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6E ORG E R. 


* Ro E the Second, by the Grace of God, King of Great- Britain, Franco, 


Ireland, Defender of the Faith, Cc. To all our loving Subjects to whom 
theſe Preſents ſhall come, Greeting : | 


WHEREAS our Trufty and Well. beloved Edward Wickſteed, of our City of 


N A, Magde 8 humbly repreſented unto us, That he is now about to pub- 
The Young Gentleman and Lady Inſtructed in ſuch 
Principles of 


Politeneſs, Prudence, aud Virtue, 


as will lay a ſure Foundation for gaining Reſpect, Eſ- 
teem, and Satisfaction in this Life, and Eternal Hap- 
pineſs in a future State; interſperſed with ſuch Obſer- 
vations and Maxims, as demonſtrate the Danger and 
wy of Vice, and, the Advantage and Wiſdom of 
IRTUE, | 


AN D whereas the ſaid Edward Wickſteed has informed us, that the ſaid Work: 
has been perfected with great Labour, Study, and Expence, He has therefore humbly 
pray'd us to grant to him the faid Edward Wickfleed, Our Royol PRIVIILEZ OE, 
LicEzNCE, and AUTHORITY, for the SoLz Printing, Publiſhing, and Vend- 
ing the ſaid Work, in as ample Manner and Form ag has ever been done in Caſes of 
the like Nature. W B being graciouſly inclined to give all dye Encouragement to 
Works that may be . 


Of Public Uſe and Benefit, 


are pleaſed to condeſcend to his Requeſt, and DO by theſe Preſents (as far as may be 
agreeable to the Statute in that Caſe made and provided) give and grant to the ſaid Ed- 
ward Wickfleed, his Executors, Adminiſtrators, and Aſſigns, full Power, Licence, 
Privilege, and ſole AuTHoRITY, for the Sor x Printing, Publiſhing and Vending 
the ſaid Work, together with all and all Manner of Amendments, Corrections, Alte- 
rations, and Additions of or to the ſame, during the Term of Fourteen Years, to be 
computed from the Date hereof; and our expreſs Will and Pleaſure is, and we do 
hereby ſtrictly charge, command and prohibit all and every Perſon and Perſons what« 
ſoever, within our Kingdoms and Dominions, that they, nor any or either of them 
preſume in any manner or wiſe to reprint, Abridge, or extract the ſame, or any Part 
or Parts thereof, either in the like, or in any other Form or Forms, Volume or Vo- 
lumes whatſcever ; OR to import, buy, vend, utter, or diftribute, any Copies thereof, 


or of any Part or Parts thereof, that are or ſhall be printed or reprinted beyond the 


Seas, during the aforeſaid Term of Fourteen Years, without the AuTrorITY, 
Conſent, or Approbation of the ſaid Edu ard Wickfleed, his Executors, Adminiſtra- 
tors, or Aﬀignas, by Writing under his cr their Hands and Seals firft had and obtained, 
as they and every of them offending herein will anſwer the Contrary at their Peril, 
and ſuch other Pains and Penalties as by the Laws and Statutes of our Realms may 
be inflictes, WHEREOF the Commiſſioners and e er Officers of our Cu ſtoms, 
the Mafter, Wardens, and Company of Stationers of London, and all other Officers, 
Minifters, and others, whom it may concern, are to take Notice, that a ſtrict Obe- 
dignce be given to our Pleaſure herein fiznified, 


Given at our Court at St. James's the Twenty-Eighth Day of April, 1747, in the 
Twentieth Year of our Reign, 
By bis Majeſty's Command, 
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T HE 


PUBLISHER 


TO THE 


READER | 


YoRSELHE following Eſſays were origi · 


= nally drawn up tor the inſtruction 
of the Toung Gentlemen and Ladies 
8 


of an honourable family, ue 
any view of ever be rinted, 
2 ren . in that ma, = had 
probably remained, had not a ſurreptitious and 
imperfect copy of ſome parts of them, got into 
ſuch hands, as had the generolity to project the 
printing of them, without the author's privity 

ent. The author, being made ſenſible of 
the conſequences that muſt have enſued, had 
ſuch an attempt been permitted to take place, 
has yielded his conſent that the whole ſhould be 
publiſhed from his own copy, as appears by 
the following letter, which I chooſe to lay before 
the reader entire, as I received it. 


' To — 


Vol. I. | A 


— — . — — a — 
— 
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— 


To — 
SIX, 
8 ERE WITH you receive the hole copy of 
= the Young Gentleman and Lady inſtrutted ; 


* for, how averſe ſoever I may be from appear- 
ing in print, and conſcious I may be of it's 
e imperfections ; yet the information and rea- 
&* ſons you and ſome other of my friends have 
given me, force me to yield my conſent for 
ce it's publication. And if in your opinion, there 
© be no impropriety in it, I deſire you will 
take care that the ſubſtance of what follows 
may be prefixed by way of- preface; which, 
though drawn up in haſte, I hope will in ſome 
< fort apologize for ſuch imperfections, as are 
* uſually imputed to what is written by way 


„of eſſay. 


« ] am ſenſible that it requires no ſmall de- 
ce oree of reſolution to be an author in this criti- 
te cal and ſatyrical age. It is well known that 
© a new author raiſes a Kind of alarm among 
his fellow ſubjects; and by pretending. to diſ- 
„ tinguiſh himſelf from the herd, he becomes 
« 24 mark of publick cenſure, and ſometimes a 
ce ſtanding object of ridicule and rallery.—He is 
e ſure to provoke the exvidious, and to affront 
the 4gnorant.—And as it is often ſeen, that a 
„ perſon whoſe intentions are viſibly to do good 
„by his writings, is treated in as ſcurrilous a 
* manner, as if he were an enemy to mankind; 
] muſt declare it a great conqueſt of my own 
c inclinations to ſubmit ayfelf to this publica- 
“tion; eſpecially ſince I have obſerved that not 

only 
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« only the dull and malicious, which alone make 
Ca formidable party, but the whole fraternity 
* of writers combine and riſe up in arms againſt 


- * with united force endeavour to prove him not 
c only to be a fool but a knave allo, for attempt- 
<< ing to be as wiſe as themſelves. —Thelſe-peo- 
< ple certainly deſerve our pity, rather than our 
c reſentment ! Nevertheleſs this natural antipa- 
<« thy to every man, who thus ventures to break 
his ranks and endeavours to ſignalize his parts 
in the world, has very probably hindered ma- 
ny perſons from making their appearance in 
e print, who might have enriched our nation 
with better productions in all kinds, than 


<« ſuch ſcribblers. 


* THEsE are great diſcouragements yet, for 
© my part, as I think it every man's indiſpen- 
< ſible duty to do all the ſervice he can to his 
* country; and, as I cannot ſee what difference 


* ſuch an idle perſon puts between himſelf and 


** ſhall never regard them. And I am apt to flatter 
e myſelf that in the courſe of theſe eſſays, I have 
treated of ſeveral ſubjects, and laid down ma- 
* ny ſuch rules for the conduct of human life, 
** which my readers were either wholly ignorant 
of before; or which at leaſt thoſe few, who 
** were acquainted with them, looked upon as 
* ſo many ſecrets they had found out & the 
conduct of themſelves, but were reſolved ne- 
ver to communicate to others. 


CouLlD 


any new intruder into the world of fame, and 


e any that we have received from the pens of 


<« his cattle, who lives without that thought, I 
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*« CouLp I be juſtly charged with being ſeri- 
<* ous on an improper ſubject, or trifling on a 
« ſerious one, I ſhould deſervedly draw cenſure 
* upon me: Or, were I conſcious of any thing 
& in theſe eſſays that is not innocent at leaſt, or 
not ſincerely deſigned to diſcountenance vice 
e and ignorance, and to ſupport the Intereſt of 
c true wiſdom and virtue, I ſhould be ſenſible 
that I could not be too ſeverely handled by the 
<* moſt ill natured critic. But as I am convinced 


of my own integrity, and that there is certainly 


no greater ſenſible pleaſure to a good-natured 
* man, than if he can by any means gratify or 
inform the mind of another; ſo, notwithſtand- 
ing this general malevolence towards thoſe, 
* who communicate their thoughts in print, I 
* hope my readers will look with a friendly 
regard on what is here offered, where they 
are ſure of finding no tendency to vice and 
„ prophaneneſs : So that if my thoughts have 
nothing in them, they at leaſt will do no harm, 
and ſhew an honeſt induſtry, and a good in- 
<< tention in the author: And if they teach him 
any thing he was ignorant of before, the reader 
cannot but look upon himſelf as obliged to the 
«© writer, and conſider me as his particular be- 
< nefactor, if I convey to him any improvement 
of his underſtanding ; any innocent amuſement ; 
or any incentive to ſome moral virtue or re- 
ligious duty, which are the greateſt gifts that 
„are in the power of man to beſtow. 


* THEIR wiſdom would be in a great mea- 
<« ſure uſeleſs, and their experience uninſtruc- 
tive, did men of great abilities paſs through 

cc the 
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<« the world without communicating their ta- 
<« lents for the inſtruction of others. There 
« would be no employment in folitude, nor pro- 
<< per relaxations in buſineſs; for, it is by theſe 
« aſſiſtances that the retired man lives in the , 
<« world, if not above it: by theſe paſſion is 
e compoſed : by theſe — — is improved, 
e and the mind is preſerved from preying upon 
< itſelf, And that eſteem, which poſterity has 
<« always paid to good writers, ſufficiently ſhews 
e the merit of thoſe who have been thus em- 
„ ployed. ' 


G. < ls (0. Od. hy. 09. ROWE TT 


<« I pRoFEss that the main purpoſe of theſe 
* eſſays is to countenance the modeſt and the in- 
& quſtrious ; to celebrate the wife and the vali- 
ant; to encourage the good and the pious ; 
« to confront the impudent and the idle to 
„ contemn the vain and the cowardly; and to 
* diſappoint and convert the wicked and the 
„ prophane : Nor could this be carried on but by 
6 preſerving a ſtrict regard, not only to the du- 
c tes but civilities of lite, with the utmoſt im- 
> <« partiality towards things and perſons. For, the 
=X © unjuſt application of the advantages of breeding 
FX * and fortune is well known to be the ſource of 
all both our public and private calamities : The 
correction therefore, or rather admonition of 
* an inſtructor, if given with a benevolent ſpirit, 
Lis certainly of general good. For which rea- 
* ſons, that my Readers may, if poſſible, .both 
ways find their account in what they will here 
meet with, I have endeavoured to enliven 
** morality with wit, and to temper wit with 
ea” ** morality. | | 


ugh A 3 6% I HAVE 
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« Hav dedicated a conſiderable ſhare of 
ce theſe eſſays to the fervice of the prophane, pro- 
“s fligate, and vicious, and to lead the Tou 
<« through all the becoming duties of virginity, 
11 « marriage and widowhood. And as it has been 
"F e my proper calling in ſome meaſure to detect 
1 4 ſuch as would lead aſtray weak minds by their 
1 <« falſe pretences to wit and judgment, humour 
"= and gallantry, I have not failed to lend the 
I <« beſt lights J am able to both ſexes, for the 


| making of ſuch diſcoveries. 
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* I Have marked out ſeveral of the ſnoalss 
e and quick-ſands of life, on which the young 
| c and unwary (of both ſexes) too often ſplit; 

1 and, I flatter myſelf that I have diſcovered 
"7 <« ſome, which are ſtill concealed, in hopes to | 
TH <« keep the ignorant from running upon them to 
5 << their utter Deſtruction. 3 


<« I HAvx endeavoured with brevity and faith- 
ce fulneſs to point out all thoſe imperfetions 
<< that are the blemiſhes, as well as thoſe virtues, 
„ which are the embelliſhments of the fair ſex. 
And it has been my principal aim to make 
both ſexes appear in their conduct, what they 
are in their hearts, by inſpiring notions of ho- 
* nour and virtue, and by perſwading thoſe, 
* who are dead in idleneſs, folly and pleaſure, 
to bring themſelves into life, by applying to 
learning, wiſdom and induſtry. By which 1 
hope to recover them out of that deſperate 
* ſtate of vice and folly into which the pre- 
v ſent age is fallen, 
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« THEY that have not well obſerved the 
“ world, may imagine that all gallantry and 
<« faſhion ſhould ariſe out of the religion and 
„ laws of that nation wherein they prevail: But, 
« alas! in this our country, gay characters and 
<« thoſe that lead in the pleaſures and inclinations 
of the faſhionable world, are ſuch as are rea- 
4 dieſt to practiſe crimes the moſt abhorrent to 
<* nature, and contradictory to our Faith. Iam 
* ſorry to ſay, that in this age a chriſtian and a 
e yentleman are made inconſiſtent appellations of 
the ſame Perſon : We are not to expect eter- 
nal life, if we do not forgive injuries, and 
& our mortal life is uncomfortable, if we are 
not ready to commit a murder in reſentment 
<* of an affront. For, good ſenſe, as well as good 
nature, good breeding and religion, is ſo ut- 
* terly baniſhed the world, that men glory in 
their very paſſions, and infirmities, and purſue 
*© trifles with the utmoſt vengeance : So little 
do they conſider that to forgive is the moſt 
** arduous pitch human nature can arrive at.— 
* Such is the preſent deplorable degeneracy of 
© mankind ! But to return to the intention of 
&« this work. | 

* I Have treated on matters which relate to 
< females, as they are concerned to approach or 
fly from the other ſex: Or, as they are tied to 
* them by blood, intereſt, or affection; and I have 
* made it my particular care to find out in the 
<« beſt ancient and modern authors ſuch paſ- 
<« ſages as may be for their uſe and advantage, 
* accommodating them as well as I could to 
their peculiar taſte : nor do I queſtion but that 
A 4 . 
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the valuable part of both ſexes will eaſily par- 
& don me, if I have ſometimes laughed at thoſe 
little vanities and follies, which appear in the 
cc behaviour of ſome of them, and which are 
© more proper for ridicule than a ſerious ani- 
„ madverſion. For, I have always thought it 
© mich better to be let into the knowledge of MM 
c one's ſelf, and to amuſe ourſelves with ſuch 3 
„ writings as tend to the wearing out of igno- 

< rance, paſſion, and prejudice, than ſuch as na- 

ce turally conduce to inflame hatreds, and make i 
< enmities, Sc. irreconcileable. Yet, be 


&'I AM not unſenſible of the many deficien-= | 
c ces, Which naturally attend ſuch Performances,, 
ce and which may be readily ſupplied by every | 
<< diligent obſerver : Nor would I have any one 
c expect any thing in the following pages, ſug- 
I geſted by way of .refinement, or going be- 
„ yond the common appearances of things; but 
| * ſuch as may be ſuppoſed to lie within the 
| <« apprehenſion of common ſenſe, as diſtinguiſh- 
F * ed from ſuperior capacity and improvement. 

By Nor have I made any ſcruple of FoLLowinG 
330 + OTHERS * in borrowing ſuch aſſiſtance that 
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il Wit and fine writing do not conſiſt ſa much in ad- 

thy: & vancing things that are new, as in giving an agreeable turn 
| + 1 * to things that are known ; for, it is impoſſible for us, who 
1 


live in the latter ages of the world, to make obſeryations 
1 *in criticiſm, morality, or in any art or ſcience, which have 
i not been touched upon by ſome other before: and, there- 
ll fore, we have little elſe left us, but to repreſent the common 
* ſenſe of mankind in more ſtrong, more beautiful, or more 
f* uncommon. lights, than our fore-fathers have done, or at 
#* leaſt, in a taſte mere ſuitable to the complexion or tempeꝝ 


1 | 


Hof the age in which we live,” 6 
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„ chanc'd to fall in my way, not only as to ſen- 
e timent, but even ſometimes the expreſſion alſo. 
« At the ſame time, taking the liberty of ma- 
„ king great alterations in what I have bor- 
e rowed, in order to accommodate it to my 


<« preſent purpoſe, | 


* 


4 Txvs you ſee that it is not the deſign of 
« theſe eſſays to intrench upon any knowledge 
« already diſpoſed and appropriated into arts 
<« and ſciences, as they are at this time deliver- 
« ed; but only 22 ſuch things to conſi- 
<« deration and practice, as lying ſcattered and in 


common, have been, I think, too little culti- 


<« vated and regarded. Therefore it is in vain 
* here to expect accurateneſs of method or ſtile. 
Nor would I have it thought that I look upon 
*© theſe eſſays and aphoriſms as a perfect treatiſe 
eon any ſubject: The variety is ſo great, that 
* each ſubject would require a volume to ex- 
„ hauſt all its illuſtrations, and to adapt it to 
every one's circumſtances. Beſides, having 
<* confined myſelf to ſome general views in re- 
e ference to the main end, and aims in the con- 
duct of life, I have touched little more than 
* upon thoſe heads, which I judged neceſſary 
<« for the inſtruction of young gentlemen and 
ladies; and though theſe occafional thoughts 
* are far from a complete treatiſe on any. of 
© theſe ſubjects, ſo as every one may find 
what will juſt fit himſelf or his child; yet, I 
*«« flatter myſelf, they may give ſome ſmall light 
** to thoſe, whoſe concern for their children 


e makes 
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makes them ſo irregularly bold, that they 
1 dare venture to conſult their own reaſon in the 
2 * education of their ſons and daughters, rather 
<* than wholly to rely upon old and rediculous 
* cuſtom. 


©. WHAT I am now writing, brings to my 
i * mind an Expoſtulation of a judicious Author:“ 
| * I defire (ſays he) that parents would ſeriouſly 
* conſider that the Inſtruction of children is not 
© left to their own pleaſure, but is a Duty im- 
| © poſed on them. GO D, the great father of 
i © us all, (continues he) depofited the children in 
| the parents charge, and provided by his laws, 
Y © and threatnings, that they ſhould be reveren- | 
"87 * ced and obeyed by them. They are part of 

j I! * ourſelves, and what we do for them is indeed 

| 


— WR 
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* for ourſelves. We expect honour by them at 
© all times, and may ſometimes alſo ſtand in 
need of their help. *Tis what we either have 
I © enjoyed from our parents, or lament our loſs for 
1 their neglect. We have brought forth chil- 
48 * dren into this World of miſery and trouble, and 
| * will we leave them ſo? Will we not aſſiſt and 

| provide them with the beſt inſtructions for the 
11 * paſſing through it with as much reputation, 
i! * efteem and comfort, as they can? Woe endea- Mi 


| 
| * vour to provide them fortunes and eftates ; but 
0 to what purpoſe, if we won't allo procure 
{| them parts and inſtruction how to become and 
* enjoy them? It is our Duty to uſe all human 
1 means for the good of our children; and if, 
\ * after we have done our beſt for them, they 
* wilfully ruin themſelves, they alone are re- 
* ſponſible for their bad Conduct.“ But to return. 
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« Tax perfecting of a young man in ſciences 

« and ſpeculative learning is the buſineſs of ſo | 

l 4e many books and perſons; that it ſeemed ſu- | 

„ perfluous for me to engage in that part of | 
« jnſ{truction: I therefore thought it more uſ 
cc fyl to furniſh ſome rules and principles of active 

j « life ; as being that whereunto Young Gentle- 
<« men and Ladies ſeem more diſpoſed both by 

J « their birth and general inclinations. Wherein 

ai « ] have alſo taken care not to treſpaſs much 

J <« upon, or invade the bounds of any ſcience or 

f « diſcipline 3 but rather to gather up diſorderly, 

1 and to bind together ſuch ſcattered counſels 

" « and notions, as have occurred either to my 

* On obſervation, or in ſome of our politeſt and 

4 <« moſt admired authors. 

#1 « Yer, after all, I know not whether the 

17 World will allow that I have done more than 

"© Rf << ſhewn my good wiſhes towards theſe good 

or Y ends, which I have been aiming at in theſe 

il. 3 eſſays; but ſuch as they are, the world 

nd hl « may now have them; and if there be any 

nd | thing in them worth their acceptance, they 

the ** owe their thanks not to my friends only, but 

> << even to thoſe who were ungenerouſly intend- 

Ed ing to treat me ill in return for what they re- 

but e queſted from me as a favour. As for my 

* „labours; if they can but contribute to the 

and wearing one impertinence out of human 

2 2 * life; to deſtroy a ſingle vice; or to give an 

| if, ** hour's chearfulneſs and pleaſure to an honeſt 

hey mind; in ſhort, if the world can be but one 

* virtue the better, or in any degree leſs vici- 

urn. 


ous, or receive from them the ſmalleſt addi- 
tion to their innocent diverſions, I ſhall not 
5 <« think 


* 
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<« think my pains, or indeed my life to have 
<« been ſpent in vain, | 


In fine, if any perſon ſhall hereby be any 
“ whit forwarded towards the attaining the great 
end of his creation; it is all that is here aimed 
<« at, But God alone giveth ſucceſs according 
* to his own good pleaſure. I am with great 
s reſpect, l 
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Your moſt obedient Servant. 3 
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A Y Of God and Religion 
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1 Fr g 
| The Contents. 
=. Of man's preſent and future ſlate. II. Of Cn AF, 
religion in general, and of the chriſtian re- I. 
ligion in particular. III. Of atheiſts, deifts, wed 
2nd free-thinkers, IV. Of God's provi- 
2 = dence, and the power of novelty on the bus 
4 nan mind. V. The advantages of piety 
an and devotion, with ſome thoughts concern- 
- ing enthuſiaſm, melancholy, ſuperſtition, @ 
> eevotee, a hypocrite, and religious zeal. 
. VI. Of zhe ill uſage and unjuſt reflections 
commonly thrown upon the clergy, and of 
our carriage and bebaviour at church. VII. 
be folly of prediftions and fortune-telling, 
= @/ of apparitious and witchcraft. 
0 3 T* creature man is deſigned for two gion 
Of vi different lives. His firſt life is ſhort 1. 
and and tranſient, his ſecond is never to 
vel have an end. How then does it happen, 
— that moſt men are perpetually employ d in 
# providing for a life of threeſcore and ten 
| 


years, 


Vor. I. B 
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CH AP. years, and neglect to make proviſion for that, 

I. which after many millions of ages will be ftill 
new, and ſtill beginning? Our beſt endea- 
Section yours for making ourſelves great, or rich, or 

I. . honourable, ' or whatever elſe we place our 
happineſs in, may after all prove unſucceſs- 
ful: but they will always ſucceed, and our 
hope ſhall never be diſappointed, if we con- 
ſtantly and ſincerely endeavour to make our- 
ſelves happy in the life to come. YN 
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No words are ſufficient to expreſs that folly 
and want of conſideration, which makes ſo 
wrong a choice, as to be miſerable for all 
eternity, that we may enjoy the pleaſures 
of fin only for a feaſon : eſpecially if we ſup- 
poſe (as it generally happens) that virtue 
would make us more happy, even in this life, 
than a contrary courſe of vice and immorali- 
ty. It is therefore an act of the greateſt wiſ- | 
0 dom to conſider this life only, as it may 

conduce to the happineſs of the next, and 
chearfully to ſacrifice the pleafures of a a 
few years for thoſe of an eternal duration. 
In the next life we ſhall meet with nothing 
to excite our inclinations that doth not de- 
ſerve them: therefore it was well obſerved, Wl 
* That our happineſs in this world pro- 
* ceeds from the ſuppreſſion of our deſires; 
* but in the next world, from the gratifica- 
tion of them.“ 
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* 07 of preſent ak future State. 


The man who is thus happily reſolved; Cy ap, 
will endeavour firſt to avoid the reproaches I. 
of his own heart, and then ſtrive to eſcape _Z,v 
the cenſures of the world: tho' if the laſt Section 
interferes with the former, it ought to be 1. 


| entirely neglected; becauſe conſcience claim 
co itſelf the adjuſtment and correction of all 
other inward ſentiments and affections, to al- 


2 6 


Wow or forbid their gratification, notwith- 
WManding there cannot be a greater ſatisfaction 
Wo an honeſt mind, than to ſee thoſe appro- 
ations, which it gives itſelf, ſeconded by 
: ubliche eſteem. 


Here let us proſtrate ourſelves, and fall 


| lown before the Lord, our Maker ; for that 
eeffable goodneſs and wiſdom, which CON= 


Wived an eternal exiſtence for our finite na- 
Wres ! eſpecially when we conſider, that he 
Imſelf was before in the complete poſſeſſion 
Nexiſtence and of happineſs, and in the full 
Wjoyment of eternity, The man that con- 
Wers how he was called out and ſeparated 


om nothing, and was made a conſcious, 
A daſonable, and a happy creature, taken in, 


it were, to be a ſharer of exiſtence, and a 


L Bind of a partner with God in eternity, muſt 


We ſwallowed up in wonder, in praiſe and in 
1 adoration ; and muſt alſo confeſs that ſuch a 
editation is too big for the mind of man, 

nd may rather be entertained in the ſecrecy 
B 2 of 
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Or ay. 


i Þ 
— — 
Sefton 


I, 


of devotion, and in the filence of the ſoul, 
than expreſſed by the tongue. 


I cannot but obſerve alſo, that this natu- 
ral notion of a future eternity, is an unan- 
ſwerable argument, that man is a being de- 
ſigned for it; eſpecially, if we conſider that 
he is capable of being virtuous or vicious here; 
that he hath faculties improveable to all eter- 
nity ; and by a proper or wrong employment 
of them, may be happy or miſerable for e- 
ver hereafter. Is it not then the moſt me- 
lancholy circumſtance that can be imagined, 
to be on a death- bed, and wiſh all that a man 
has moſt labour'd to bring to paſs were obli- 
terated for ever? How emphatically worſe is 
this, than having paſt all ones days in idle- 
neſs? Yet this is the frequent caſe of many 
men of refined talents, and great abilities, 
Methinks it is monſtrous, that the love of 
fame, and the value of the faſhion of the 
world, can tranſport a man ſo far, as even in 
ſolitude, to act with ſo little reflection upon 
his real intereſt, and to hazard the loſs of his 
ſoul; a loſs never to be reclaimed, and the 
greateſt that can befal mankind ; whether 
we conſider the infinite duration of the pu- 
niſhment, or the excellency and independen: 4 
cy of the ſoul upon the body, The ey 51 
no more than a neceſſary inſtrument of 
ception to the ſoul. But to exemplify bil q 


ſubject more clearly, it is obvious to tl 
meaneiſ f 


n 
8 


wm, , 


OTE. 
1 3 


be Immortality of the Soul. 


5 


— 


ul, meaneſt capacity, that our dreams are great CH AP. 
| = inſtances of that activity, which is natural I. 
to the human ſoul, and which it is not in the 

tu- power of ſleep to deaden or abate, Though Section 
an- a man appears tired and worn out with the I 
de- labours of the day, this active part in his 

that Wa compoſition is ſtill buſied and unwearied : 

ere; though the organs of ſenſe want their due 

eter- repoſe, and neceſſary reparations, and the 

nent body is no longer able to keep pace with that 

re- ſpiritual ſubſtance to which it is united, the 

me- ſoul exerts herſelf in her ſeveral faculties, and 

ined, continues in the action, till her partner is a- 

man gain qualified to bear her company through 

obli- the fatigues of life. 

"r(e is | 

idle- Again, it is wonderful to obſerve with 

many what a ſprightlineſs and alacrity the ſoul ex- 

ilities. Werts herſelf in dreams. The flow in {ſpeech 

ve of make unpremeditated harangues ; or converſe 

F the eadily in languages that perchance they ne- 
ven in er underſtood. The grave abound in pleaſan- 
; upon tries; the dull in repartees and points of wit, 
; of his to which, when awake they are mere ſtran- 


nd the gers: and though there is not a more pain- 
hethet ful action of the mind than invention, yet in 


he pu- dreams it works with that eaſe and activity, 
enden - that we are not ſenſible when the faculty is 
body i employed in ſpecious ſchemes, and florid elo- 
of pet Auence. From what cauſe ſoever this activi- 
lify th fy may proceed ; or whether our dreams be 
to th the reſult of our waking thoughts ; or, daily 
meane 1 | B 3 hopes 
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Cap, hopes and fears are what give the mind ſuch 


nimble reliſhes of pleaſure, and ſuch ſevere 


_—— touches of pain in its mid-night rambles ; it 
e101 is certain, that the imagination may be ſo in- 
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differently affected in ſleep, that our actions of 
the day might be either rewarded or puniſh» 
ed with a little age of happineſs or miſery'; 
and while the body is at reſt, there is a cer- 
tain vaſtneſs of conception very ſuitable to the 
capacity, and demonſtrative of the force of 
that divine part in our compoſition which 
will laſt to all eternity, 


And there is ſq W rapture and extaſy in 
our fancied bliſs, and ſomething ſo diſmal 
and ſhocking in our fancied miſery, that tho 
the inactivity of the body has given occaſion 
for calling ſleep the image of death, the briſk- 
neſs of the fancy affords us a ſtrong intima- 
tion of ſomething within us that muſt live 
for ever, which, I apprehend, cannot be more 
emphatically expreſſed than in the following 
obſervation of a certain ingenious author: 
We are, ſays he, ſomewhat more than | 
* ourſelves in our lleeps, and the ſlumber of 
| © the body ſeems to be but the waking of 
* the ſoul, It is the ligation of ſenſe, * 3 
te the liberty of reaſon ; and our waking con- 
*© ceptions do not match the fancies of our 
* ſleeps : and, continues he, it is obſerved; 
te that men eee upon the hour of their 


departure, do ſpeak and reaſon aboyg 
«« themſelves z 
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It is matter of great aſtoniſhment and ve- 
W neration to look into our own ſouls, where 
W there are ſuch hidden ſtores of virtue and 
knowledge, fuch inexhauſted ſprings of per- 
fection. We now ſee only as through a glaſs, 
darkly ; we know not yet what we ſhall be, 
nor will it ever enter into the heart of man 
co conceive the glory that is always in reſerve 
bor him, if he diſcharges his duty. 
nore ll 

ving It is not poſſible that the ſoul, which is 
aapable of ſuch immenſe perfections, and of 
receiving new improvements to all eternity, 
ſhall fall away into nothing, almoſt as ſoon 
as it is created: neither is it credible, that a 
being which is in a perpetual progreſs of im- 
provements, and is travelling on from one 
perfection to another, after hang juſt look- 
ed abroad into the works of its Creator, and 
made a few diſcoyeries of his infinite good- 


neſs, wiſdom, and power, ſhould periſh at 
B 


her 


« themſelves; for then the ſoul beginning Cu ae, 
© to be freed from the ligaments of the bo- 
« dy, begins to reaſon like herſelf, and to 
« diſcourſe in a ſtrain above mortality.“ 
Thus by the light of nature only, every ra- I. 

tional creature may diſcover the immortality 
of the human ſoul, which is the bafis of mo- 
= ality, and the ſpring of all the pleaſing hopes 
and ſecret joys that can ariſe in the heart of 


I. 


Section 
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Crap. her firſt ſetting out, and in the very begin- 
I. ning of her enquiries after happineſs. 
— 
Section Nothing can be more agreeable to that 
1. ambition which is natural to the mind of 
man, than to look upon the ſoul as going 
on from ſtrength to ſtrength; to conſider 
that ſhe is to ſhine for ever with new acceſ- 
ſions of glory, and brighten to all eternity; 
that ſhe will be ſtill adding virtue to virtue, 
and knowledge to knowledge : : therefore if 
we conſider man in his preſent ſtate, he 
| ſeems not to be born to enjoy life, but to de- 
liver it down to others. 


A man can never have taken in his full mea- 
ſure of knowledge; he has not time to ſubdue 
his paſſions, nor to eſtabliſh his ſoul in vir- 
tue ; neither can he come up to the perfec- 

tion of his nature, before he is hurried off 
the ſtage of this world. We cannot find that 
wiſdom, which ſhines through all the works 
of the Almighty, in the formation of man, 
without looking on this world, as only a nur- 
fery for the next, and believing that the ſe- 
veral generations of rational creatures, which 
riſe up and diſappear in ſuch quick ſuccefli- 
ons, are only to receiye their firſt rudiments 
of exiſtence here, and afterwards to be tranſ- 
planted into a more friendly climate, where 
they may eternally ſpread and flouriſh. Con- 


ſequentiy 
| Every 


— — 


O Death. © -% WM 


nnn 
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| Every one ſhould conſider that he is in this CH Ar. 
lte nothing more than a paſſenger, and that I. 


hat be is not to ſet up his reſt here, but to keep =—— 

of an attentive eye upon that ſtate of being to Section 

ing which he through death approaches every 1. 

ider moment, and which will be for ever fixed 

ceſ- and laſting. For, though the ſoul of man 

ity; is immortal, his body is ſubject to various 

tue, ſickneſſes, and diſeaſes, and to death itſelf ; 

e if in which death metamorphoſies himſelf into 

he innumerable ſhapes and figures; for, to re- 

de- preſent the fatality of fevers and agues, with 
many other diſtempers and accidents that 
deſtroy man's lite, let me borrow the meta- 

nea- phors of an humourous author: © Death en- 

>due ; ters firſt of all in a body of fire; a little 

vir-⸗ “ after he appears like a man of ſnow; then 

rfec- 4 rolls about the room like a cannon ball; 

1 off then lies on the table like a gilded pill; 

that 1 after this he transforms himſelf, of a ſud- 

orks den, into a ſword, then dwindles ſucceſ- 


* ſively to a dagger, to a bodkin, to a crook- 
dd pin, to a needle, to a hair:“ he repre- 
4 ſents that there is ſcarce any thing in nature 
ſo very mean and inconſiderable, but that it 
Js able to overcome us, and to lay our heads 


in the duſt. 


How often is it ſeen that an atome, a 
grain of ſand, that could have been of no ſig- 
nificancy in any other part of the univerſe, 


being 


10 De Gentleman and Lady inſtructed. 
Cn ap. being lodged in ſuch a particular place in the 


IJ. human body, is an inſtrument of providence 
. co bring the moſt powerful man to the grave? 
1 Section And ſickneſs is a ſort of early old age, it 
110 I. teacheth us a diffidence in our earthly ſtate; 

—— inſpires us with the thoughts of a future, and 
| gives ſo warning a concuſſion to thoſe props 
% of our vanity, our ſtrength and youth, that 
we think of fortifying ourſelves within, when 
1060 there is ſo little dependence on our bodies: 

[| ll | for there is no conſolation left to the man, 

Wiilih who hath no hope or proſpect of future glo- 
| lj Il ry; and if we view him in that part of life, 

—— [18 when the natural decay of his faculties con- 
[| || 1 curs with the frequency of the ſame objects 
[| wh to make him weary of this world, he is like 
1 10 a man, who hangs upon a precipice, his pre- 
. ſent ſituation is uneaſy, and the moment he 
STEM quits his hold, he is ſure of fiaking into hell 


or non-exiſtence, 
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110 Swarms of diſtempers are every where 

Wa hovering over us; caſualties whether at home 

| or abroad, whether we wake or ſleep, fit or 

1 walk, are planted about us in ambuſcade ; 
| 
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| 
14011 every element, every climate, every ſcaſon, 8 
* ll all nature is full of death, and threatens our 
| 4 diſſolution. Nevertheleſs, death is ſo far from 
[ ly being a puniſhment, that it is found to be a 
j 1191 bleſſing to man; for this fingle conſideration 


it | will extinguiſh the bitterneſs of hatred, the 
thirſt of avarice, and the cruelty of ambi- 
tion 


L 


* 


* 
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the tion; beſides the bare repetition of the fame C ap. 
nce objects, abſtracted from all other inconveni- 

ve? MT ences, is ſufficient to create in our minds a- 
„ it iſtaſte of the world: ſo that the abhorrence, © 

ite; Which old men have of death, R 1 
and ther from a diſtruſt of what may follow, than 
rops from the proſpect of loſing any preſent en- 
that joyments. For, what ſhould detain a man's 

hen fancy here below, when he has ſeen the vi- 

ies: cCiſſitudes of night and day, winter and ſum- 


mer, ſpring and autumn, and the returning 
faces of the ſeveral parts of nature? In a very 
few ſcenes of revolving years, we feel a ſa- 
Eticty of the ſame images or repreſentations, 
the mind grows impatient to ſee the curtain 
drawn and to behold new ſcenes diſcloſed, 
and the imagination is in this life filled with 
Fa confuſed idea of a future ſtate, 


8 To conclude : there is nothing in hiſtory, 
which is ſo improving to the reader, as thoſe 
Accounts which we meet with of the deaths 
Wot eminent perſons, and of their behaviour 
in that fatal hour, I may alſo add that there 
are no parts in hiſtory, which affect and 
pleaſe the reader in fo ſenſible a manner; be- 
= c:uſc there is no other ſingle circumſtance in 
the {tory of any perſon, which can poſſibly 
be the caſe of every one, who reads it. The 
general, the ſtateſman, or the philoſopher 
are perhaps characters, which we may never 
act in; but the dying man is one, whom we 


ſhall 


12 The Gentleman and Lady infiruted. 


Cu AP.ſhall certainly reſemble ſooner or later. And 
[ I. they that meet death, and conſider it in this 
| ght, think it no more than to paſs from 
0 Section one entertainment to another. So that, if 
| 1. the preſent objects are grown tireſome and 
bi —yr— diſtaſteful, it is in order to prepare our minds 
for a more exquiſite reliſh of thoſe which are 
new and freſh ; and if the good things we 
| | have hitherto enjoyed do paſs away they 
| will be ſucceeded by thoſe, which the inex- 


I! | hauſtible power of the deity will ſupply for 
[lf ever and eyer. And in fine, if the pleaſures 
i [| of our preſent ſtate are mixed with pain and 
1 
| 


40 uneaſineſs, our future will conſiſt of ſincere 
If and unmixed joys, as it is moſt reaſonable to 
10 collect, both from the faculties with which 
God has created the foul of man, and the 
| bleſſed ſtate of the heavenly Hieruſalem. For, 


As the ſoul conſiſteth of many faculties, 
STOR ſuch as the underſtanding and the will, with 
Wit all the ſenſes both outward and inward, and 
(1/0 does not care to be always in the ſame bent, 
[| the faculties relieving one another by turns, 
and receiving an additional pleaſure from the 
novelty of thoſe objects, about which they 
are converſant ; and is capable of receiving a 
moſt exquiſite pleaſure and ſatisfaction from 
the exerciſe of any of its powers in the un- 
derſtanding, will, and ſenſation, when they 
are gratified with their proper objects; ſo as 
to be entirely happy by the ſatisfaction of the 
memory 


* - 
— 
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nd memory, the fight, the hearing, or any o-ChA. 
his ther mode of perception; for every faculty I. 
m is as a diſtinct taſte in the mind, and hath —-— 
if objects accommodated to its proper reliſh : Section 
nd BW fo God Almighty is capable of making the I. 
ads ſoul happy by ten thouſand different ways; 

are every particular faculty being capable of be- 

we ing employed on a very great variety of ob- 

ey jets ; neither do any of its faculties lie unem- 

ex- ployed and uſeleſs. 

for 

res Again; the happineſs of the ſoul may be 

ind of a more exalted nature in proportion as the 

ere faculty employed is ſo: but as the whole 

to ſoul acts in the exertion of any of its parti- 

ich cular powers, the whole ſoul is happy in the 

the 


the 


3 which ariſes from any of its particu- 
ar acts, and the happineſs is then the hap- 
pineſs of the whole man. For, notwith- 
ſtanding we divide the ſoul into ſeveral powers 
and faculties, there is no ſuch diviſion in the 


ſoul itſelf, ſince it is the whole ſoul, that un- 


derſtands, wills, or imagines. 


If we then believe that the ſoul hath 
many different ways of acting; that it can 
be made happy by all thoſe different faculties ; 
that it may be endowed with ſeveral hidden 
faculties, which it is not at preſent in a con- 
dition to exert ; that the ſoul is not endowed 
with any faculty, which is not of uſe to it ; 
that whenever any one of theſe faculties is 
tranſcendently 
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Cn Ap. tranſcendently pleaſed, the whole ſoul is in a 
I. ſtate of happineſs; and finally, that the hap- 
ww, pineſs of another world is to be the happineſs 
Section of the whole man; we muſt alſo believe 
I. that there is an infinite variety in thoſe plea- 
ES ares we are ſpeaking of; and that this ful- 
neſs of joy will be made up of all thofe plea- 
ſures, which the nature of the ſoul is capable 
of enjoying. And we muſt be thankful to 
our great Creator, and rejoice in the being, 
which he hath beſtowed upon us, for having 
made the ſoul ſuſceptible of pleaſure by ſo 
many different ways; and then look into 
ourſelves with rapture and amazement, tho' 
we never can be able ſufficiently to expreſs 
our gratitude to him, who has made ſo great 
variety of paſſages for joy and gladneſs to en- 
ter by into the thoughts of man, who has 
encompaſſed us with ſuch a profuſion of 
bleſſings, and who has ſo wonderfully framed 
the human ſpirit to imbibe its proper ſatisfac- 
tions and to taſte the goodneſs of its Creator. 
And thence let us conclude, that God has 
deſigned us for a ſtate of future happineſs, 
and for that heaven, which he hath revealed 
to us. He would never have made ſuch fa- 
culties in vain, and have endowed us with 
powers that were not to be exerted on ſach 
objects as are ſuited to them. And it is very 
manifeſt by the inward frame and conſtitu- 
tion of our minds, that he has adapted them 
to an infinite variety of pleaſures and gratifi- 
cations, 


anion 
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5 Of Heaven. 


cations, which are not to be met with in this CH ap, 
life, but only in the habitation of God's glo— I. 
ry, which enjoyment is the ultimate end of. 


man. Section 
1 


Here it is where the glorified body of our 
Saviour reſides, and where all the celeſtial 
hierarchies and the innumerable hoſts of an- 
gels are repreſented as perpetually ſurround- 
ing the ſeat of God with hallelujahs or hymns 
of praiſe and thankſgiving. This is that pre- 
ſence of God in heaven, which, whether diſ- 
covered by the light of nature, or by a gene- 
ral tradition from our firſt parents, prevails 
among all the nations of the world, whatſo- 
ever different notions they entertain of the 
godhead. We need no other deſcription of 
the majeſty of that place, than to reflect it 
was here where the whole art of creation has 
been employed, and where God has choſen 
to ſhew himſelf in the moſt magnificent man- 
ner: the light of the ſun, and all the glories. 
of the world, in which we live, are but as 
weak and fickly glimmerings, or rather dark- 
neſs itſelf, in compariſon of theſe ſplendors, 
which encompaſs the throne of that God, 
who made heaven and earth: for here is light 
behind light, and glory within glory. 

Should we compare theſe lower regions of 
matter ſo inconceivably wide and magnificent 
tor the habitation of mortal and periſhable 
beings, with the manſions of heaven, How 

great 


— 
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Cn Ap. great may we ſuppoſe are the courts of God's 
IJ. Houſe? And why may we not ſuppoſe, that 
our hearing and ſeeing will be gratified with 
Section thoſe objects, which are moſt agreeable to 
I. them, and which they cannot meet with in 
> theſe lower regions of nature? Objects which 
neither eye hath ſeen, nor ear heard, nor can 
it enter inter the heart of man to conceive, 
When theſe everlaſting doors ſhall be open 
to us, we may be ſure that the pleaſures and 
beauties of this place will infinitely tranſcend 
our preſent hopes and expectations, and that 
the glorious appearance of the throne of God 
will riſe infinitely beyond what ever we are 

able to conceive of it, Therefore 


F cannot but obſerve, that as to all the in- 

[yl | tricacies and viciſſitudes under which men are 
all! ordinarily entangled with the utmoſt ſorrow 
5 and paſſion, one, who is devoted to heaven, 
1 is led by a clue through a labyrinth, when he 
I! falls into ſuch difficulties : he does not pre- 
tend to {kill in the mazes of this world ; but 
fixes his thoughts upon one certainty, that he 
144 ſhall ſoon be out of all its troubles. This 
1 hope in death is his greateſt conſolation. And 
I" when men are arrived at thinking of their 
very diſſolution with pleaſure, there are but 
14 few things that can be terrible to them. No- 
1004 thing certainly can be dreadful to ſuch ſpi- 
14 rits, but what would make death terribł to 


them; falſhood towards men, or impiety to- 
wards 
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W of innocent Pleaſures are doubled even with 


vith WR rcfections upon their imperfection. The diſ- 
: to WF appointments which naturally attend the great Section 
1 1 promiſes we make ourſelves in expected en- I. 
uct Joyments, ſtrike no damp upon ſuch men, but 
can only quicken their hopes of ſoon knowing joys, 
Ive. which are too pure to admit of any change, 
1 W and ſhall never end. Hence it is that 
an e 
dend ll A diſcreet man looks forward into futuri- 
that ty, and conſiders not only what his condi- 
God tom is at preſent, but what it will be thou- 
are WF ſands of ages hereafter, He knows that the 
W miſery or happineſs, which are reſerved for 
him in another world, loſe nothing of their 
e in- reality, nor appear little to him, becauſe they 
n are are placed at ſo great a diſtance : but he con- 
rrow ſiders that thoſe pleaſures and pains which lie 
aven; hid in the boſom of eternity, approach nearer 
en he to him every moment, and will be preſent 
pre- wich him in their full weight and meaſure, 
; but as much as thoſe pains and pleaſures, which 
at he he feels at diſtant times in the courſe of this 
This life. Therefore he is careful to ſecure to him- 
And ſelf that, which is the proper happineſs of 
their 


his nature, and the ultimate deſign of his cre- 


e but {tion and exiſtence ; he carries his thoughts to 


No- he End of every action, and conſiders the 
h ſpi- gnoſt diſtant, as well as the moſt immediate 
bk to effects thereof: he deſpiſes every little pro- 
ty to- pect of gain and advantage, which offers it- 
wards | ſelf 


Vor, I, C 


wirds heaven; to ſuch as theſethegratifications Cy ay. 
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Cn ap, ſelf here, if he does not find it conſiſtent with 
I. his views of eternal happineſs ; his hopes are 
full of immortality ; his ſchemes are large and 
Section glorious, and his conduct ſuitable to one, who 
2. knows his true intereſt, and how to attain it 
by ſuch means as God has ordained, Thus 


| II » It is eaſy to conceive that the plea- 
ſure, which naturally affects a human mind 
with the moſt lively and tranſporting touches, 
is the Senſe that we act in the eye of infinite 
wiſdom, power and goodneſs, that will crown 
our virtuous endeavours here, with a happi- 
neſs hereafter, large as our deſires, and laſting W 
as our immortal ſouls. This 1s a perpetual 
ſpring of gladneſs in the mind. By this our 
calamities are leſſened, and our joys are dou- 
bled. Without this the higheſt ſtate of life i; 
inſipid, and with it the loweſt is a paradiſe; 
thus religion muſt be the chief object of our 
thoughts ; becauſe it would be a vain thing to 
direct our behaviour in the world, and for- 
get that which we are to have towards him 
who made it; and it is to be acquired only 
by a virtuous and religious mind. 


It is the buſineſs of religion and morality, 
noc much to extinguiſh our paſſions, as to 
regulate and direct them to valuable well - cho- 
ſen objects: when thoſe have pointed out to 
us, which courſe we may lawfully ſteer, weg 


may then venture to ſet out all our fail ; andi 
tho 


ed. 

with 
8 Are 
and 
who 
ain it 
hus 

plea- 


mind 
1ches, 


afinite Wl 


Crown 
happl- 


laſting WW 
petual BY enjoining of ſuperfluous ceremonies makesſuch 
his our actions obligatory, as were before indifferent ; 


a0 and by that means renders religion more bur- 
f life 8 Wl 
radiſe ; nature, betrays many into fins of omiſſion, 


of out Which they could not otherwiſe be guilty of, 


e dou- 


hing to 


ind for- 


ds him 


ed only 


norality, | 
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tho the ſtorms and tempeſts of adverſity CH Ap. 


ſhould riſe upon us, and not ſuffer us to make 


J. 


the port where we would arrive: it would 
however prove no ſmall conſolation to us in Secſion 


theſe circumſtances, that we have neither 
miſtaken our courſe, nor fallen into calami- 
ties of our own ſeeking. But, 


Let us not be deceived with the prevailing 
paſſions of mankind, which undeſervedly pals 
under the amiable name of religion: for, 
theſe are ſuperſtitions, which have ſomething 
in them very pernicious to human nature, 
and deſtructive to true religion ; becauſe the 


thenſome and difficult than it is in its own 


and fixes the minds of the yulgar to the ſha- 
dowy uneſſential points, inſtead of the more 
weighty and more important matters of the 
goſpel; and is only made to expreſs itſelf in 
action, according o the nature of the con- 
ſtitution in which it reſides, Religion doth 
not conſiſt in loud anſwers and devout Mn 


Polſions at church, nor praying in an extt.or- 
zell-cho-W 


d out tog 

cer, We Vorm in their conſcience made them ſo un- 

ail 3 any 
tho 


linary manner. Some are ſo extreme ſtir- 
ing at church, that one would imagine the 


iet. Others will have ſuch a divided face 


betwixt 
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Crap. betwixt a devout goggle, and an inviting 
I. glance, that the unnatural mixture makes even 
A the beſt looks to be at that time ridiculous, 
Section Which affected appearances are ever ſuſpect- 
2. ed, like very ſtrong perfumes, which are ge- 
nerally thought no very good ſymptoms in 

thoſe that make uſe of them. Let our ear- 
neſtneſs therefore be reſerved for our cloſet, 

But in publick let us be {till and calm, neither 
undecently careleſs nor affected in the other 
extream. Yet, were we to make a judg- 

ment from appearances, one would imagine, 

that religion, in ſome, is ſullenneſs and reſerve, 

in many fear, in others the deſponding of a 
melancholy conſtitution, in others the forma- 

lity of inſignificant unaffecting obſervances, 

in others ſeverity, and in others oftentation, 


Whereas 


True religion 1s a principle founded in rea- 
ſon and enlivened by hope; it does not break 
forth into irregular fits and ſallies of devotion, 
but is uniform and conſiſtent in all its Actions. 
It is ſtrict without ſeverity, compaſſionate Wi 
without weakneſs. The melancholy and the 
ſullen are apt to place a great part of their re- 
ligion in dejected or ill-humoured looks, put-f 
ting on an unſociable face, and declaimingl 
againſt the innocent entertainments of life, iſ 
with as much ſharpneſs as they could beſtow 
upon the greateſt crimes. This generally is only 
a maſk or cloke; there is ſeldom any thing real 
in 


ir ear- 
cloſet, Ml 
neither 
other 
judg- 
ja gine, 4 
eſerve, 
g of a 
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votion, 
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in it. No other thing is the better for being CH ap, 
ſour; and it would be hard that religion I. 
ſhould be ſo, which is the beſt of things, and 
the perfection of that good humour, which Section 
is not the effect of an eaſy conſtitution only, 2. 
but proceedeth from the underſtanding. No- 
thing is ſo kind and ſo inviting as true and 
unſophiſticated Religion: inſtead of impo- 
ſing unneceſſary burthens upon our nature, 
it eaſeth us of the greater weight of our 
paſſions and miſtakes: inſtead of ſubduing 
us with Rigour, it redeemeth us from the 
ſlavery we are in to ourſelves, or to our looſe 
and unreſtrained appetites. For if, inſtead 
of preſcribing to ourſelves indifferent actions 
as duties, we apply a good intention to all 
our moſt indifferent actions, we make our 
very exiſtence one continued act of obedience, 
we turn our diverſions and amuſements to 
our eternal advantage, and are pleaſing him 
(whom we are created to pleaſe) in all the 
circumſtances and occurrences of this mortal 
State, And thus we ſhall arrive at that ex- 
cellent frame of mind, that holy officiouſ- 
neſs (provided I may be allowed to call it fo) 
which is recommended to us by the apoſtle 
in that uncommon Precept, where he directs 
us to propoſe to ourſelves the glory of our 
Creator in all our moſt indifferent actions, 
whether we cat or drink, or whatſoever we 
do; which may be caſily practiſed by one, 
who remembers that the eye of his future 

C 3 judge 
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CnAr. judge is always upon him; and in every ac- 
I. tion reflects that he is doing what is com- 

——manded or allowed by him, who will here- 

Section after reward or puniſh man according ta his 
2. actions, | 


This is ſo agreeable to nature and right 
reaſon that we may perceive the very hea- 
then philoſophers, by the efficacy of their ſe- 
veral doctrines aimed to make human nature 
reſemble their notion of a deity, Thus ſome 
of. them have endeavoured to place men in 
ſuch a ſtate of pleaſure and indolence at leaſt, 
as they vainly imagined the happineſs of the 
ſupreme being to conſiſt in. Again it is worth 
obſervation, that the moſt virtuous ſect of 
philoſophers have created a chimerical wiſe 
man, whom they made exempt from paſ- 
ſion and pain, and thought it enough to pro- 

nounce him all- ſufficient: which, in my 
humble opinion, ſignifies no more, than that 
a good and wiſe man ſhould ſo arm himſelf 
with patience, as not to yield tamely to the 
violence of paſſion and pain; that he ſhould 
learn ſo to ſuppreſs and contract his deſires, 
as to have few wants; and that he ſhould 
cheriſh ſo many virtues in his ſoul as to have 
a perpetual ſource of pleaſure and ſatisfaction 
in his own mind. Thus far unaſſiſted reaſon 
was able to inform thoſe pious ſouls. 
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— 


But ſince the rays of the goſpel have diſ- Cy ae* 
perſed the ignorance of the Gentiles, and J. 
brought life and immortality to light, the -. 
chriſtian religion has given us a more juſt and ection 
perfect idea of that being, whom every rea- 2. 
ſonable creature ought in duty to 1mitate ; 
and ſets forth a proper object for imitation, 
in that being, who is the pattern, as well as 
the ſpring or fountain of all ſpiritual perfec- 
tion; and requires that after having framed 
the beſt idea, we are able, of the divine na- 
ture, it ſhould be our next care to conform 
ourſelves to it, as far as our imperfections will 


Our preſent life is a ſtate of trial, and it 
is ſubject to innumerable temptations, which, 
if liſten'd to, will make us deviate from rea- 
{on and goodneſs, the only things, in which 
human nature is able to imitate the ſupreme 
being: therefore it is the great art and ſe- 


cret of chriſtianity to enable us to reſiſt and 


to eſcape them, and to manage our actions 
to the beſt advantage, and to direct them in 
ſuch a manner, that every thing that we do 
may turn to the glory of God, and our own 
ſalvation. Thus chriſtianity produceth an 
univerſal greatneſs of ſoul : philoſophy en- 
creaſeth our views in every reſpect; but chri- 


ſtianity extends them to a degree beyond the 


light of the greateſt human knowledge. If 


C4 cChriſtianity 
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24 The Gentleman and Lady inſtructed. 


CH Ae, chriſtianity had not been infinitely preferable 


I. 


to the religion of the ancient heathens, it 


would never have made its way through pa- 


Section 


2. 


and horror, making fin exceeding ſinful: 


ganiſm, with that amazing progreſs. Its 
conqueſts were made by the ſtrength of rea- 
ſon unaſſiſted by the force of human power, 


and they were as gentle as the triumphs of 


light over darkneſs: and this ſudden refor- 
mation, which it made among mankind, and 


which was ſo juſtly and frequently boaſted 


off by tho firſt apologiſts for chriſtianity ſhew 
how infinitely preferable it is to any ſyſtem 
of religion, that prevailed in the world be- 


fore it appeared. 


Philoſophy has diſtinguiſned our actions, 
into good, evil, and indifferent; but chriſti- 
anity regulates our very intentions; and it is 
from this fountain of knowledge only that 
we learn how a good intention join'd to a 
good action gives it its proper force and effi- 
cacy; join'd to an evil action extenuates its 
malignity, and in ſome caſes may take it 
wholly away; and join'd to an indifferent 
action turns it to virtue, and makes it meri- 


torious, as far as human actions may be ſo 


accounted in the ſight of God: how an evil 
intention perverts the beſt actions, and makes 
them ſo many ſhining ſins ; and how it de- 
ſtroys the innocence of an indifferent action, 
and gives an evil action all poſlible blackneſs 


and 


Ted. Of the Chriſtian Religion. 25 
crable and laſtly, how an indifferent intention de- CHAP, 
ns, it ſtroys the merit of a good action, abates, but I. 
h pa- never takes away, the malignity of an evil 
. action; and leaves an indifferent action in its Section 
f rea- natural ſtate of indifference. Therefore it 2 
ower, is owing to the forbidden and unlovely con- 

zhs of ſtraint with which men of low conceptions 

refor- act when they think they conform themſelves 

d, and to religion, as well as to the more odious 

oaſted conduct of hypocrites, that the word Chri- 

ſhew ſtian does not carry with it, at firſt view, all 

yitem that is great, worthy, friendly, generous and 

d be- heroick. 

They, who ſuſpend their hopes of the 
ctions, reward of worthy actions till after death, 
hriſti- who can beſtow unſeen relief, who can o- 

d it is verlook hatred, do good to the ſlanderer; 
that who can never be angry at their friends, ne- 
| to a ver revengeful to their enemies are certainly 
d effi- formed for the benefit of ſociety: yet theſe 
tes its are ſo far from heroick virtues, that they are 
ake it but the ordinary duties preſcribed by the goſ- 
fferent pel of Jeſus Chriſt; the contemplation of 
meri- whoſe life and ſufferings muſt adminiſter com- 
be ſo fort in affliction, while the ſenſe of his power 
in evil and omnipotence mult give us humiliation in 
makes the time of proſperity. Conſequently, it is 
it de- of unſpeakable advantage to poſſeſs our minds 
tion, with an habitual good intention, and to aim 
ckneſs all our thoughts, words, and actions, at ſome 


inful: 
and 


laudable end, whether it be the glory of our 


maker 
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26 The Gentleman and Lady inſirudted. 


CHAP, maker, the good of mankind, or the benefit of 


our own ſouls, 3 
— — | N 


Or, if religion were to be conſidered no 
further than as it interpoſes in the affairs of 
this life, it is highly valuable and worthy of 
great veneration; becauſe it ſettles the various 
pretenſions, and otherwiſe interfering inte- 
reſts of mortal men, and thereby conſults 
the harmony and good order of the great 
community; it gives a man room to play his 
part, and exert his abilities in his proper ſta- 
tion, it animates to actions truly laudable in 
themſelves, and beneficial to ſociety in their 
effects; and it inſpires rational ambitions, cor- 
rect love, and elegant deſires ; as it may be 
naturally inſtanced in that obſervation, how 
far the inſtitution of the Lord's day or ſun- 
day contributes to the poliſhing and civili- 
zing mankind ; for, certainly, as a polite au- 
thor has juſtly obſerved, the country people 
would ſoon degenerate into a kind of barba- 
rians, were there not ſuch frequent returns 
of a ſtated time, in which they meet toge- 
ther with their beſt faces and their cleanlieſt 
apparel, to converſe with one another upon 
indifferent ſubjects; hear their duties ex- 

lained to them, and join together in the ado- 
ration of the Almighty. By this means, ſun- 
day 1s obſerved to clear away the ruſt of the 
whole week, not only as it refreſhes in their 


minds the notions of religion, but as it puts both 
the 


Zed. Of the Chriſtian Religion. = = 
efit of ¶ the ſexes upon appearing in the moſt agreeable Cn AP. 
oorms, and exerting all ſuch qualities, as are apt I. 

Wo give them a figure in the eye of the world. 
ed no Section 
urs of It muſt therefore be confeſſed that the 2. 
thy of M chriſtian religion ennobleth and enlargeth the 
'arious mind beyond any other profeſſion or ſcience 
inte- rhatſoever. It is upon this ſcheme that the 
onſults intellectual world opens wider to our view, 
great while the earth, and the tranſient enjoyments 
lay his MW of this life ſhrink into the narroweſt dimen- 
er ſta- ſions: and the perfections of the deity, the 
ible in nature and excellency of virtue, the dignity 
1 their Wof the human ſoul, are diſplayed in the lar- 

s, cor- Welt characters. Nothing is of greater force 
nay be to ſubdue the inordinate motions of the 
„how heart, and to regulate the will. Whether a 
r ſun- man be actuated by his paſſions or by his 
civili-reaſon, theſe are firſt wrought upon by ſome 
ite au- ; object, which ſtirs the ſoul in proportion to 
people its apparent dimenſions : hence irreligious 
barba- men, whoſe ſhort proſpects are filled with 
returns earth, and ſenſe, and mortal life, are invited 
t toge- IM by theſe mean ideas to actions proportionably 
-anlieft little and low: but a mind whoſe views are 
r upon enlightened and extended by religion, is ani- 
es ex- mated to nobler purſuits by more ſublime and 
ne ado- remote objects. 

is, ſun- 3 

of the . Religion is a chearful thing, fo far from 
n their being always at cuffs with good humours, 
\tsboth MI chat it is inſeparably united to it, A wiſe 


the 
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Crap. Epicure would be religious for the ſake of 


pleaſure, Religion is exalted reaſon, refined, 


and lifted from the groſſer parts of it. It is 
92410 both the foundation and the crown of all ver- 


tues ; it is morality improved and raiſed to its 


only place where perfection reſideth. It 


cleanſeth the underſtanding, and bruſheth off 
the earth that hangeth about our ſouls. If 
we were to be hired to religion, it is able to 
out bid the corrupted world, with all it can 
offer to us, being ſo much the richer of the 
two, in every thing where reaſon is admitted 
to be judge of the value, Since this is fo, it 
is worth your pains to make religion your 


choice, and not make uſe of it only as a re- 


fuge. That religion, which is right and un- 
mixed, taketh away the ſting of every thing 
that would trouble us: it is like a healing 


balm, that extinguitheth the ſharpneſs of the 


blood; ſo this ſofteneth and diſſolveth the f 


anguiſh of the mind. It will raiſe you above 
the little vexations to which others, for want 


of it, will be expoſed, and bring you to a tem- 
per, not of ſtupid indifference, but of a wile i 


reſignation, 


Now could it be granted that the reaſons i 
for and againſt the principles of religion were 
equal, yet the danger and hazard being 1o i 


unequal, it ſhould ſway a prudent man to be 


religious, Could a man be ſo diveſted of res- 
ſon 


height, by being carried nearer heaven, the ; 


— 


1 
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lake of ion as to believe there is no God, nor life af. CAP. 
refined, WW. this, it would only furniſh him with a 


It s 8 


ſtronger temptation to be intemperate, and 


all ver. luſtful and unjuſt, or to do thoſe things which Section 


d to its $ prejudice his body and his health, which 


en, the BY cloud his reaſon, and darken his underſtand. - 


th. It ing, which will create him many enemies, 
eth off i and lead him into many and great dangers. 
als, It Where then is the advantage to any perſon 
able to to be vicious? And yet this is the greateſt 
| it can uſe that is made of atheiſtical principles, to 
* of the comfort men in their vicious courſes, - All 
Imitted i the advantage a man can hope for by diſbe- 
s ſo, it lieving the principles of religion, is to eſca 

n your Hl trouble and perſecution in this world, which 
11 . may happen to him upon the account of re- 
— 7 


ligion. But ſuppoſing there be a God, who 


ching judgeth the earth, and a life after this, where- 


healing in every one ſhall receive their regard ac- 
; of the cording to what they have done in the fleſh ; 
i then what a great difference is there of the 
above 


conſequences of theſe opinions ! as much as 
there is between finite and infinite, time and 
eternity, God and man,' temporal ſorrow and 
everlaſting puniſhment, 


r Want 
a tem- 
a wiſe 


Religion comprehends what we are to be- 


reaſons lieve, and what we are to practiſe. Thoſe 


n Were things, which we are to believe are what- 
ing ſo ever is revealed to us in the holy ſcriptures, 
1 þ: be and which we could not have obtained the 
of rea- 


knowledge of by the light of nature only: 


ſon the 
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| 30 De Gentleman and Lady inſtructed. | 
Cn Ap. the things, which we are to practiſe, are 


wr — reaſon or the religion of nature. The firſt 
Section of theſe is called faith, the ſecond morality, 


—— tive in either of theſe particulars, yet if we 


all thoſe duties, to which we are directed by 


and the good chriſtian ſhould not be defec- 


look into the more ſerious part of mankind, 
we find many, who lay ſo great a ſtreſs up- 
on faith, that they neglect morality ; and 
many who build ſo much upon morality, 
that they do not pay a due regard to faith. 
For, 


Though morality has the pre-eminence of 
faith in ſeveral reſpects, as being of a fixt e- 
ternal nature, continuing when faith doth 
fail ; qualifying a perſon to do greater good 
to mankind ; giving a greater perfection to 
human nature, by quieting the mind, mo- 
derating the paſſions, and advancing the hap- 
pineſs of every man in his reſpective capaci- 
ty and ſtation; and, to omit other ſubſtan- 
tial reaſons, becauſe it is generally owned that 
there may be ſalvation for a virtuous infidel, 
that is invincibly ignorant, but none for a 
believer, who lives a vicious life : yet a man 
cannot be perfect in the ſcheme of morality, 
who doth not ſtrengthen and ſupport it with 
that faith, which is revealed in the goſpel of 
Jeſus Chriſt : becauſe 1t explains and carries 
the points of moral virtue to a greater height; 
it furniſheth new and ſtronger motives to en- 

force 
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„ Faith and Morality. J 31 ; 


force the practice of moral duties; it gives Cy ap, 
us more amiable ideas of the ſupreme being, I. 
more endearing notions of one another, and. 
a truer ſtate of our own ſelves, both in re- Section 
gard to the excellency and vileneſs of human 2. 
nature; it ſhews us the blackneſs and defor wv 
mity of vice, and is the ordinary and pre- 
ſcribed method of making morality effectual 
to the ſalvation of all men, that live accord- 
ing to its commands, 


Therefore we ſhould be particularly cau- 
tious of making any thing an article of faith, 
which does not contribute to the confirma- 
tion or improvement of the moral ſyſtem. 
No article of faith can be true and authen- 
tick, which weakens or ſubverts morality, 
or the practical part of religion ; neither can 
the greateſt friend of natural religion poſſibly 
apprehend any danger from embracing pure 
and uncorrupted chriſtianity. And we ſhould . 
in all dubious points conſider the ill conſe- 
quences, that may ariſe from them, ſuppo- 
ſing they ſhould be erroneous, before we yield 


our aſſent to them. 


So that in the diſputable point of perſecu- 
ting men for conſcience-ſake ; beſides the 
imbittering their minds with hatred, indig- 
nation, and all the vehement zeal of reſent- 
ment, and enſnaring them to profeſs what 
they do not believe; as we cut them off 

from 
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The Gentleman and Lady infrufted. 


CH ay. from the pleaſures and advantages of ſociety, 


I. 


afflict their bodies, diſtreſs their fortunes, 


hurt their reputations, ruin their families, 
eclion make their lives painful, or put an end to 


2. 


them; ſo when we ſee ſuch dreadful con- 
ſequences riſing from a principle of religion, 
we ſhould be as fully convinced of the truth 
of it, as of a mathematical demonſtration, 
before we ſhould venture to act upon it, or 
make it a part of that religion, which teach- 
eth us meekneſs, mercy, and to do good unto 
all men: becauſe in ſuch a caſe, the injury done 
our neighbour is plain and evident, and the 


principle that puts us upon doing it, is of a 


dubious and diſputable nature. Our religion 
ſhould produce charity as well as zeal; and 
they that have practiſed chriſtianity according 
to the example and doctrine of its founder, 
have never ſhewn their faith by ſuch inſtances 
of barbarity. 


It is therefore of great conſequence, not 


only to ourſelves, but to our neighbours al- 
fo, that every one ſhould conſider what are 


the proper means of ſtrengthening and con- 


firming a true faith in the mind of man. 
A licentiouſneſs in belief, I apprehend, is as 


unpardonable as a libertine practice: but yet 


the too common method propoſed to obtain 


a ſound faith by reading the zealot-diſputants 
of contrary opinions is by no means to be en- 


couraged, Such ſeekers ſeldom find the truth: 
for, 
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1 


it is neceſſary to oppoſe and confute error. 
But let the word of God be the rule of our 


„bor books of controverſy only ſerve to ſhake Ch AP. 
„ and diſturb the mind. But nothing is more I. 

„ rational than to paſs away our whole lives —— 
o without determining ourſelves one way or Section 
„cher in thoſe points, which are of the laſt 2. 
n, importance to us: there are, indeed, many 

th N things from which we may with- hold our 

n, Naſſent; but in caſes by which we are to re- 

or Naulate our lives, it is the greateſt abſurdity to 

h- ; be wavering and unſettled, without clofing 

to with that fide, which to our judgment ap- 

ne Npears the moſt ſafe and the moſt probable. I 

he do not condemn all controverſial writings ; 

F 


&S 
— 


nd 3 Faith, and the ſtandard by which all other 
ng Heligious writings muſt be tried: and then, 
er, hen by reaſon or diſcourſe we find ourſelves 


horoughly convinced of the truth of any ar- 
icle, and of the reaſonableneſs of our be- 
Wict in it, we ſhould never after ſuffer our- 


not Mfelves to call it into diſpute. For, tho 
al- e ſhould, perhaps, forget the arguments, 
are Wvhich occaſioned our conviction, yet we 
on- Wught to remember the ſtrength they had 


Wvith us; and therefore ſtill to retain the 


an. 

; as Won viction, which they once produced, ac- 
yet Nording to the practice in every common art 
ain ind ſcience, Nor is it poſſible to act other- 
its Nriſe, conſidering the weakneſs and limita- 
en- Non of thoſe faculties by which we are to 
th: Madge of truth and falſhood. Thus the ma- 
for, thematician 


— 
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Cn Ap. thematician proceeds upon propoſitions, which 
| I. he has once demonſtrated ; and though the 
i I demonſtration may have ſlipt out of his me- 
Section mory, he builds upon the truth; becauſe he 
| 2. knows it was demonſtrated, Yet it is neceſ- 
| —— fry for the ſtrengthening of the weak, as i 
well as for their own ſatisfaction, that the 
men of the greateſt abilities ſhould lay up in 
3 their memories, and always keep by them 
| in a readineſs, thoſe arguments, which a 
pear to them of the greateſt ſtrength, and 
which cannot be got over by all the doubts t! 
and cavils of infidelity and irreligion. = c: 
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But there is nothing, which ſtrengthens m 
faith more than morality. Faith and mo- tu 
rality naturally produce each other: e m 
muſt ſhew our faith by our works. Faith tie 
is kept alive in us, and gathers ſtrength from ¶ fo 

ractice, more than from nice enquiries. Such a ¶ hi. 
faith as this will work by charity towards out co 
neighbour, and the love of God; which wil ac 
prove itſelf by an habitual adoration of the wi 
Supreme Being, as well in conſtant acts o in 
mental worſhip, as in outward ceremonies :W th: 
for, the devout man does not only believe, WI 
but, but feels there is a God; he has actual of 
fenſations of him; his experience concurs tha 
with his reaſon ; he ſees him more and more b ng 
in all his intercourſes with him, and even in the 
this life almoſt loſes his faith in conviction of ¶ neſ 
his future happineſs, Thus faith and devo- ea 
tion 
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tion naturally grow in the mind of every rea-CH Ap. 
ſonable man, who ſees the impreſſions of di- I. 


c- vine power and wiſdom in every object on 
he which he caſts his eye. _ 

ele 2 | a 

as il Such a faith as this dictates the natural ho- 
he mage we bear to fo infinitely wiſe and good a | 
in Being, to be a firm reliance on him for the 

em bleſſings and conveniences of life, and an ha- 

p- bitual truſt in him for deliverance out of all 

nd BY ſuch dangers and difficulties as may befal us in 

bts this tate of trouble and ſorrow, For, man, 


conſidered in himſelf, is a very helpleſs, and 
a very wretched being; ſubject every mo- 


ens ment to the greateſt calamities and misfor - 
no- tunes; beſet with dangers on all fides ; ana 
we may become miſerable by numberleſs caſual- 
aith ties, which he could not foreſee, nor had he 
om foreſcen them, could he have prevented with 
cha his greateſt art and power, But it is our 
our WF comfort, while we are obnoxious to ſo many 
will WW accidents, that we are under the care of one, 


= who foreſces and directs all events: who has 

s of in his hands the management of every thing 
ies: that is capable of hurting or offending us; 
eve, who knows the aſſiſtance we ſtand in need 
of ; who is always ready to beſtow it on thoſe 


that aſk it of him with faith nothing waver- 
ing; and who will not fail thoſe, that by 
their full truſt in him, ſhew their thankful- 
neſs for the manifold Bleſſings they have al- 
ready received from his divine providence. 

Grati- 
9 2 


36 The Gentleman and Lady infirudted, 


Cu A. Gratitude is the moſt pleafing exerciſe of 

I. the mind: it is accompanied with ſuch an 

—— inward ſatisfaction, that the duty is ſuffici- 

Section ently rewarded by the performance; and is 

2. attended with ſo much pleaſure, that were 

SY there no poſitive command, which enjoined 

it, nor any recompence laid up for it hereat- 

ter, a generous mind would indulge itſelf in 

it, for the natural gratification that always 
tollows thereupon. 


And without confidering the ſupernatural MW 
bleſſing which accompanies this duty, we 
may obſerve that it hath a natural tendency 
to its own reward; or, in other words, that 
this firm truſt and confidence in the great 
Diſpoſer of all things, contributes very much 
to the getting clear of any affliction, or to 
the bearing of it patiently, The Almighty 
does not only confer upon us thoſe bounties, 
which proceed more immediately from his 
hand, but even thoſe benefits, which are 
conveyed to us by all his creatures. There 
can be no bleſſing we enjoy, by what means 
ſoever it may be derived upon us, but it muſt 
be the gift of Him, who is the great Author 
of good, the Father of all mercies, and 
the God of all comfort. Thus, if gratitude, 
when exerted towards one another, natural- WM 
ly produceth a very plcaſing ſenſation in the 
mind of a grateful man; it muſt exalt the 


ſoul 
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W ou! into rapture, when it is employ'd on CAP. 
WE this great object of gratitude, that beneficent I. 
being, who has given us every thing we al- 
ready poſſeſs, and from whom we expect e- Section 
very thing we yet hope for in this, and in the 2. 
WT life to come. — 


They, who always live in this holy diſpo- 
ſion of mind, have not the ſame dark and 
melancholy views of human nature, as they, 
= who conſider themſelves abſtractly from this 
relation to their Maker. At the ſame time 
they reflect upon their own weakneſs and 
imperfection, they comfort themſelves with 
the contemplation of thoſe divine attributes, 
Wy which are employ'd for their preſervation and 
profit. They find their want of foreſight 
made up by the omniſcience of him, who is 
their ſupport. 'They are not ſenſible of their 
own want of ſtrength, when they know that 
their Helper is all- powerful. In fine, they 
who have a firm truſt in the Supreme Being, 
are powerful in his power, wiſe by his wif- 
dom, and happy by his happineſs, If they 
be poor, or afflicted, or at the point of death, 
this virtue adminiſters great comfort to the 
ſoul. And when the ſoul is hovering in the 
laſt moments of its ſeparation, when it is juſt 
entering on another. ſtate of exiſtence, to 
converſe with ſcenes, and objects, and com- 
panions, that are altogether new, nothing 
can ſo effectually ſupport her under ſuch 
D 3 trem- 
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Cr a». tremblings of thought, ſuch fear, ſuch an 
ha I. - iety, ſuch apprehenſions, as the caſting alt 
C—— her cares upon him, who. firſt gave her be- 
Section ing, who had conducted her through one 

2. ſtage of it, and will be always with her, ta 
i guide and comfort her in her progreſs through 
| the mazes of a future ſtate, 


if Next to a firm truſt in God, let us confi- 

| der the paſſion of hope. The time prefent WW: 

ſeldom affords ſufficient employment for the 

mind of man. Objects of pain or pleaſure, 
love or admiration, do not lie thick enough 
together in life, to keep the ſoul in conſtant 
action, and to ſupply an immediate exerciſe 
to its faculties. Our actual enjoyments are 
ſo few and tranſient, that man would be a 8 
very miſerable being, were he not endowed i 
with this paſſion, which gives him a taſte of 
thoſe good things, that may poſſibly come Wl 

into his poſſeſſion. In order, therefore, to 
remedy this defect, that the mind may not 
want buſineſs, but always may have materi- W 
als for thinking, ſhe is endowed with certain 
wers of memory and hope, that can recal 
what is paſt, and anticipate what is to come. 
The memory is perpetually looking back, 
when we have nothing preſent to entertain 
us; and hope, which is the pleaſure of the 
ſou], upon the proſpect of a probable enjoy- Ml 
ment of a certain profit or pleaſure, quickens iſ 
all the ſill parts of life, and keeps the mind 
awake 


Of Hope. 


— 5 1 


ours gives habitual ſerenity, and good hu- 


rot attend to it; makes pain eaſy, and la- 


too high a value on preſent and fading enjoy- 
Wnents, So that by this paſſion we reach for- 
ard into futurity, and bring up to our pre- 
ent thoughts objects, that lie hid in the 
eemoteſt depths of time, and we begin to 
enjoy happineſs before it is in being. Thus, 


No kind of life is ſo happy as that, which 
full of hope ; eſpecially when the hope is 
vell grounded, and when the object of it is 
immortality, and in its own nature capable 
of making us entirely happy. This hope, 
in a religious man, is much more ſure and 
certain, than the hope of any temporal bleſ- 
= ling, as it is ſtrengthened not only by rea- 
bon, but by faith. It does not only bear up 
the mind under her ſufferings, but makes 
in her rejoice in them, as they may be the in- 
ſtruments of procuring her the great and ul- 
WY timate end of all her hope: and it his at 
che ſame time its eye perpetually fixed on 
in that ſtate, which implies, in the very notion 
of it, the moſt full and the moſt complete 
bappineſs, that human nature is capable of. 


D 4 This 


wake in her moſt remiſs and indolent CH AP. 


nour, is a kind of vital heat in the ſoul.— 
Wt hat cheers and gladdens her, when ſhe does Section 


Hour pleaſant ; and preſerves us from ſetting 


Nr 
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CAP. This is the hope which revives the dying A 


IJ. man, and fills his mind not only with ſecret 


comfort and refreſhment, but ſometimes 
Section with rapture and tranſport ; which enables 
2. him to triumph in his agonies, while the 
-——— ſoul ſprings forward with delight to the 
great object, which ſhe has always had in 
view, and to leave the body with an expec- 
tation of being reunited to her in a glorious 
and joyful reſurrection at the laſt day. And 
it was through the joyful proſpect of this 
hope, that the pious pſalmiſt, by his exam- Wl 
ple, teacheth us in our extremity, to ſay, i 
* I have ſet the Lord always before me : 
© becauſe he is at my right-hand, I ſhall W 
© not be moved. Therefore my heart s 

e glad, and my glory rejoiceth, my fleſh 


** 


- 


alſo ſhall reſt in hope.” But, 


Beware of that vain and fooliſh hope, 
which is miſemploy'd on temporal objects: 
it will produce many ſorrows and calamities. 
And if we hope for things, which are at too 
great a diſtance from us, it is poſſible that 
we may be intercepted by death in our pro- 
greſs towards them, Where one man lives 
to enjoy the good he has in view, ten thou- 
ſand are cut off in the purſuit of it. If we 
hope for things, of which we have not tho- | 
roughly conſidered the value, our diſappoint- I 


ment will be greater than our pleaſure in 
the 
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| me enjoyment of them; and if we hope for CHAP, 


what we are not likely to poſſeſs, we act 


and think in vain, and make life a greater 
dream and ſhadow than it really is in its own ection 
nature, Yet theſe are the rocks on which 3 


the ſanguine tribe of lovers daily ſplit, and 
on which the bankrupt, the politician, the 
alchymiſt, and projector, are caſt away 1n 
every age and nation, 


Men of warm imaginations, and towerin 


f thoughts, are apt to neglect ſolid and ſub- 
= tantial happineſs, for what is ſhowy and 


WT ſuperficial ; and to contemn that good, which 
lies within their reach, for that which they 
can never attain, Such a hope calculates its 


schemes for a long and durable life; preſſes 


forward to imaginary points of bliſs, graſps 
at impoſſibilities; and conſequently very of- 
ten enſnares men into beggary, ruin, and 


diſgrace. 


III. After ſuch a proſpect of hope, 
it might ſcarce be doubted, that there could 
be ſuch a perſon as an Atheiſt or Free- think- 
er in the world: yet there are amongſt us 
= ſuch a race of the human ſpecies, who di- 
ſiinguiſh themſelves by theſe names, or by a 
certain looſeneſs of principles, and a falling 
off from that ſolidity of thinking, which 
conduceth to the happineſs and perfection of 
human nature. Theſe are the men that 


glory 
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Cu A p. glory in their ſhame; a few ſolemn block. 
IJ. heads, that meet together with the zeal and 
f — ſeriouſneſs of apoſtles to extirpate common 
1 Section ſenſe, and to propagate infidelity : . wretches, 
3- who, without any ſhew of wit, learning, 
or reaſon, publiſh their raw, undigeſted | 
conceptions, with an ambition of appearing Wi 

wiſer than the reſt of mankind, upon no 
other pretence, than that of diſſenting from 
them; who, as it is ſome where judiciouſly ob- n 
ſerved, having got by heart a catalogue of Wi: 
title pages and editions, immediately become Mo! 
conſpicuous, and declare that they are unbe- Wa 
lievers, Or, if any one of them has attained le 
the ability of writing a recipe, or of cutting ¶ tu. 
up an animal, he is, in his own opinion, pre- or 
ſently qualified to argue againſt the immortali- Wilco: 
ty of the ſoul, rallies the truth of the ſacred Hen 
ſcriptures, though, perchance, he is not able Mw 
to read a chapter in thoſe holy books, and talks WW c 
blaſphemy for want of diſcourſe. Theſe are Wn) 
to be accounted the objects rather of our ¶ do 
{corn or pity, than of our indignation. But No 


The grave diſputant, that reads and writes, inf 
and ſpends all his time in convincing himſelt ix 
and the world, that he is no better than a Wſboc 
brute, ought to be whipped out of a govern- obl 
ment, as a blot to civil ſociety, and a defamer ¶ tho 
of human nature: or, at beſt, one, that has ine 
neither wit, gallantry, mirth nor youth to in- ¶ the 

dulge by theſe notions, but only a poor, 75 inf 
els, 8 
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Himſelf from the reſt of mankind, is rather to 


peculative libertine, 1s an animal ſcarce con- 
>iveable in nature did we not ſometimes 
Wncet with ſuch men, that plead for the indul- 
ence of their Paſſions in the midſt of a ſe- 
ere Judious life, and talk againſt the im- 


of ine, nothing is ſo ridiculous as one of theſe 
me ober, grave philoſophers, that hath neither 
be- N Npaſſions nor appetites to gratify, no heat of 
ned blood, nor vigour of conſtitution, that can 
urn his ſyſtems of infidelity to his advantage, 
Wor raiſe pleaſures out of them, which are in- 
onſiſtent with the belief of a future ſtate, I 
We ntirely diſclaim perſecution in doubtful Caſes, 
where zeal may often injure truth; nor would 
even have theſe fools animadverted on by 
ny legal penalties, ſuch a public regard would 
do them too much honour ; yet I think it 
would be highly reaſonable, that thoſe few 
Wot them, that die in the profeſſion of their 
iafidelity, ſhould have ſuch tokens of infamy 

fixed upon them, as might diſtinguiſh thoſe 


n bodies, which are given up by the owners to 
rn- Noblivion, putrifaction and annihilation, from 
met thoſe, which reſt in hope, that they ſhall riſe 


Wn glory to eternal life; which certainly was 
he opinion of that zealous french promoter of 
Wiofdelity, who, as the ſtory goes, being re- 
# | ; claimed 


f mortaliiꝭ of the ſoul over a diſh of tea. In 


.- T1 uncomfortable vanity of diſtinguiſhing Cuay. 
bo 

Wc regarded as a miſchievous lunatick, than aa 
niſtaken philoſopher. A chaſte infidel, or a Section 


3. 
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CH Af. claimed to a ſenſe of his condition, after he 
I. had paſſed ſome time in great agonies and 
—— horrors of mind, begged of thoſe, who had 
Section the care of burying him, to tie an halter 
3. about his neck, as a mark of that ignominous 
—— puniſhment, which in his own thoughts, he 
had ſo juſtly deſerved ; and to dreſs his body 
in the habit of a Capuchin friar, that the de- 

vil might not run away with it, 


If we purſue the atheiſt in his retirement, 
he is ſtill, if poſſible more ridiculous. His 
mind is never capable of rapture, nor of ele- 
vation. He can only conſider himſelf as an 
inſignificant figure in a landſkip, and wan- 
dering up and down in a field or meadow, un- 
der the ſame terms, as the meaneſt animals 
about him, and as ſubject to as total a morta« 


lity as they; with this aggravation, that he is WM 


the only one amongſt them, who lies under 
the apprehenſion of his own diflolution, 
Wanting hope, he of all creatures is the moſt 
helpleſs and forlorn in diſtreſs ; he feels the 
whole preſſure of a preſent calamity : Anni- 
hilation is the greateſt bleſſing that he propoſes 
to himſelf, and a halter or a piſtol the only 
refuge he can fly to. In fine, there is no 
miſcreant that cuts ſo poor a figure under 


the terrors, or at the approach of death, as the 
Infidel. 


To 
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To a religious believer the proſpect of a CHAx. 


future ſtate is the ſecret comfort, and refreſh- 


ment of his ſoul ; it is that, which makes na. 
ture look gay about him; it doubles all his Sec7z0:2 


pleaſures, and ſupports him under all his 


afflictions. He can look at diſappointments . 


and misfortunes, pain and ſickneſs, death it- 
ſelf, and what is worſe than death, the loſs 


| of thoſe, who are deareſt to him, with indif- 


ference, ſo long as he keeps in view the plea- 
ſures of eternity, and the ſtate of exiſtence ; 
in which there will be no fears nor apprehen- 
ſions, no pains, nor ſorrows, no ſickneſs nor 
ſeparation for ever. 


This principle of atheiſm, by which I mean 


a disbelief of a ſupreme being, and conſe- 
quently of a future ſtate, under whatſoever 
titles it ſhelters itſelf, deprives a man of his 
chearfulneſs of temper, For, there is ſome- 
thing ſo particularly gloomy and offenfive to 
human nature, in the proſpect of non-exiſ- 
tence, that it is a matter moſt to be won- 
dered at, how it is poſſible for a man to out- 
live the expectation of it, Therefore, it is 
impoſſible for any one to live in good hu- 
mour, and enjoy his preſent exiſtence, who 
is apprehenſive either of torment or of an- 
nihilation, of being miſerable, or of not be- 
ing at all. So if we look into the characters 
of this infidel tribe, we generally find they 


arc 
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Cn ay. are made up of pride, ſpleen and cavilling 
IJ. Theſe wretches are for throwing down rel. 
gion in general, and for ſtripping mankind of 
Section hat themſelves own is of excellent uſe in 
3. all great communities, without once offer. 
ing to eſtabliſh any Thing in the room of if 
And. 2 


In this they are ſo zealous, that infidelity 
is propagated with as much fierceneſs and 
contention, wrath and indignation, as if thei 
ſafety of mankind depended wholly thereon 
But there is ſomething ſo ridiculous and per- 
verſe in this kind of zealots that one does not 
know how to deſcribe them, as they deſerve. 
Theſe are the gameſters, who are eternally 
upon the fret, though they play for nothing, 
as they pretend: and they are perpetually 
teizing their friends to come over to them, 
though at the ſame time, they allow that nei 
ther of them ſhall get any thing by their com- 
pliance. Yet it is no wonder, that men, who 
are uneaſy to themſelves, ſhould be ſo to the 
reſt of the world: nor is it poſſible for a man 
to be otherwiſe than uneaſy in himſelf, who: 
is in danger every moment of dropping into 
a ſtate of annihilation. Thus they are wed-Wl# 
ded to opinions full of contradictions and im- 
poſſibility, and at the ſame time look upon 


the ſmalleſt difficulty in an article of faith A 
a ſufficient reaſon for rejecting it. ; ot 
uffe 
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li. 1 Therefore Icannot but obſerve that a belie- CHAP, 
ver may be excuſed by the moſt hardened athe- I. 


ua for endeavouring to make him a convert 5 
er pccauſe he doth it with an eye to both their?“ 
i WW nterefts : whereas the atheiſt is inexcuſable, 5* 


vho tries to gain over a believer ; becauſe ge 
annot propoſe the doing himſelf or the be- 
liever any good by ſuch a change. And for 
y part, I muſt own that I cannot fee how 
e can truſt a man in any concerns of life, 
hat believes neither heaven nor hell, or in o- 
her words, a future ſtate of rewards and pu- 
not WWiſhments. Does not reaſon, as well as na- 
ve, rural ſelf-love, direct us to promote our 
on intereſt above all things? and therefore 
sit can never be for the intereſt of a believer 
0 do us a miſchief ; becauſe he is ſure upon 
be balance of accounts to find himſelf a looſer 
-Dy it: fo if he conſiders his own welfare in 

is behaviour towards us, it will lead him to 
ous all the good that he can, and at the ſame 
Wime reſtrain him from doing us any kind of 
agjaſtice: Whereas the unbeliever does not act 
like a reaſonable creature, if he favours us con- 
rary to his preſent intereſt, or does not dif- 
gr cis us, when he has got an advantageous op- 
ortunity for ſo doing. 
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= Again, the great received articles of the 
briſtian religion, ſuch as the incarnation and 
WW itcrings of our Saviour, produce naturally 
ere · ſuch 
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Cu ap, ſuch habits of virtue in the mind of man, 
I. that the infidel himſelf muſt at leaſt allow, 
w— that no other ſyſtem of religion could fo ef 
Section fectually contribute to the practice of moral Mi 
3. virtues. For, they inſpire us with great ideas 2 
—v— of the dignity of human nature, and of the 
love, which the ſupreme Being bears to his Ml 
creatures; and, conſequently, engage us in 
the higheſt acts of duty towards our creator, 
our neighbour, and ourſelves. There can- 
not be a ſtronger motive to a firm truſt and 
reliance on the mercies of our Maker, than 
the giving us his Son to ſuffer for us. Our 
love and eſteem, even of the moſt inconſide- 
rable part of mankind, are in the ſtrongeſt 
manner enforced upon us, by the belief that 
Chriſt died for us all: nor can any conſide- 
ration diſpoſe us tp a ſtricter guard upon the 
purity of our own hearts, than our being 
members of Chriſt, and a part of the ſociety 
of which that unſpotted perſon is the head 
Theſe are conſiderations, which being di- 
cuſſed with that candour and fſeriouſnels, 
which they deſerve, one might imagine, 
ſhould eradicate the ſpirit of bitterneſs, atro- 
gance, and malice, with which the modern 
infidels ſeem to be acted, and prevent their 
raiſing ſuch inſignificant cavils, doubts, andi 
ſcruples, as may be ſtarted againſt every 
thing, that is not capable of mathematical 
demonſtration ; in order to unſettle the mind 
of the 1gnorant, diſturb the public pep 3 
U ” 
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ſubvert morality, and throw all things into Cx ap» 

diſorder and confufion. But if none of theſe I. 

. reflections can have any influence upon them. 
chere is one ſtill behind, which perhaps may, Section 

WW becauſe it is adapted to their vain ambition; 3- 

he namely, the wiſeſt and the beſt of men 1 
„all ages of the world have been thoſe, who 

WW ived up to the religion of their country, 
hen they ſaw nothing in it oppoſite to mo- 

ality, and to the beſt lights they had of the 

: xiſtence, and attributes of the Deity. Be- 


des, 


= Notwithſtanding their great pretences to 
iberty, atheiſm is more dreadful, and would 
e more grievous to human ſociety, if it 
eere inveſted with ſufficient power, than 
eligion under any ſhape, where its profeſ- 
ons do at the bottom believe what they 
rofeſs. And the atheiſt, who does not be- 
eee there is a God, is a very terrible animal, 
- ad will talk of natural rights, and the juſt 
eedoms of mankind, no longer than till he 
imſelf gets into power: nor have we any 
rounds to hope for his falvation, or that 
od will ever vouchſafe him ſufficient grace 
i Wo reclaun him from thgſe errors, which have 
Nen ſo immediately levelled againſt his ex- 
Wtcnce, love, and mercy. 


Let us now confider that other ſet of 
en, who, unwilling to be ranked with the 
| | fool, 


Vor. I, E 
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l Cu Ap. fool, that ſays in his heart, There is 0 
[i I. God, call themſelves Free-thinkers, and wil 
fl hall find them ſuch as endeavour by a lite 
Section traſh of words and ſophiſtry, to weaken and 
| 3- deſtroy thoſe very principles, for the vin 
—>—dication of which, freedom of thought af 
firſt became laudable. For, notwithſtand 
ing they endeavour to ſtrengthen their am 
ment with the plauſible pretence of follo 
{ ing the example of Socrates and Tully, ani 
wal many other eminent ſages of old, who del 
parted from the religious notions of their n« 
tions, they either impoſe upon themſelves, oi 
ignorantly deceive others concerning | the 
great men, whoſe free-thinking conſiſted i 
aſſerting the unity and immateriality of til 
godhead, the immortality of the ſoul, a ſ 
of future rewards and puniſhments, and til 
neceſſity of virtue, excluſive of all filly and 
ſuperſtitious practices, to procure the happil 
neſs of the world to come; being only tree 
thinkers, ſo far forth as they approached to ti 
doctrines of chriſtianity, that is, to thoſe wh 
ry doctrines which our modern free-thinkenf 
would perſuade us, as free-thinkers, to dou 
| the truth of. Conſequently theſe great mai 
are ſo far from giving any ſanction to ti 
party, that they ſhould have been propoſed i 
our imitation, rather as they embraced tha 
divine truths, than only upon the account il 
their breaking looſe from the common nol 
ons of their countrymen, Therefore tha 
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i bretenſion to be free-thinkers, is no other than CHAP, 
ei kes have to be free-livers, and ſavages have I. 

o be free-men: they can think whatever 
ey have a mind to, and give themſelves up Section 
Wo whatever conceit the extravagancy of their 3- 
nclination or their fancy, ſhall ſuggeſt : theſe 
en can think as wildly as they talk and act, 
and will not endure that their wit ſhould be 
ontrouled by decency and common ſenſe ; 

e duction, coherence, conſiſtency, and all the 

les of reaſon they accordingly diſdain, as too 

reciſe and mechanical for men of a liberal 

Education : whereas in truth, the greateſt 
unmber of this ſet of men, are thoſe, who for 

ant of a virtuous education, or examining 
oe grounds of religion, know ſo very little 
f the matter in queſtion, that their infideli- 

ss but another term for their ignorance and 
conſideration. 


This being the very foundation of infideli- 
. it creates in them either a vanity of appear- 
ag wiſer than the reſt of mankind, or an oſ- 
entation of courage in deſpiſing the terrors 
St another life, which have ſo great an influ- 
Ice on what they call weaker minds; or an 
eerſion to a belief that muſt cut them off 
om many of thoſe pleaſures they propoſe to 
bemſelves, and fill them with remorſe for 4 
any of thoſe they have already taſted with- 44 in 
Not any real advantage: and for this reaſon i 
ey have always been accounted a ſet of dry, þ 
| * | ö 
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CH AP, joyleſs, dull fellows, who want capacities and : 
I. talents to make a figure amongſt mankind tin 


I 5 upon benevolent and generous principles ; ani hc 
i = Section think to ſurmount their own natural mean fe 
[ + neſs by laying offences in the way of ſuch a lul 
[ make it their endeavours to excel upon ter 
| 4 received maxims and honeſt arts of life. Thy 
fl are unacquainted with the emotions, whic _ 
0 poſſeſs great minds when they are turned ſu ad 


religion, and it is apparent that they are the 
touched with any ſuch ſenſation as the ay to 
ture of devotion. Whatever one of theſe ſe fam 
ners may think, they certainly want parts tif 
be devout ; and a ſenſe of iety towards hee 

ven, as well as the ſenſe of any thing elſe, wn 
lively and warm in proportion to the faculti 
of the head and heart. I 


A free-thinker is employed on certain n 
nute particularities of religion, the difficuly 
of a ſingle text, or the unaccountableneſs al 
ſome ſtep of providence or point of docttia 
to his narrow faculties, without comprehe ni 
ing the ſcope and deſign of chriſtianity : fa 
which reaſon he can look at the glorious 
frame of nature, without paying any adoratil 
on to him that raiſed it; and can conſider thi 
great revolutions in the univerſe, without li 
ing up his mind to that ſuperior Power, which 
hath the direction of it; he can preſume i W 
cenſure the deity in his ways towards ani 
dealings with men; he can level the humul 
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nace with the beaſts that periſh ; he can ex- CHAp. 
W tinguiſh in his own mind, all the pleaſing I. 

hopes of a future ſtate, and endeavours to fti-w— 
an fe the friendly checks of conſcience, and to Section 
null himſelf into a ſtupid ſecurity againſt the 3- 

s terrors of a future judgment. OY 
i 


= Theſe men alſo ſhould never pretend any 

fa advantage to mankind, by the publiſhing of 

un ctheir ſchemes. Their doctrines are not able 
rap to make a man a better citizen, or father of a 
do. ¶ family; a more endearing husband, a more duCkx 
eiful ſon, or a more ſincere friend: they cannot 
ealarge his public or private virtues; nor cor= {| | 
ect any of his frailties or vices. There is nei- 
her any thing joyful or glorious in ſuch opi- 
Wions : they can neither refreſh nor enlarge 

Hor thoughts; they can in no wiſe contribute 
y thing to the happineſs, nor raiſe the 
= gnty of human nature; neither can they 
aniſh terrors, nor ſet the mind at caſe, ex- 
ept it be the minds of impenitent criminals 
nd malefactors, (and which, for the good of 
gpankind, ſhould be in perpetual terror and 
arm :) for nothing can ſo much diſturb the 
inds of the virtuous, as to take away their 
omfort and ſupport in affliction, ſickneſs, 
ad age, and death. 


Theſe are the grand reformers, that under- 
le to free the world from the ties, which 
Religion impoſeth upon our minds, from the 
3 E 3 expecta- ll 
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CH AP, expectation of a future judgment, and from 

I. the terrors of a troubled conſcience, not by 

H,— reforming men's lives, but by giving en. 

27101 couragement to their vices, The importam 

3- truths that they pretend to demonſtrate, »M 

360 perſuade mankind, that there is no ſuch 

thing as a wiſe and juſt Providence; that 

the mind of man is corporeal; that religion 

is a ſtate-trick, contrived to make men ho- 

neſt and virtuous, and to procure a mainte- 

nance for others to teach and exhort them u 

be ſo; that the good tidings of life and im-. 

mortality, brought to light by the goſpel, 

are fables and impoſtures ; and from believ- 

ing that we are made in the image of God, 

they would degrade us to an opinion, tha 

we are on a level with the beaſts that periſh. 

Wretched abſurdities ! maintained in oppo- 

ſition to the light of nature, and divine reye- 

lation, by fly innuendos and cold jeſts, by 

ſuch low ſophiſtry, and ſuch confuſed and 

indigeſted notions, that one might vehement- WM 

ly ſuſpect thoſe men did uſurp the name 

of free-thinkers, with the ſame view that 
hypocrites do that of godlineſs, that it may 

ſerve for a cloak to cover the contrary defect I 

which is, that they are not able to think at 

all. Thus they ſpeak of virtue, as the moſt 

amiable thing in the world; but at the ſame Wi 

time they extol her beauty, they take care 

to leſſen her portion, by deſtroying or weak: 

ening the ſtrongeſt motiyes to it, which aꝶ iſ 

| | Km 
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acoommodated to all capacities, and fitted to CHAP, 
Vork on all diſpoſitions, and enforcing thoſe I. 
alone, which can affect only generous and 
exalted minds. The ſober fort, indeed, tell Secrian 
; WWyou, that virtue is beautiful, and vice de- 3. 
Wformed; that the former deſerves our love, e 
ud the latter our abhorrence; but then, it 
for their own fake, or on account of the 

ood and evil, which immediately attend 
them, and are inſeparable from their ref 

ne natures. As for the immortality of the 

Woul, or eternal puniſhments and rewards, 
choſe are openly ridiculed, or rendered ſuſ- 

en. picious by the moſt fly and laboured ſo- 
Wphiſtry, 


58s that a perſon, who exerts himſelf in the 

nodern way of free-thinking, if he be not a 
ve- ¶ſtupid idolater, does certainly contribute all 
e can to the making other men ſo, either 
y ignorance or deſign, which lays him un- 
er the imputation, I will not ſay, of being 
fool or knave ; but of incurring the con- 


| WMcmpt or deteſtation of all the human ſpecies, 
I propoſe therefore, as the mildeſt puniſt« 


Wpnent for theſe tranſgreſſors againſt religion, 
WW caon and common ſenſe, that the free-think-- 
rs ſhould be treated as a ſet of poor ignorant 
rrcatures, that have not ſenſe to diſcover the 
Excellency of religion: and who proclaim a- 

aud to the world, that they have leſs mo- 

5 E 4 tives 
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CHAP. tives to be honeſt than the reſt of theit fellow. 
I, ſubjects, who have all the inducements to the 
F xerciſe of any virtue, which a free-thitike 
dee ton can poſſibly have, and, beſides, the expect. 
3+ tion of a never ending happineſs or tniſery a 


* 
1 


the conſequence of that choice, which we all 
are to make in this Life. 


Yet I am ſo charitable to think that there 
may be ſome cure found for this defect of the 
underſtanding, or, if you pleaſe, corruption of 
the will. And as it is plain that a free-think. 
er's underſtanding wants to be opened and en- 

| | larged, he ſhould be taught the way to order 


and methodize his ideas or conceptions ; fot 


| 
j 
l 
\ 
| 
| 
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| which end I would recommend the uſeful 
ſtudy of the mathematicks. And again, a8 
| his imagination is filled with amuſements a- 
riſing from prejudice, and the obſcure of falſe 
lights in which he ſees things, it will be ne- 
| ceſſary to bring him into good company, and 
ſometimes to church; by which means, it is 
not impoſſible but that he may in time come 
to a right ſenſe of religion, and wear off the il 
impreſſions he has received from, bad compa- 
| ny, ignorant tutors, and vicious inclinations. 
4 But above all things let his vanity be ſubdued, 
This is the principal motive that prompts a 
little genius to diſtinguiſh itſelf by ſingulari- 
ties that are hurtful to his fellow creatures; 
or, at leaſt, let it be gain'd over to the intereſt 
of religion, by giving him to underſtand 3 

the 
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the greateſt wits of the age have a reſpect for C Ap. 
things ſacred; that his rapſodies find no ad- I. 
mirers; and that the name of free-thinker has 
like Tyrant of old, degenerated from its ori- Section 
ginal ſignification, and is now ſuppoſed to de- 4. 
note ſoinething contrary to wit, reaſon and 
_— : and finally that now blaſphemy and 
irreligion are diſtinctions, which have lon 

ſince deſcended down to the ſcum and off: 
ſcouring of the people, who would be glad to 

ſubject religion to their brutiſh paſſions. 


IV. We have conſidered human life 
as a ſtate of probation, and adverſity, as the 
poſt of honour in it, aſſigned often to the 
moſt deſerving men; becauſe our minds 
are, as it were, chequered with truth and 
falſhood; and as our faculties are narrow, 
and our views are ſhort, it is impoſſible but 
that our curioſity muſt meet with many re- 
pulſes, For which reaſon, the inquiſitive 
are confounded in accounting for the pro- 
miſcuous diſtribution of good and evil to the 
virtuous and wicked in this world, when 
they endeavour to do it by the dint of un- 
aſſiſted reaſon, They obſerve, that ſeveral 
bleſſings degenerate into calamities, and that 
ſeveral calamities improve into bleſſings, ac- 
cording as they fall into the poſſeſſion of 
wiſe or fooliſh people: they often find pow- 
er with ſo much inſolence and impatience 
cleaving to it, that it becomes a misfortune 
| to 
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CHAFP.to the perſon on whom it is conferred : youth 

I. often languiſheth with diſtempers, worſe 

— than the infirmities of old age; wealth ig 

Section often united to ſuch a ſordid avarice, a8 

4. makes it the moſt uncomfortable and pain- 

ful kind of poverty : on the contrary, they 

often find pain made glorious by fortitude, 

poverty loſt in content, deformity beautified 

with virtue: and to omit further particulars, 

they obſerve, that bleſſings are often like 

good fruits planted in a bad foil, which, by 

degrees, fall off from their natural reliſh in- 

to taſtes altogether inſipid or unwholſome ; 

and that calamities are like harſh fruits culti- 

vated in a good ſoil, and enriched by proper 

grafts and inoculations, till they ſwell with 

generous and delightful juices, without be- 

ing able, by all their human knowledge, to 
foreſee the wiſe ends of providence. 


Our preſent ſituation is improper to judge 
of the counſels, by which providence acts, 
ſince but little arrives at our knowledge, 
and even that little we diſcern imperfectly, 
« we ſee hut in part, and as in a glaſs dark- 
& ly“ ; becauſe providence, in its oeeono- 
my, regards the whole ſyſtem of time and 
things together, fo that we cannot diſcover 
the beautiful connections between incidents, 
which lie widely ſeparated in time, and by 
looſing ſo many links of the chain, our rea- 
ſonings become imperfect and broken. Con- 

ſequently, 
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ſequently, thoſe parts in the moral world, CAP. 
which have not an abſolute, may yet have I. 

a relative beauty, in reſpe& of ſome other 
parts concealed from us, but open to his eye, Section 
who is able at once to ſee all things paſt, 4 
preſent, and to come : and thoſe event, 
the permiſſion of which ſeems now to accuſe 

his goodneſs, may, in the conſummation of 

all things, both magnify his goodneſs, and ex- 

alt his wiſdom. 5 


Should not theſe conſiderations check our 
preſumption; for, it is in vain to apply our 
meaſures of regularity, to matters of which 
we know neither the beginning, nor the end; 
neither what has gone before, nor what ſhall 
come after? yet from hence come all thoſe 
pathetical complaints of ſo many tragical e- 
vents, which happen to the wiſe and to the 
good; and of ſuch ſurprizing proſperity, 
which is often the reward of the guilty and 
of the fooliſh ; that unaſſiſted reaſon, as I 
ſaid before, is often puzzled, and at a loſs 
what to pranaunce upon ſo myſterious a diſ- 
penſation of almighty power and wiſdom, 
But we cannot be guilty of a greater act of 
uncharitableneſs, than to interpret the afflic- 
tions which befal our neighbours, as puniſh-' 
ments and judgments. This aggravates the 
evil to him who is afflicted, when he looks 
upon himſelf to be the mark of divine ven- 
geance, and abates the compaſſion of thoſe 

towards 
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cnar. towards him, who regard him in ſo dreadful 
I. a light. Vet 
— — k 
Section They, who do not ſeck the will of God 
4+ in his Tas word, have a crime for every 
—— misfortune: that can befal any of their ac- 
quaintance ; and when they hear of a rob. 
bery that has been made, or a murder that 
has been committed, they enlarge more upon 
the guilt of the ſaffering perſon, than on 
that of the thief or of the murderer. Self. 
love ſo far excludes their love of God, and 
of their neighbour, as to charge the Almigh- 
ty with injuſtice, by interpreting whatever 
happens to their neighbours, as judgments, 
but their own misfortunes, as only trials. 
Than which nothing in the very reaſon of 
the thing can be more abſurd, to aſcribe tem- 
poral judgments to any particular crimes : 
tor, generally ſpeaking, there is no calamity 
or affliction, which is ſuppoſed to have hap- 
pened, as a 0.138 to a vicious man, which 
does not ſometimes happen to men of ap- 
proved religion and virtue. Calamities and 
accidents happen to all alike, for wiſe, juſt, 
and good ends of providence ; g.M affliction 
Wo * cometh not forth of the duſt, neither doth 
| * trouble ſpring out of the ground” : and 
Pl therefore when we ſee any one under parti- 
cular opprefſions, we ſhould not judge it 
always to be a token of God's vengeance on 


the oppreſſed, but look upon it as ariſing 
from. 
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from the common lot of human nature. Cx AP. 
ts a little higher; it I. 
ſſible for us to know what are cala. 


But to carry our 


is impoſſ 


mities, and what are bleflings in this life, 1 Sear 
could relate many accidents. that have paſſed 4. 
for misfortunes, which have turn'd to the" 


welfare and proſperity of the afflicted per- 
ſons ; and we do not want examples, where 
many diſappointments have, in their conſe- 
quences, faved a man from deſtruction. 
Therefore this manner of judging from miſ- 
fortunes, is not only very uncharitable, in 
regard to the perſon on whom they fall, 
but very preſumptuous, in regard to him 
from whoſe hand they come, oor by whom 
they are permitted, 


Nor can there be a ſtronger argument for 

a future ſtate of reward and puniſhment 
beyond the grave ; for, it is wholly repug- 
nant to the nature of a Being, who appears 
infinitely wiſe and good in all his works, to 
permit the virtuous to be unfortunate, and 
the vicious perſons to be proſperous in this 
world, unleſs that we may ſuppoſe that ſuch 
a promiſcuous and undiſtinguiſhing diſtribu- 
tion of good and evil, which was neceſſary 
for carrying on the deſigns of providence in 
this life, will be conſidered and adjuſted in a 
future ſtate. Judge not then according to 
appearances, nor before the time-; neither 
let us expect that fire ſhould fall from hea- 
ven 
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Cn AP. ven in the ordinary courſe of providence: 
I. nor when we ſee triumphant guilt, or depref. 
—— ſd virtue, in particular perſons, that the 
Section Almighty ſhould viſibly interpoſe in the 
4. defence of the good, or puniſhment of the 
wicked : becauſe there is a day fet apart for 

the hearing and requiting every perſon, ac- 
cording to what they have done in the fleſh; 

Yet, " 


How dark ſoever the works of providence 
are to mankind in this view, in regard to the 
diſpenſations of the Almighty to the children 
of men, we may plainly trace it in the for- 
mation of the human body, as well as in o- 
ther parts of the creation, Thoſe who were 
{killed in anatomy among the ancients, con- 
cluded from the outward and inward make of 
a human body, that it was the work of a being 
il tranſcendently wiſe and powerful. And as 
= the world grew more enlightened: in this art, 
their diſcoveries gave them freſh opportuni- 
| ties of admiring the conduct of providence in 
| this particular. Since the circulation of the 
lh blood- has been found out, and many other 
great diſcoveries have been made by our mo- 
dern anatomiſts, we ſee new wonders in the 
human compoſition : and the body of every 
| animal is a particular ſyſtem of providence 
| that lies in a narrow compals, 
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Could the body of the whole earth; or in- Cay. 
deed the whole univerſe be thus ſubmitted to I. 
the examination of our ſenſes we ſhould find 
the fame union and dependance, the ſame ne- Section 
ceſſity and uſefulneſs, the fame beauty and 4. 
harmony in all, and in every part thereof, as 
what we diſcover in the body of every ſingle 
living creature. * 


Every kind of animal is diverſified by dif- 
ferent magnitudes, each of which gives riſe 
to a different ſpecies. Thus they that in- 
ſpect the reptile world, or conſider thoſe 
different kinds of animals that fill the ſeas 
and the waters, meet with the ſame repeti- 
tions among ſeveral ſpecies, that differ very 
little more than in ſize and in bulk from one 
another. Vet, notwithſtanding every kind 
of animal differs from every other kind in 
their make, there is not the leaſt turn in the 
muſcles, or twiſt in the fibres of any one, 
which does not render them more proper 
for that particular animal's way of life, than 
they would have been by any other caſt ot 
texture. 


There is no living creature, conſidered 
in itſelf, but has many very complicated parts, 
that are exact copies of ſome other parts, 
which it poſſeſſeth, and which are compli- 
cated. in the ſame order. And can 2 

in 
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think this reaſonable to imagine, that in the 
infinite variety, which is in the world, all 
things ſhould happen by chance, as well and 
as orderly, as the greateſt wiſdom could 
have contrived them? whoever can believe 
this, muſt not do it with his underſtanding, 
but with his will, For, it is impoſſible for 
chance to be thus delicate and uniform in her 
operations, The fimilitude and reſemblance 


in the arm, the hand, the fingers ; the en- 


tire correſpondence of one halt of the body 
with the other in all thoſe minute ſtroke, 
without which a man might have very well 
ſubſiſted ; the repetition of a ſingle part ma- 
ny times in the ſame body, notwithſtanding 
it conſiſts of the moſt intricate weaving of 
numberleſs fibres, and theſe parts differing 
ſtill in magnitude, as the convenience of thei 
particular fituation requires, ſhopld certainly 
prove that man to be of a ſtrange caſt of 
underſtanding, who does not diſcover the 
finger of God in ſo wonderful a contrivance; 
and they are very evident demonſtrations of an 
all-wiſe contriver; as thoſe more numerous 
copyings, which are found among the vellels 
of the ſame body, are evident demonſtrati- 
ons that they could not be the work of 
chance. This conſideration may yet be car- 
ried further by thoſe, who reflect on the 
two ſexes in every living ſpecies, with their 
reſemblances to each other, and thoſe a 

ticular 
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ticulir diſtinRions, that were neceflary f for On; AP. 


the preſervation of the animal world. 


Some authors argue for a providence; kommet 
— 


the whole earth 26h covered with green, 
rather than with any other colour, as being 
ſuch a right mixture of light and ſhade, that 
it comforts and ſtrengthens, inſtead of weak- 
ening or grieving the eye; and they explain- 
ed it in this manner: All colours, fay 
te they, that are more luminous than green, 
« over- power and diſſipate the animal ſpi- 
* rits, which are employ'd in the fight; 
10 whereas, thoſe that are more obſcure, do 
* not ſufficiently exerciſe the animal ſpirits : e 


but the rays which produce in us; the 


« idea of green, fall upon the eye in ſuch 
*© adue proportion; that they give the ani- 
* mal ſpirits their proper play; — by keep⸗ 
ing up the ſtruggle in a juſt balance, excite 
ea very pleaſing and agreeable ſenſation.” 
Be the cauſe what it will, we know that 
the effect is certain. And from theſe; and the 
like obſervations, if we conſidet this world 
in its ſubſervancy to man, we may conclude 
that it was made for our uſe 5 but if we 
conſider it in its natural beauty and harmo= 
ny, one would be apt to conclude, that it 
was made for the pleaſure of man. 


That great luminary the ſun, which is 
is the you foul of the univerſe, and pro- 
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Cn Ap. duces all the neceſſaries of life, has a parti. 
I. cular influence in chearing and making glad cre 
the heart of man. Every living creature 
Section which is made for our ſervice or ſuſtenance, 
4+ at the ſame time, either fill the woods with 
their muſick, furniſh us with game, or raile 
pleaſing ideas in us by their delightful ap- 
pearance. And the very fountains, lakes, 
and rivers, are not more refreſhing to the 
ſoil, through which they paſs, than they 
are to the human imagination, And as the 
fight is the moſt. perfect and moſt delight. 
ful of all our ſenſes, ſo this fills the mind 
with the greateſt variety of ideas, and cons 
verſes with its objects at the greateſt diſtance, 
as well as continues the longeſt in action 
without being tired or ſatiated. There can- 
not be a ſingle image in the fancy, that did 
not make its firſt entrance through the ſight; 
yet we have the power of retaining, alter- 
ing, and compounding thoſe images once 
received, into all the varieties of picture and 
[il viſion, that are moſt agreeable to our fancy, 
ll And, finally, as the ſenſe of feeling is very 
N much ſtreightened and confined in its opera- 
| tions as to the number, bulk, and diſtance of 
1 its particular objects; our fight ſeems de- 
| ſigned to ſupply all theſe defects, and may 
if be conſidered as a more delicate and diffu- 
| ſive kind of touch, that ſpreads itſelf over an 
| infinite multitude of bodies, comprehends 
ſ 


o | 


| the largeſt figures, and brings into ous 
Þ Wn | reach, 
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«a 


creation, 


I muſt, therefore, conclude that the athe- 
iſts and free-thinkers, looſe the greateſt con- 


reach, ſome of the moſt remote parts of theCn ay, 


— — 


ſolations of human life, in denying, or any 


wiſe endeavouring to debaſe the belief of 
God's providence in the mind of man; for 
from hence it is very reaſonable to infer, 
that part of the pleaſure, which happy 
minds ſhall enjoy in a future ſtate, ſhall a- 
riſe from an enlarged contemplation of the 
divine wiſdom in the government of this 
world, and a diſcovery of the ſecret and a- 
mazing ſteps of providence throughout all 
generations, And 


Though it is confeſſed that a great part of 
what we call good or ill fortune, riſes ont of 
right or wrong meaſures and ſchemes of life t 
when we hear a man complain of his being 
unfortunate in all his undertakings, he may 
be ſhrewdly ſuſpected for a very weak man 
in his affairs. And it was a long time ago 
the obſervation of a great ſtateſman, That 
unfortunate and imprudent, are but two words, 
lignifying the fame thing. Yet, tho' pru- 
dence does in a great meaſure produce our 
good or ill fortune in this world, there are 
many unforeſeen accidents and occurrences, 
which very often pervert the fineſt ſchemes 
that can be laid or contrived by the art and 

wiſdom 


F 2 


1 


| 
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Cn ay. wiſdom of man. The race is not alway W-** 
I. to the ſwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong, . n 
or can any thing leſs than infinite wiſdom Wt” 
Section have an abſolute command over fortune ; the n © 
4. higheſt degree of it, which man can poſſeſs, — 
is by no means equal to fortuitous events 4 
and to ſuch contingences as may ariſe in the ra 
proſecution of our affairs in every age and Ale 
ſtation of life, ] beg! 
Therefore, it is a great preſumption to — 
aſcribe our ſucceſſes to our own management, = 

and not to eſteem ourſelves, upon any bleſſing, i 85 
rather, as it is, the bounty of heaven, than the 80 
effect or acquiſition of our own prudence and f, fn 
ſkill. For, God delights in an humble mind, whic 
and by ſeveral of his diſpenſations ſeems pur. ¶ ann. 
poſely to ſhew us, that our own ſchemes of WF , 
prudence have no ſhare in the advancement of BW - 
our fortunes in this life: but it very often 2 
happens, that prudence, which has alway I on 

in It a great mixture of caution, hindem a dug 

man from being ſo fortunate, as he might | 

poſſibly have been without it. He who on- T} 
ly aims at what is likely to ſucceed, and BY gi! 
follows cloſely the dictates of human ptu - force 

dence, never meets with thoſe great and un- that 
foreſeen ſucceſſes, which are often the effect ludel 
of a ſanguine temper, or a more happy raſh- 2 
neſs: and if we rightly examine things, we * 
| may eafily find, that there is a fort of cxco- WF - hi 


nomy in divine providence, that one «+ 
excel, 
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excel, where another is imperfect, in order CHAT. 
to make men more uſeful to each other, and I. 
mix them together in ſociety. It is as neceſſary⸗ 
in converſation for men to have different ta- Section 
lents, as it is beneficial to commerce, that men 4. 
ſcnould be of different trades and occupations, 
In fine, as the happieſt climate doth not pro- 
S duce all things, it was ſo ordered from the 
beginning, that one part of the earth ſhould 
W want the product of another, that all man- 
kind might be united in a general correſpon- 
W dence and good underſtanding, even in re- 
J card to their common intereſt, 


So that, upon the whole: fince man is 


ſo ſhort- ſighted a creature, and the accidents 
which may happen to him, ſo various, I 
cannot but declare, that were there any 
doubt of a providence, yet it would be very 
deſirable there ſhould be ſuck a being of in- 
finite wiſdom and 


ſs, as providence is, 
on whoſe direction we might rely in the con- 
duct of human affairs. 


This is an argument, which, I think, may 
ſtill be ſtrengthened by enquiring into the 
force of novelty, It ſeems almoſt impoſſible 
that a reaſonable creature ſhould reſt abſo- 
lutely ſatisfied in any acquiſitions whatever, 
without endeavouring after more; for, ſhould. 
it be improved with the higheſt attainments 
of human knowledge, the mind hath an 

* idea 
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Cn Ap. dea of an infinity of things ſtill behind worth 
| I. knowing, to the knowledge therefore of 
_——— which it cannot be indifferent and carelek, 
Mion It is novelty that awakens deſire, enhances 
4. delight, kindles anger, provokes envy, and 
inſpires horror. We muſt aſcribe it to no- 
velty that love languiſheth. with enjoyment, 
and friendſhip itſelf is recommended by in- 
tervals of abſence ; that monſters, by uſe, 

are beheld without loathing, and the moſt 
enchanting beauty without rapture ; and that 

we can with the greateſt coldneſs behold 

the ſtupendous diſplays of omnipotence, and 

be in tranſports at the puny eſſays of human 

ſkill; that we throw aſide ſpeculations of the 
ſublimeſt nature and vaſteſt importance into 

ſome obſcure corner of the mind, to make 
room for new notions of no conſequence at 

all ; and are even tired of health, becauſe not 
enlivened with alternate pain. Nor is men's 
willingneſs to undergo the fatigues of philoſo- 
phical diſquiſitions, ſo much owing to the 
greatneſs of objects, as to their novelty : there 

muſt not only be field and game enough for 

the chace ; and it is not enough that the un- 
derftanding is prompted with a reſtleſs thirſt 

of knowledge, effectually to rouſe the foul 
when ſunk into a ſtate of indolence and ſloth; 

but there muſt be alſo an uncommon pleaſure 
annext to the firſt appearance of truth in the 

mind of man : which temper is ſometimes 
attended with great inconveniences if not 


guarded 
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* 


guarded againſt; for, through too great an Cn AP, | 


eagerneſs of ſomething new, we are many 


times impatient of ſtaying long enough upon . 


a queſtion, that requires ſome time to reſolve 


it; or, which is worſe, perſuade ourſelves 4 


that we are maſters of the ſubje& under con- 
fideration, before we are ſo, only to be at 


the liberty of going upon a freſh enquiry. 
It is novelty that makes every ſpecies of 


creatures, who have been leaſt time in the 
world, appear beſt pleaſed with their con- 
dition : for, the world hath not only a freſh- 
neſs on it, that ſtrikes the ſenſe of 4 new 
comer after a moſt agreeable manner ; but 
its very exiſtence, unattended with any 
great variety of enjoyments, excites pleaſure 
in every ſenſe, On the contrary, when age 
advanceth, every thing ſeems to wither, the 
ſenſes are diſguſted with their old entertain- 
ments, and exiſtence turns infipid and flat. 
Behold and confider the different ſtages of 
human life ! The child is diverted with the 
ſmalleſt trifle ; if he be free from pain, and 
gratified in his change of toys. The boy is 
never diſturbed, but by a little puniſhment 
or confinement from his play. The time 
of youth muſt be employed in more viotent 
pleaſures. The man devoted to the purſuit 
of wealth or ambition loves the hfirry of an 
active life : and old age, having loſt its capa- 
city for theſe ayocatiens, and being decayed 

F 4 in 
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Cu Ap. in its faculties, becomes burthenſome to. it- 
I, ſelf. Again, if we conſider novelty with 
Lw—— regard to the ſeyeral degrees or ſtations of 
Section men, it ſets at naught, and annihilates all 
4. their boaſted diſtinctions. Squnding titles, 
wy ſtately buildings, fine gardens, caſtly furni- 
| ture, gilded chariots, rich equipages, dazzle 


L; every one but their conſtant poſſeſſor; ta 
i him that is accuſtomed to ſuch enjoyments, 
| they are cheap and regardleſs, 


| | Which fondneſs of novelty, that makes ug 
if out of conceit with all we already enjoy, 1s 
| a conyincing proof for a future ſtate, For 

man was either made in vain, which will 
ſcarce be aſſerted, or this is not the world 
he was made for, wherein from the cradle 
to the grave, he is continually deluded with 
fleeting ſhadows pf happineſs ; than which 
thing can be a greater inſtance of vanity, 
Therefore, ſays a moſt judicious author, 
** That man is beyond expreſſion ſtupid or 
* prejudiced, who from the vanity of lite 
cannot gather that he is deſigned for im- 
mortality.“ 


Ns A ſtrong, ſteady, maſculine piety 
is moſt glorious in the eyes of mankind, and 
ornamental to human nature, ſetting aſide 
the infinite advantages, which ariſe from it ; 
and therefore it is of the laſt importance, 
tg ſeaſon the paſſions of a child with devo- 


tion, 
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tion, which ſeldom dies in a mind that has CRAP. 
been ſo trained up from its infancy.: and, I. 
notwithſtanding it may ſeem for a while — 
extinguiſhed by the cares of the world, the Section 
heats of youth, or the allurements of vice; 5. 
yet it generally breaks out, and diſcovers it- ＋ ] . 
{elf again, as ſoon. as diſcretion, conſidera - 

tion, age, or misfortunes have brought the 

man to himſelf ; train up a child in the way 

that he ſhould go, and when he is old, he 

will not depart from it, is the advice, ob- 
ſervation, and opinion of the wiſe ſon of 

David. 1 
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Temperance, ſobriety and juſtice without 
devotion, will wax cold, infipid, and life- 
leſs, and may rather be ſtiled philoſophy than 
religion, By devotion the mind is opened 
to great conceptions, and filled with more 
ſublime ideas than the moſt exalted ſcience 
is able to confer ; and at the ſame time, the 
ſoul is warmed and agitated therewith more 
than by any pleaſure this world can afford. 
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Devotion has adorned the ſeveral countries 
of the world, with the nobleſt buildings. 
By this, temples and other public places of 
worſhip have been erected to open the mind: 
to vaſt conceptions, and to fit it to converſe 
with the divinity, that has promiſed to re- 
fide in thoſe magnificent and ſtupendious 
fabricks; for, every thing that is majeſtick 
| imprints 
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Cr ay.imprints an awfulneſs and reverence on the 
I. mind of the beholder, and ſtrikes in with 
che natural greatneſs of the ſoul, whoſe hopes 
Section are filled with immortality, and a joyful 
5- profpe& of future rewards promiſed to all 
thoſe, who live in a dutiful ſubmiſſion to 

all the doctrines of that religion, which the 

fon of God has publiſhed to mankind, It is 
devotion, that calls upon us to ſettle accounts 
between our Maker and our own ſouls, to 

cancel unrepented ſins, and to renew our 
contracts of obedience for the future. And 

it is devotion that has appointed ſtated times 

for particular acts of piety, or the exerciſe of 

certain religious duties in all civil govern- 
ments, whatever deity they worſhipped, or 
whatever religion they eſtabliſhed : becauſe, 

that which may be done at all times, is of- 

ten totally neglected and forgotten, unlefs 

fixed and determined to ſome time more than 
another; and therefore though ſeveral dutles 

may be ſuitable to every day of our lives, 

they are moſt likely to be performed, "if 

fome days are more particularly ſet apart to 

put them in practice. Which propenſity of 

the mind to religious worſhip ; the natural 
tendency of the foul in dangers and diſtreſſes, 

in forrows and fickneſs, to fly to ſome ſu- 

perior being for help and relief; the grati- 

tude to an inviſible over-ruling power, which 

1 ariſes in us upon receiving any extraordinaty 
| and unexpected good fortune or — 
1 | 0 
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the acts of love and admiration, with which CR ap; 
the thoughts of men are ſo wonderfully tranſ— I. 
ported in meditating upon the divine perfec- . 
tions, and the univerſal concurrence of all Section 
nations in the great article of adoration, 5. 
plainly ſnew that devotion or religious wor- 
hip muſt be the effect of a tradition from 

ame firſt founder of mankind, or that it is 
conformable to the natural light of ſound 
reaſon, or that it proceeds from an inſtinct 
implanted in the human ſoul, But which 
ever of them ſhall be aſſigned as the princi- 
ple of divine worthip, it manifeſtly points to 
a ſupreme being, as the firſt author, and only 
object thereof, Yet 


Nothing is more certain than that this re- 
ligious principle may ſometimes lead us into 
enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition, when it is not 
moderated by that right and ſound reaſon, 
which God has implanted in us to be the guide 
of all our actions; and nothing is more com- 
mon than to make it a cloke for knavery 
and perſecution. But a head turned with 
religious enthuſiaſm deſerves our greateſt pi- 
ty; and when devotion does not lie under the 
check of reaſon, it is very apt to degenerate in- 
to enthuſiaſm. So that the mind, which finds 
herſelf very much enflamed with her devo- 
tions, is too much inclined to think they are 
not of her own kindling, but blown up in 
her, by ſomething divine; and the foul that 

indulgeth 
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Cu Ar. indulgeth this thought too far, and humours 
I. the growing paſſion, at laſt flings herſelf 
into imaginary raptures and extaſies; and 
Section then being once perſuaded that ſhe is under 
5. the influence of ſome divine impulſe, or di- 
rected by a much ſuperior guide; it is no 
wonder, if ſhe ſlights human ordinances, and 

refuſes to comply with any eſtabliſhed form 


of religion, 


The perſon that is diſtracted, though it 
be only with pride, malice, or jealouſy, is 
a fight very mortifying to human nature; 
but when the diſtemper ariſeth from any in- 
diſcreet fervours of devotion, or too intenſe 
*an application of the mind to its miſtaken 
duties, it deſerves our more particular com- 
paſſion, Let us therefore be careful to keep 
our reaſon as cool as poſſible, and to guard 
ourſelves in all parts of life againſt the in- 
fluences of conſtitution, party, paſſion, and 
imagination. Superſtition is the exceſs of 
religion in general, as well as of devotion in 
particular. 


In religion, an enthufiaſt is like an obſti- 
nate clown, and a ſuperſtitious man, is like 
an inſipid courtier in converſation. Enthu- 
ſiaſm has ſomething in it of madneſs; ſu- 
* abounds with folly; as might be 
argely exemplified by the many fopperies, 
that, under the pretence of religion, on 
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been from time to time introduced and main- Cy ay. 
tained amongſt the zealots of moſt perſu·- J. 
fions ; thus as it has been well obſerved by —— 

authors, ſuch particular ſhoes and flippers Section 

have been adopted by a gothic biſhop, per- 5. 
haps, in the exerciſe of his ecclefiaſtic func. —v— 
tion; whoſe invention was improved by the 
addition of a mitre on the head, and a crook- 
ed ſtaff in the hand, under the pretence'of 
greater decency in the performance of ſome 

t of public devotions; never ſtopping, till 
at laſt the prieſts, under a pretence of more 
aptly repreſenting ſuch and ſuch myſteries 
of our holy religion, decked themſelves like 
harlequines, and their places of worſhip like 
theatres ; ſo that by degrees, the whole office 
degenerated into a gaudy and empty ſhow. 
For, after once ſuch a liberty is permitted, 
every nation, age and ſect, perhaps, add o- 

ther ceremonies, which they think more ſig- 
nificant, and which take poſſeſſion in the 
ſame manner, and are never to be driven 
out, after they have once been admitted, and 
gained the applauſe of the people, till they 
ſome times quite deſtroy the ſpirit of devoti- 
on, and lead the people into flat idolatry. 

In a word, enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition are . 
the weakneſſes of human reaſon, that expoſe = 
us to the ſcorn and deriſion of infidels, and | 
link us eyen below the brute creation. There- 


fore, 
We 
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Cu Ar. We have great reaſon to bleſs God, that 
I. this general form and outſide of religion js 
wW—almoſt worn out among us: but there are 
Section (till many perſons, who, by a natural melan- 
5. choly, or unchearfulneſs of heart, by miſtaken 
I notions of piety, or by weakneſs of under. 
ſtanding, love to indulge this uncomfortable 

way of life, and give themſelves up a prey 

to melancholy and grief. The pleaſures of 
converſation, and all thoſe ſocial entertain» 
ments, which are not only innocent, but 
praiſe-worthy, are cut off by ſuperſtitious 

fears, and groundleſs ſcruples ; as if mirth 

was made for reprobates, and chearfulneſs of 

heart was to be denied thoſe, who are the 

only perſons, that are capable of enjoying it 


witheut remorſe, 


Many excellent perſons, who are weighed 
down by this habitual ſorrow of heart, rather 
deſerve our compaſſion, than our reproaches. 
Is it not a pity to ſee a perſon, otherwiſe of a 
good underſtanding, think himſelf obliged in 
duty, to be diſconſolate and ſad ? and to look 
on a fit of ſudden laughter, as a breach of 
his vow in baptiſm? or, ſtartle at an inno- 
cent jeſt, as if it were blaſphemy ? if he 
hears that any one is advanced to a title of 
honour, he lifts up his hands and eyes; the 
deſcription of a public ceremony makes him 
ſhake his head; and he bleſſes himſelf at the 

ſight 
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ſight of a gay equipage ; becauſe his reſery- CH Ax. 
ed conſtitution imagines, that all the little I. 
ornaments of life, are the pomps and yani- —v— 
ties of a wicked world. And, conſequently, Seat ian 
he pronounceth in groſs, that all mirth is 5. 
wanton, and all wit is prophane; he is ſcan- 

dalized at youth for being lively, and at child 
hood for being full of play. He ſits like a 
mourner at a marriage: feaſt, or at a chriſten- 

ing; ſighs at the concluſion of a merry ſto- 

ry, and grows devout when the reſt of the 
company grow pleaſant and entertaining; 
through a miſtaken notion of religion and 
devotion. For, | 


The truly religious know, that it is not 
the bufineſs of virtue to extirpate, but to re- 
gulate the affections of the mind. Virtue 
will moderate and reſtrain ; but it was never 
deſigned to baniſh gladneſs from the heart of 
man, Though religion contracts the circle 
of our pleaſures, yet ſhe leaves -it wide e- 
nough for her votaries to expatiate in, to 
comfort and-refreſh the ſoul. The true ſpi- 
rit of religion cheers, as well as compoſes 
the ſoul ; it, indeed, baniſheth all levity of 
behaviour, all vicious and diſſolute mirth ; 
but, in exchange, fills the mind with a per- 
petual ſerenity, uninterrupted chearfulneſs, 
and an habitual inclination, not only to be 
8 in itſelf, but to pleaſe others alſo. 
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Cu AP. I cannot have the ſame opinion of a de. 
votee: for, a devotee is one of thoſe, who 
ways diſparage religion by their indiſcreet and un- 
ection ſeaſonable introduction of the mention of 
5. virtue on all occaſions. I, ſays a late au- 


thor of great experience, have known a wo- 
man of this caſt, that is always profeſſing he 
is what no body ought to doubt ſhe is ; and 
betrays the labour ſhe is put to, to be what 
the ought to be with chearfulneſs and ſatiſ- 
faction. She lives in the world, and denies 
herſelf none of the diverſions of it, with a 
conſtant declaration, how infipid all things 
in it are to her taſte, If ſhe is to be believed, 
the church is the only place of her-enjoy- 
ment; there ſhe diſplays her virtue, and 
ſo fervent in her devotions, that ſhe fre- 
quently prays herſelf out of breath; and be- 
cauſe ſhe is forſaken by all, ſhe ventures to 
paſs ſentence upon all love to be ridiculous, 
except it be the love of God, Thus, "if the 
ſpies the warm addreſſes of a lover to his 
miſtreſs, ſhe is out of all patience, lifts up 
her eyes to heaven, and cries, What non- 
ſenſe is that fool talking ? Will the bell ne- 
ver ring to prayers ? She never takes any de- 
light in the innocent amuſements and diver- 
ſions proper to her ſex ; but has always an 
abridged piece of morality to ſlip out of her 
pocket, when ſhe is ſure of being taken no- 
tice of, When ſhe is fat down to tea, ſhe 

never 


— 


Of the Devotee and Hypocrite. 1 


FM 


never chats, but covers her face; and be. Cyap. 
fore ſhe ventures to taſte a ſup, is ſuppoſed I. 
to be in an ejaculation, Which indifcreet —-— 
and unſeaſonable behaviour, is ſuch an offence Section 
to true ſanctity, that it diſparages it, and 5. 
makes virtue not only unamiable, but too 

often the object of ſcorn and ridicule. Such 

folly and vanity in a woman, is like vice in a 
clergyman; it does not only debaſe him, but 
makes the inconſiderate part of the world | 
think the worſe of that religion which he 
teacheth, | 


eTtr S. 7 8 


| The devotee ſeldom fails of becoming a 

perfect hypocrite ; aſſumes a face of ſancti- 
ty, and covers a multitude of vices, under a 
ſeeming religious behaviour. This humour 
ought always to be corrected : but there is 
another kind of hypocriſy, which is the 
greateſt miſchief that can befal us, and one 
of the principal engines of ſatan, to prevent 
the acceptance of our devotions before God ; 
| mean, that hypocriſy, by which a man does 
not only deceive the world, but very often 
impoſes upon himſelf ; that hypocriſy, which 
conceals his own heart from him, and makes 
him believe that he is more virtuous than he 
really is, and either not to attend to his vices, 
or to miſtake even his vices for virtues; for, 4 
thus he walks in the paths of death, while he | 
fancies himſelf engaged in a courſe of virtue. | 
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Cnar. Theſe are the people, 
I. tended modeſty, will give up all famih 
prayer, and neither crave a bleſſing befor: 
Section meat, nor God's 


amongſt us the appearance of chriſtianity in 
ordinary life and converſation. Indeed, hypo. 
criſy cannot be too much deteſted ; but, 4 
the ſame time, let it be preferred to open ink 
piety : For, though they are both equally 
deſtructive, in regard to the ſalvation of the 
on, who is ſo unfortunate to be-poſlel. 
ſed with them ; yet, in regard to other, 
bare-faced ĩrreligion is more pernicious that 
hypocriſy: therefore, the due mean to be 
obſerved, is to be ſincerely virtuous, and, 
at the ſame time, to let the world ſee we 
are ſo. Our virtue ſhould fo ſhine befor 
men, that they may ſee our good works, 
and glorify our Father which is in heaven. 


Let us then examine ourſelves by the ruls 
which are laid down for our direction it 
holy writ, and compare our lives with thc 
life of that ſacred perſon, who acted up 1 
the perfection of human nature, and is tit 
ſtanding example, as well as the great guid 

and inſtructor of thoſe, who profeſs then 


ſel ves chriſtians, Then let us alſo f 
| - 


z who, out of a p. 


protection before they g 
5- to bed, leaſt they ſhould be accounted hypo. 
critical or preciſe. But this is a vicious my- 
deſty, which has in ſome meaſure worn out 
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well what thoſe characters are, which we Cy ap, 
bear among our enemies. It is well known, I. 
that an adverſary makes a ſtricter ſearch into 
us, diſcovers every flaw and imperfection in Section 
our tempers, and though his malice may ſet 5. 
them in too ſtrong a light, it has generally 
ſome ground for what it advances. Our 
friends very often either do not ſee our 
W faults, or conceal thetn from us, or ſoften | i 
them by their repreſentations, after ſuch a | 
manner, that we think them too trivial to R 1 
be taken notice of: therefore, as a friend 
exaggerates a man's virtues, and an enemy 
enflames his crimes, a wiſe man ſhould give 
a juſt attention to both of them, ſo far as 
they may tend to the improvement of the 
one, and the leſſening of the other. By the 
reproaches caſt upon us, we ſee the worſt 
fide of ourſelves, if they are deſerved ; and 
we open our eyes to ſeveral blemiſhes and 
defects in our lives and converſations, which, 
perchance we ſhould not have obſerved with- 
out the help of ſuch ill- natured remembran- 
cers. And, on the other hand, we ſhould con- 
der how far we may deſerve the praiſes and 
approbations, which our friends beſtow upon 
us: whetheg,the actions, which they extol, 
proceed fro laudable and worthy motives 
in our own hearts, and how far we are really 9 
poſſeſſed of the virtues, which gain us applauſe f 
amongſt thoſe, with whom we are moſt con- | 
verſant. 

We 
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Cu AP. We ſhould not lay too great ſtreſs on any 
I. ſuppoſed virtues we poſſeſs, that are of x 
© —— doubtful nature. Thoſe actions, which pro. 
Section coed from natural conſtitution, favourite paf. 
 5* fions, particular education, or whatever pro- 
motes our worldly intereſt or advantage, ar 
the inlets of prejudice, the unguarded aye. 
nues of the mind, by which a thouſand er. 
rors and fecret faults find admiſſion without 
being obſerved, till they endanger our fal. 
vation, Let us then always act with great 
cautiouſneſs and circumſpeCtion in points 
where it is not impoſſible that we may be 
miſled. Bigotry and perſecution for any * 
ty or opinion, and intemperate zeal of al 
ſorts, how praiſe-worthy ſoever they -may 
appear to weak men of our own principles, 
produce infinite calamities among mankind, 
and are highly criminal in their own nature, 
There never was any party ſo juſt and reafon- 
able that a man could follow it in its height 
and violence, and at the fame time preſerve h 

OWN INNOCENCE, 


So many paſſions hide themſelves under 
zeal ; and ſo many miſchicfgggriſe from it 
when it 1s exerciſed in a wrong cauſe, that 
where it is once laudable and prudent, i 
happens to be a hundred times criminal and 
erroneous; nor is it poſſible to be otherwiſe 


if we do but only conſider that it operates per 
with 


_— 


Of Religious Zeal. 85 


with equal violence in all religions, however Cy ap, 
oppoſite they may be to one another, and in I. 

all the ſubdiviſions of each religion in parti-— 
cular ; as this nation has more than once ex- Section 
perienced almoſt to its utter ruin, For, as 5. 

| zeal for religion is commonly either pride, "YT 
intereſt, or ill-nature : ſo a man, who dif- 

fers from another in opinion, ſets himſelf 


et- above that other in his own judgment, and in 
Out ſeveral particulars pretends to be the wiſer 
ſal. perſon; which provokes the proud man, 
reat and gives a keen edge to what he calls his 


zeal, though it is really his pride. And as 
it has at all times diſtracted the world and 


Nats ſtained it with innumerable ſcenes of ſlaugh- 
al ter and bloodſhed, a wiſe man ſhould be ve- 
nay WW ry careful how he ſuffers himſelf to be ac- 
les tuated by ſuch a principle, eſpecially when 


it only regards matters of mere ſpeculation 


ure, and opinion, But 

on- 

g None are ſo forward to propagate the goſ- 
hö pel, and to promote the true worſhip b 


tire and ſword, as thoſe, who find it their 
preſent intereſt, Moſt of the maſſacres and 
devaſtations, which have been in the world, 
have taken their riſe from a furious pretend- 
ed zeal for the cauſe of God. And thus 


zeal is a great eaſe to a malicious man, by 


and making him believe that he does God's ſer- 
ile, rice, whilſt he is gratifying the bent of a 
ates WF perverſe revengeful temper. We ought to be 
1th G 3 zcalous 
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C AP. zealous always in a good work; and that 
I. zeal, which exerts itſelf for advancing mo. 
——rality, and for promoting the happineſs of 
Section mankind, is always commendable ; But when 
0. a zealot pretends to propagate chriſtianity, by 
—— deitroying ſocial virtue, and works with 
racks, gibbets, gallies and dungeons ; when 
he impriſons men's perſons, confiſcates their 
eſtates, ruins their families, and burns the 
body under a pretence of ſaving the ſoul, he 
may be declared, without any breach of cha- 
rity, a violator of the goſpel he pretends to 
eſtabliſn; and whatever he may think of his 
furious faith and religion, his faith is vain, 
and his religion is not according to godli- 

nels. 


VI. It is I believe much owing to 
theie miſtaken notions of religion that ſo 
many abuſes diſgrace the name of a chriſtian 
in the exerciſe of public worſhip. Don't 
we frequently ſee many ſet up for criticks in 
| the ſacred ſcriptures, that have no tinQture 
BY of letters or reading; but are vain enough 
to think that they can lay hold of ſomething 
| from the parſon, in his ſermon, which may, 
| by their low wit, be formed into ridicule 
j and folly. Inſtead of bending their minds 
| i and hearts to the duty of the place, they 
1 | ſeem rather to be aſſembled for converſation 
[ | and ſlander; their whole time is ſpent ei- 
. ther in accuſing the miniſter of lazineſs, 0! 

| N | m 


in aſſerting that none of the preſent ſchiſms Car. 

could have crept into the flock, but by the I. 

W negligence of the paſtors; raking together and. 

© with great ſpleen and induſtry, exaggerating Seo 

all thoſe actions of churchmen, which ei- 6, 
ther by their own illneſs or the bad light, in 

| which they place them, tend to give men 

an ill impreſſion of the diſpenſers of the goſ- 

pel. To ſlander any man is a moſt heinous 

# offence, but the crime is ſtill greater, when 

it falls upon ſuch as ought to give example 

to others in their lives and converfations. 


S>STFERESSTSegvp5E[-T 


nn BY After theſe general hints of reproach they 
ſeldom fail to depreciate the manner of his 
preaching and reading of prayers, and pre- 
ſume to enquire into his moral charaRer and 
manner of ſpending his time at home. Be- 
hold, ſay they, i his preaching to his audi- 
tors, he ſtretches his jaws ſo wide, that in- 
| ſtead of inſtructiug youth, it rather frightens 
them ; and in reading prayers he has ſuch a 
careleſs lol}, that people are juſtly offended 
at his irreverent poſture. If the weather 3s 
fair, his time is ſpent in viſiting, or on the 
bowling green ; if cold or wet, in bed, or, 
at leaſt, at home, rather than go to church 
at the hour of prayer, though perchance he 
lives within a hundred yards of it; when, 
it is more probable, their miniſter is remark- 
able for the oppoſite virtues; protects all 
under his care, by the clearneſs of bis un- 


8 4 derſtanding, 
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Cn ay. derſtanding, and the example of his life; 


J. 


viſits dying men with the air of a man, h 


hopes for his own diſſolution, and enforces 
ection in others a contempt of this life, by his own 


ed character for learning and eloquence, not 


expectation of a better in the next world, 
whoſe voice and behaviour are the lively 
images of a compoſed. and well governed 
zeal : ſo that none can accuſe him juſtly, nor 
leave him for frivolous jargon ; but ſuch, 
who cannot diſtinguiſh vociferation from e- 
loquence, and argument from railery : who 
is ſo great a judge of mankind and touches 
our paſſion with ſo ſuperior a command, that 
he who deſerts his congregation muſt be a 
ſtranger to the dictates of nature, as well a; 
thoſe of grace through the goſpel : who firſt 
convinceth the reaſon before he attempts the 
paſſions; and all the objections, which he 
can form, are laid open and diſperſed, before 
he uſeth the leaft vehemency in his ſermon; 
but when he thinks he has furniſhed the 
head, he very ſoon wins the heart ; and ne- 
ver pretends to ſhew the beauty of holineſs, 
till he has convinced every one of the truth 


thereof. 


Hence I muſt obſerve, That the gentle- 
men, who have the hard province of 1n- 
ſtructing theſe wretches in a way they are 
in no preſent diſpoſition to take, have a fix- 


to 
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ai be attainted by the weak efforts of this Cn ap. 


contemptible part of their hearers. 


little abilities to render his inſtructions unef- 
fectual ſome other way; for, if any ſenti- 
ments are delivered too ſublime for their con- 
ceptions ; if any uncommon ſubject is en- 
tered on, or one in uſe new modified with 
the fineſt judgment and dexterity ; or if any 
controverted point be ever ſo elegantly han- 
dled ; in ſhort whatever ſurpaſſes the narrow 
limits of their divinity, or is not ſuited to 
their taſte, they are all immediately upon 
the watch, fixing their eyes upon each other, 
with as nauch warmth as if they were ready 
with united force to engage in ſome deſperate 


battle; and with odd looks and geſtures con- 


fer together in ſo loud and clamorous a man- 
ner as more becomes a bear-garden, than a 
place of religious worſhip : by which means 


all that follows in the ſermon is loſt ; for, 


they blaze out and grow fo tumultuous that 
no after explanation can avail ; it being im- 
poſſible for themſelves or any neat them to 
give an account of, or to profit by what they 
cannot hear, Where things ſacred are tranſ- 
acted, there can be no excuſe for laughter, 
or converſation ; for, it breaks through all 
the rules of order and decency, and manifeſts 
a remiſineſs of mind in thoſe important mat- 
ters, 


J. 


When a preacher is ſo happy to eſcape Section 
- theſe reproaches, this tribe apply their whole 
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Cn ar. ters, which require the ſtricteſt compoſure 
I. and ſteadineſs of thought. Such a vicious 
w—— behaviour as this might be juſtly exaggerated 
Sectiaa by obſerving the veneration due to the fanc- 
©. tity of the place, the reverence owing to the 
—Y=—miniſter, or the reſpect that ſo great an al. 
ſembly, as a whole pariſh, may juſtly claim; 

which at preſent I ſhall omit. Though 


I cannot forbear throwing in my caution 
againſt thoſe country gentlemen, commonly 
called the ſquires of the pariſh, who often live 
in a perpetual ſtate of war and contention with 
the miniſter thereof; who never come to 
church themſelves, and endeavour to make all 
their tenants, atheiſts, and tythe-ſtealers ; 

while 


— I” 


** 


* Which unjuſtifiable proceeding has been ſet in its proper 
tight by a late author, as follows: Though the office and 
tenure of a clergyman is limited and 8 by ſo many con- 
ditions and qualifications, that a gentleman may more eafily 
fettle himſelf in a poſt of the greateſt honour and profit in the 
ate, than a clergyman can get a legal title to a vicarage or 
two, of 30 J. per annum in the church: Yet, 

When they are, according to all the punctilio's of the law 
and canon, pofſeffed of a maintenance, they daily find occa- 
fon to exerciſe their patience, in ſubmitting to the impoſitions 
of others; or to fhew their prudence and courage, in defend- 
ing their own and the church's rights. For I think it may 
be juſthy faid, that no order of men in this, or any other na- 
tion, are under fo fatal neceffity of frequently 433. their 
rights, or being abufed, as they are; eſpecially vicars and 
rectors of parochial churches. 

I am ſenfible, that too many, without cauſe, have charged 
the clergy in general with litigiouſneſs and rigour in demand- 
mg their dues: nor is it the clergy of this age, but gy” 
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while the parſon, in the other extreme, in- CHAP. 
ſtruts them every ſunday in the dignity of his I. 
| function 
Section 

3 : $7: 6 
the ages paſt, that have lain under this imputation ; which 
plainly demonſtrates the falſity of it: for there are not many | 
benefices, which are not conſiderably leflened, by the want 
of care and exactneſs in thoſe who have formerly enjoyed 
them ; and there may, upon occaſion, be great number of 
inſtances produced, of livings, which in former ages had all 
tythes paid in kind ; and which, if ny were now ſo to be 
paid, would be worth ſeveral hundreds wk the year ; which 
ſince that, by reaſon of compoſitions, e between the in- 
cumbents and pariſhioners, and in tract of time turned into 
unalterable cuſtoms and preſcriptions, are reduced- to ſo ſmall 
2 value, that they will ſcarce afford maintenance to a fingle 
man. For, granting that in ſome pariſhes there were from 
the beginning, ſome modus agreed to be paid in lieu of tythe, 
yet it 15 certain and demonſtrable, that in yay not to 
{ay molt pariſhes, theſe preſcriptiqns and cuſtoms grew from 
voluntary agreements: and yet in theſe very pariſhes, if the 
incumbent be ſtrict in demanding his modus, though perhaps 
it is but a groat or two-pence, where two or three ſhillings 
were originally his due, both he and his order ſhall be ex- 
claimed againſt, for extortion and oppreſſion : when yet, if 
the former incumbents were ſuch extreme exactors of their 
rights, as ſome would have them thought, theſe cuſtoms and 
preſcriptions could never have prevailed. And if the preſent 
incumbent fink his two pence or four pence inta half that 
ſum, and bring his noble to nine pence ; yet if that be ſtrict. 
ly inſiſted upon by himſelf or ſucceſſors, they ſhall be thought 
covetous and griping : of which I know ſeveral inſtances. 
And yet, in too many places, the poverty of the benefice, if 
there were no other cauſe for it, would even compel the poor 
incumbents to inſiſt upon his rights, to keep himſelf and his 
family from ftarving. 

But farther, the nobleman, or gentleman often receives 
thouſands by the year, from fewer hands than the vicar his 
three or four-ſcore. I know ſome places, where a leſs ſum 
than this is paid to the vicar, by near 200, I may ſay 500 
ſereral perſons. Among ſo many, it were ſtrange, if there 


- were not ſome troubleſome and injurious : and if there be one 


lach in a pariſh, the vicar muſt have ta do with him: but he 
| cannot 
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Cn ay, function and order, and threatens the ſquire, 
I. if he does not mend his manners, to pray for 
him in the face of the congregation. Theſe 
eien contentions, though too frequent in the 
0. country, are very fatal to chriſtianity among 
the common people, who are ſo uſed to 

be dazzled with riches and worldly grandure, 

that they pay as much difference to the un- 
derſtanding of a man who has nothing to 
recommend him but an eſtate, or a ſump- 

tuous equipage, as of a man of learning; 

and are with much dithculty brought to re- 

gard any truth from the pulpit, how impor- 

tant ſocver it may be to their ſouls health, 

when they know there are ſeveral men of 

great eſtates, who profeſs that they do not 
believe a word of what the miniſter teacheth. 


Nor can I diſmiſs this ſubject, without ſome 
reflection on another ſort of looſe behaviour 
in church, which, though it does not riſe to 
the impiety of the former, is highly blame- 
able. Some perſons are very zealous and 
punctual to-perform an ejaculation, that is 


— 


cannot chufe his dealers, as others do, but muſt accept them 
for his pay miſters, whom the landlord takes for his tenants : 
and there is many a one, who is awed into honeſty by the 
282 and riches of a landlord, who yet knows himſelf to 
e more than a match at law for his poor vicar, and uſes 
bim accordingly.” 
For farther ſatisfaction concerning the payment 0 
tythes, and our behaviour to the Clergy. See the Nzw 
IF bole Duty of Man, Sunday ii, Section 1, 


only 
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only preparatory to the ſervice of the church, Cx Ar. 

and yet neglect to join in the ſervice itſelf, I. 

ſeldom coming in till the prayers are about 

half over, and when they have entered their Section 

ſeats, inſtead of joining with the congrega- 

tion, they devoutly hold- their hats or fans 

before their faces for three or four minutes, 

then bow or courtſey to all their acquaintance, 

ſit down, take a pinch of ſnuff, and if it 

be evening ſervice, perhaps a nap, and ſpend 

the remaining time in ſurveying the congre- 

gation, without any regard to the publick 

worſhip, In my opinion, ſuch a one's de- 
votion is only a compliance to the cuſtom of 

the place, and goes no farther than a little 

eccleſiaſtical good breeding. And it is no 

leſs out of character for a lady to make a ve- 

ry low courtſey to her ſweet-heart, when, 

with the moſt courtly air imaginable ſhe 

calls herielf, miſerable ſinner ; or to ſay, 

forgive us our treſpaſſes, at the very inſtant 

of time ſhe caſts a gloting look at the maſter 

of her affections, who returns it in a moſt 

luſcious. ſmile, opening his ſnuff- box, and, 

it may be, repeating yet a more ſolemn ex- 

preſhon, And I have often admired the ex- 

cellent memories of ſome of theſe devotio- 

niſts, who ſhall give a regular and particular 

account, at their return from church, how 

a hundred or two people were dreſſed; a 

thing, by reaſon of its variety, ſo difficult to 

be digeſted and fixed in the head, that it is 


a miracle 
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Cu Ap. a miracle to me, how two poor hours of di- 
I. vine ſervice, can be time ſufficient for ſo 
w——claborate an undertaking ; the duty of the 
Section place too being jointly, and, no doubt, oft pa- 
7. thetically performed at the fame time. But, 
Ass a proper rebuke, though, I think, they 
deſerve one that is more ſevere, I muſt tell 
theſe diſturbers of publick worſhip, that 
wealth, good humour, and good breeding, 
may be beſt employ'd in the ſervice of reli 
gion and virtue, and that other opportuni- 
ties might be found out to compliment and 

make obſervations on the faſhions, 


VII + One of the ſtrongeſt inclinations 
in the mind of man, is the deſire of know- 
ing future events. For, not fatisfied with 
the light that reaſon holds out, mankind hath 
endeavoured to penetrate into futurity, by a 
more conciſe method. Thus magic, oracles, 
omens, lucky hours, and the various arts of 
ſuperſtition, owe their riſe to this inclination 
in us: and as this principle is founded in ſelſ- 
love, ſo every man is ſure of being ſollicitous, 
in the firſt place, about his own welfare and 
fortune, the courſe of his life, and the time 
and manner of his diſſolution, Yet, 


Whatever ſatisfaction ſome people may 
take in theſe enquiries, there can be nothing 
more abſurd, when we conſider that we are 


free agents : becauſe, as one of our actions, 
which 
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which we might have performed or neglect-CH ar. 
ed, is the cauſe of another that ſucceeds it, I. 
and ſo the whole chain of life is linked to 
gether ; ſo pain, poverty, or infamy, are the Section 
natural product of vicious and imprudent 7 - 
acts; as the contrary bleſſings are of 3 


ones: conſequently, we cannot without im- 
piety, ſuppoſe our lot to be determined. To 
which it may be added, that a great en- 
hancement of pleaſure ariſes from its being 
unexpected; and pain is doubled by being 
foreknown. So that theſe ſuperſtitious fol- 
lies of mankind, ſubject us to imaginary af- 
flictions, and additional ſorrows, that do not 
properly belong to our ſtation, nor come 
within our lot in the courſe of providence. 
And as if the natural calamities of life were 
not ſufficient for it, we turn the moſt indif- 
ferent circumſtances into misfortunes, and 
ſuffer as much from trifling accidents, as 
from real afflictions. Were a man's forrows 
and diſquietudes ſummed up at the end of 
his life, it would generally be found, that he 
has ſuffered more from the apprehenſion of 
ſuch evils, as never happened to him, than 
from thoſe evils, which he has really felt. 
Therefore I, for my own part, ſhould be 
very much troubled, were I endowed with 
this divining quality ; though it ſhould in- 
form me truly of every thing that can befal 
me : nor would I anticipate the reliſh of any 
happineſs, nor feel the weight of any miſe- 


TY, 


Cu Ap. ry, before it actually arrives at me by Gad's 
I. permiſſion. For, 

Section There is nothring ſo inconſiderable in it 

7+ ſelf, which may not appear dreadful to ah 

imagination, that is filled with omens and 

prognoſticks : the very ſhooting of a ſtar has 

often ſpoiled a night's reſt; and a man in 

love ſhall grow pale, and looſe his appetite, 

upon the dividing of a merry-thought : a fa- 

mily ſhall be alarmed by a ſcreech-owl at 

mid-night, more than by a band of robbers; 

nay, the voice of a cricket, hath ſtruck more 

terror than the roaring of a lion. How of- 

ten does a ruſty nail, or a crooked pin, ſhoot 

up into wonders and amazement ? But it is 

a juſt obſervation, and it ſhould be ſome ar- 

gument againſt them, that ſuperſtitious en- 

quiries into future events prevail more or 

i leſs in proportion to the underſtanding of 

people, and to the improvement of the libe- 

4 ral arts, and uſeful knowledge in the ſeve- 
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| ral parts of the world : but wherever they 
prevail, this natural impatience to look into 

futurity, and to know what accidents may 
j happen to us hereafter, has given birth to 
[ many ridiculous arts. Thus ſome found ther 
(\ fore-knowledge on the lines of an human 
ll hand ; others look for it in the features of 
1 the face; ſome, again, found it on the ſig- 
4 natures which nature has impreſſed on ſeveral 
| parts of the body; others on his hand-wrl- 
ting, 
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| they are always ſeeing apparitions, or hearing 
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ting. Some will read men's fortunes in the Cu Ap. 
ſtars, and others have ſearched after them in I. 

the entrails of beaſts, or the, flights of birds: 
ſo that men of the beſt ſenſe have been great Section 


ly affected with groundleſs horrors and pre- 4. 
fages of futurity, upon the ſurveying the 
moſt indifferent works of nature. I could 


— | 


recount many more arts of prediction among 
the common people, which are too trifling 
to enumerate ; and there are infinite obſerva- 
tions of days, numbers, voices and figures, 
which are regarded by them as prodigies and 
omens. Every thing propheſies to the ſu- 
perſtitious man ; there is ſcarce a ſtraw, or 
a ruſty piece of iron that lies in his way by 
accident; but he immediately foteſees ſome 
extraordinary event therefrom. Here we may 
properly reflect on thoſe, that can dive into 
the myſtery of the ſtranger, that appears in 
a candle; that pretend to extraordinary ca- 
pacity to avoid unlucky days; that ſtartle at 
the fall of a little falt, and that can foreſee 
the diſaſters ſuppoſed to follow, when a knife 
and fork are laid a-croſs on the table: for; 


death- watches. 


By ſuch an extravagant caſt of mind mul- 
tudes of people are engaged, not only in im- 
pertinent terrors, but in ſupernumerary du- 
ties of life; and this ariſes from that fear and 
ignorance, which are natural to the human 
foul; 
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98 The Gentleman and Lady inſtructed 
CAP. ſoul. The thoughts of death, or indeed of 
I. any future evil, and the uncertainty of it 
approach, fill a melancholy mind with in. y 
Section numerable apprehenſions and ſuſpicions, and y 
/- conſequently diſpoſe it to the obſer vation of r 
ach groundleſs prodigies and fortune-telling, t 
Wiſe men ſtrive to retrench the evils of lie, 
by the reaſonings of philoſophy ; but fool 0 
are chiefly employed to multiply them þy ſe 
the ſentiments of ſuperſtitious enquiries, d 


The beſt way to fortify the ſoul againſt 7 
theſe gloomy terrors, and other preſages of Wl it 
the mind is to ſecure to ourſelves the friend- v 
{hip and protection of that Being, who dif. WE m 
poſes of events, and governs futurity, as well dr 
as what is preſent ; who ſees, at one view, Wl 2 
the whole thread of our exiſtence, and into af 
all the depths of eternity. Let us, when we er 


lay ourſelves down to ſleep, recommend our- WF er 
ſelves to his care; when we awake, let us th 
ive ourſelves up to his direction. Amidſt a8 


all the evils that threaten us, let us look up th 
to him for help; and queſtion not but that 
he wall either avert them or turn them to 
our advantage: and though we know nei⸗ 
ther the time, nor the manner of the death 
we are to die; let us be not at all ſolicitous 
about it; becauſe we are ſure that he knows ce 
them both, and that he will not fail to com- 8 
fort and ſupport us, when we moſt need his 
help, in our laſt moments. 

Nothing 
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Nothing is more common than for ſer-Cy Ap. 


vants and nurſes to amuſe and terrify their 


I. 


young maſters and miſſes with ſtories of ſpi- ——— 


rits and apparitions, of ghoſts as 


pale as aſhes, Sccrion 


that ſtand at the feet of a bed, or walk o- 7. 
ver a church- yard by moon-light ; and of 


others, that have been conjured into the Red- 
ſea, for diſturbing the reſt of a family, and 
drawing their curtains at mid-night, with 


many other old woman's fables of the like 


nature. I am no Sadducee, denying the ex- 
iſtence of angels and ſpirits : but I would ad- 
viſe a parent to take a particular care, as 
much as in him lies, to preſerve his chil- 
dren from thoſe horrors and imaginations, 
raiſed by ſuch ſtories, and which they are 
apt to contract when they are young; and 
are not able to ſhake off, when they are 
grown up to years of diſcretion ; eſpecially as 
they are attended by ſuch bad conſequences, 
as deſcribed above. For, as an ingenious aus 
thor words it, Though the ideas of gob- 
* lins and ſprights have really no more to 
* do with darkneſs, than light; yet let but 
* a fooliſh maid inculcate theſe often on the 
mind of a child, and raiſe them there to- 
* gether, poſſibly he ſhall never be able to 
* ſeparate them again ſo long as he lives; 
* but darkneſs ſhall ever afterwards bring 
with it thoſe frightful ideas; and = 
« | 
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CnAr. “ ſhall be ſo joined, that he can no more 
I. © bear the one than the other.“ 
3 
Section A ſound imagination is the greateſt bleſ. 
7. ſing of life, next to a clear judgment and x 
good conſcience. Therefore they, who find 
any reliques of fuch ſtories in them, ſhould 
carefully pull the old-woman ont of their 
hearts, and extinguiſh thoſe impertinent no- 
tions, which they have imbibed, at a time, 
when they were not able to judge of their ab- 
ſurdity, folly and danger. Not that I would 
be underſtood to declare againſt all phantoms 
and apparitions ; but I would perfuade thoſc 
that believe them, to endeavour to eſtabliſh 
to themſelves, an intereſt in him, who holds 
the reins of the whole creation in his hand, 
and moderates them after ſuch a manner, 
that without his knowledge and permiſſion, 
it is impoſſible for one being to break looſe 
upon another, They that would be careful 
to avoid errors and prepoſſeſſions, ſhould not 
give up their belief to either, when the ar- 
guments preſs equally on both ſides, in mat- 
ters that are indifferent to-us, 


This may ſerve as a caution, not only 
againſt the prejudices above-mentioned, but 
alſo againſt too imprudently giving credit to 
relations that are made from all parts of the 
world, concerning witches and witch-craft: 


a ſubject with which the ignorant and cre- 
dulous 
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Of Witch- craft. 101 
dulous parts of the world moſt abound. CH ap. 
And though I believe in general, that there I. 
is and that there has been ſuch a thing as —v— 
witch-craft ; yet, at the ſame time, when I Section 
reflect upon the many impoſtures and delu- 7: 
| Gons, that have been detected in all ages, 
concerning this infernal commerce, with peo- 
ple of weak underſtandings and crazed ima- 
ginations, I muſt be excuſed from believing, 
that every old woman, who has gained the 
reputation of a witch, all over the country, 
and has made it ring with ſeveral imaginary 
exploits, which people fix upon her at plea- 
ſure, is any more a witch than myſelf. And 
I have often made this obſervation, that when 
an old woman begins to doat, and to grow 
chargeable to a country pariſh, ſhe is gene- 
rally turned into a witch, and fills the whole 
country with extravagant fancies, terrifying 
dreams, and imaginary diſtempers. If her 
lips move, ſhe is ſuppoſed to be converſing 
with the devil; if there lies ſo much as a 
{mall ſwitch about her habitation, you pre- 
ently are told that ſhe makes uſe thereof to 
ride a hundred miles in a night. When ſhe 
walks abroad, if ſhe chance to ſtumble, they 
always find ſticks or ſtraws that lie before her 
in the figure of a croſs : but if ſhe makes any 
miſtake at church, or ſays Amen in a wrong 
place, then, even thoſe, that might be expec- 
ted to know better, never fail to conclude that 
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CnAay.ſhe is faying her prayers backwards: and in 
I. the mean time, the poor wretch, that is the 
Cw-— innocent occaſion of ſo many evils, begins to 
Section be frighted at herſelf, and ſometimes ſhall be 
7- perſuaded to confeſs ſecret commerces and fa. 
miliarities that are poſitively attributed to her 
by others, and which her imagination forms in 
extreme old age, when her ſenſes are decayed, 
and ſhe is become delirious, And, though 
this has been often found to be the real caſe, 
and perhaps the leading cauſe that induced the 
legiſlature ta repeal the laws againſt witches 
and witch-craft, this miſtake frequently cut 
off charity from the greateſt objects of com. 
paſſion, and inſpires people with a malevo- 
lence towards thoſe poor decrepid parts of out a 
ſpecies, in whom human nature 1s defaced ; 
by dotage and infirmity. But I muſt confef, 
for my own part, that I am always ſecretly | 
concerned to ſee human nature in ſo much 
wretchedneſs and diſgrace ; and I can never 
too much admire the wiſdom of our legilla« 

tors for repealing the laws againſt them. 


c H AR II. 
Of Virtue and Vice. 


W 


The Contents. 


I. Of virtue towards God, our nei obbour, Cray. 
and our ſekves, II. Of vice; in what it II. 


confiſteth, and its bad effefts, both in regard yn 
to our neighbour and to ourſelves. 


IRTUE is real honour ; whereas Corti 
y the other diſtinctions among man- 


kind are meerly titular, and muſt. 

always paſs away with the other tranſient 
enjoyments of this life. Virtue, in regard to 
God, is piety ; in regard to men, is probity ; 
and, in regard to ourſelves, it is temperance. 
The virtue in regard to God, is what I have, 
in a great meaſure, already conſidered in 
the preceding pages : ſo that I now ſhall 
treat of it, as it more immediately regards 
our neighbour and ourſelves, 


In regard to our neighbour; a man has 
frequent opportunities of doing Juſtice to 
the character of a deſerving man; of ſof- 
tening the envious, quieting the angry, rec- 
tifying the prejudiced ; and mitigating the 
herceneſs of a party. Theſe are employ- 
ments ſuited ta a reaſonable nature, and bring 

H 4 great 
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Cn Ar. great ſatisfaction to che perſon, who can bu- 
II. 1y himſelf in them with prudence, To adviſe 
de ignorant, to relieve the needy, to com- 
Section fort the afflicted, are duties that fall in our 
1. wayalmoſt every day that we live. So that 
SY the exerciſe of virtue may give employment 
to the moſt induſtrious temper, and find a 
map-in buſineſs, more than the moſt active 

ſtation of worldly affairs. 


What then can be the ſtandard of delica- 
cy, but truth and virtue? for when a man 
has laid it downyor a poſition, that parting 
with his integrity, in the minuteſt circum- 
ſtance, is looſing ſo much of his very lf, 
ſelf-love will become a virtue alſo. By thi 
means, good and evil will be the only objects 
of diſlike and approbation ; and he that injures 
any man, has effectually wounded the man of 
this diſpoſition; as much as if the harm had 
been done to himſelf, A, man, who follows 
the dictates of truth and right reaſon, may 
be led into error, but never into guilt, by any 
artifice or contrivance. 


In regard to ourſelves; it is our duty to 
regulate purſelves in the indulgence of the 
looſe pleaſures of ſenſuality, the brutiſhnels 
of gluttpny, and the mad fallies of exceſſive 
drinking, and of other ſenſual appetites. Be- 
cauſe God has not only ſuited. different ob- 
jects to our ſeveral bodily appetites — 
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fires, and commanded us to keep them with- Cn a p. 


II. 
ly tends to blaſt our private character, and toꝛꝗ⁰ 
render us unfit to be truſted in public ; they Section 


in their proper bounds; but each vice direct- 


cloud the underſtanding, and ſtupify the 
judgment; they diſſipate our fortunes, and 
diſpoſe us to a general neglect of the duties, 
which we owe to our friends, our families, 
and our country; they are attended with mi- 
ſerable intervals of remorſe and ſelf-diſlike, 
and at laſt bring on an untimely old age, with 


a long train of infirmities and diſeaſes, which 


are ſeldom felt by the chaſte, temperate, and 
virtuous liver: Thus, both old age, when 
oppreſſed by beggary, and youth, when drawn 
into the commiſſion of murders and robbe- 
ries, owe their misfortunes to vice, 


| II Vice is a deviation from nature, 
and conſiſts in doing what is unreaſonable, 
wrong, or evil; in intending to have done 
it, had it been in our power, or in neglect- 
ing to do what we ought to have done. Some 
body has prettily obſerved concerning the 
great vices, that there are three that give 
pleaſure, as covetouſneſs, gluttony, and luſt ; 
one, which taſteth of nothing but pain, as 
envy ; the reſt have a mixture of pleaſure 
and pain, as anger and pride. And the beſt 
defence againſt vice, is the preſerving the 
worthieſt part of our ſpirit pure from any 
great eftence againſt it: For, there is a oy 
| nels 
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CnAp, neſs of mind, which makes us to look 
II. ourſelves with diſdain, after we have been 
wy betray'd into the ratification of luſt, coye. 
Section touſneſs, envy, rage, or pride, by ſudden 
2, deſire, opportunity of gain, the abſence of : 
> perſon, who excels us, the fault of a ſervant, 
or the ill-fortune of an adverſary ; when the 
more ſublime part of our foul is kept alive, 
and we have not repeated infirmities, till they 
are become vicious habits, by neglett or long 


continuance, 


It has been thought, that every paſſion 
which has been contracted by the ſoul, du- 
ring her reſidence in the body, remains with 
her in a ſeparate ſtate : conſequently, when 
the obſcene paſſions in particular have once 
taken root, and ſpread themſelves in the ſoul, 
they cleave to her inſeparably, and remain 
in her for ever, after the body is caſt off, 
and laid in the grave, A ale youth goes 
on in a continued courſe of 5 
and advances by degrees into a libidinous old 
man; for the deſire grows more violent, 
and, like all other habits, gathers ſtrength by 
age, at the fame time it has no power of exe- 
cuting its own purpoſes. Thus the very ſub- 
ſtance of the ſoul 1s feſtered with vice ; the 
gangrene is gone too far to be ever cured, 
and the inflammation will rage for ever and 


ever. 


Seeing, 


Of Vice. 


** 


. 
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Seeing, therefore, that the contagion of CR AY. 
vice is ſo dangerous, it ſhould make people II. 


cautious how they behave either in regard — 


Is not then the cenſorious lady, 


what they ſay, or to what they do; whereby 
their neighbour may be injured in credit, 
name or reputation, or drawn into a vicious 
courſe of life by a bad example. Some peo- 


ple are ever railing at the vices of the age, 


but mean only one vice ; becauſe it is the only 
vice they themſelves are not guilty of, It is 
common, for example, to hear a woman that 
is in love with her own virtues, deteſting the 
vices of one, who has had imputations : but 
whether they were juſt or not, no one could 
know but herſelf; and is in her preſent be- 
haviour modeſt, humble, pious, and diſcreet. 


a much 
perſon ſhe 


more vicious woman, than the 


ſpeaks of, and endeavours to aſperſe, upon a 


doubtful hearſay ? For, not to ſpeak of the 
idle time conſumed at the glaſs, the unwar- 
rantable encouragement ſhe gives to tale- 
bearers, and her conſtant watchings to hear 
and ſee what, perchance, never had any fur- 
ther exiſtence than in her own ambitious, 
jealous, or malicious thoughts, her chief em- 
ployment is to carry her own virtue from 
houſe to houſe, with much prattle in her 
own applauſe, and triumph over other peo- 
ple's faults; which is the ready way to pro- 


mote vice amongſt the innocent, who might 
never 


2. 
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Cn Ar. never have been acquainted with ſuch prac- 
II. tices, had it not been for ſuch ſpeculations, 
on 1 
Section Bad example is ever to be avoided, Our 
2. actions ſtrike deeper into the affections, and 
—v— rc longer remembred than our words. Ex- 
ample is before precept ; therefore in order 

to curb vice and to promote virtue in a fa- 

mily, the greateſt reverence ought to be had 

in the preſence of children and ſervants, It 

might even be looked upon, as ſome kind of 
virtue, if we kept our vices a ſecret to thoſe 

about us; and it is a feeble authority, which 

has not the ſupport of perſonal reſpect, a 

duty that always dwindles under a maſter, 
miſtreſs, or a parent, that live an open and 
vicious life. A dependence founded only 

upon receiving a maintenance is not of force 
enough to ſupport any one againſt an hahi- 

tual behaviour, for which they are juſtly con- 
temned and derided. There is no man that 

can expett to be well ſerved, but by thoſe, 

who have an opinion of his merit ; and that 
opinion cannot be kept up but by an ex- 
emption from thoſe faults, which we would 
reſtrain in our dependants and ſervants, Our 

fopperies imitated are indeed only ſubjects of 
laughter: but our vices transferred to our 

children or ſervants yield matter of ſorrow 

and publick complaint. There is nothing in 

which our families are ſo docil as in the imi- 

tation 'of our pleaſures ; therefore comman 

prudence 


1 
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rw 


prudence calls upon us to be careful that our C ae. 
inferiors know of note, but of our innocent II. 
ones, Nothing can be more arrogant than 
to expect that the fingle conſideration of not Section 
offending us ſhould curb our ſervants from 2 
vice, when much higher motives cannot mo- 

derate our own appetites and deſires. And 

here I may juſtly obſerve, that from that 

one particular of the immorality of our ſer- 

vants, arifing from the negligence of maſters 

of families in their care of them, and from 

their bad example, flows that irreſiſtible tor- 

rent of diſaſters, which ſpreads itſelf through 

all conditions of human life to the injury of 

the community in general, as well as of the 
individuals in particular, 


— — —— — 


CH AP. III. 


Concerning Education. 


The Contents. 


Cnap. I. Same obſervations on natural inſtinct; lu- 
II. man nature; the effects of cuſtom ; prejus 
—— aice; and how nature it to be purſued; 
with ſome remarks thereon II. Of educa- 

tion in general; with tutors, ſchoolmaſteri, 

guardians, and parents ; advice to young 

gentlemen, in regard to their ſtudies, and 

travels ; and of barbarity towards animal. 

III. Of time, idleneſt, floth, and induſiry, 

IV. Of learning, languages, grammar, 

rhetorick, writing, ſtile, books, and fint 

taſte ; of logick, moral and natural phils- 

fophy. V. Of pedants, and criticks, VI, Of 

the education of women, 


Section I HE different degrees of care that 
I. . deſcend from the parent to the young 
— ſo far as is abſolutely neceſſary for 
the leaving a poſterity, is a ſubject both plea- 

ſing and aſtoniſhing. For, infects and ſeve- 

ral Kinds of fiſh caſt their eggs as chance di- 

rects them, and think of them no further: 

the terpent, crocodile, and oftrich, which 

are creatures of a nicer frame, find out pro- 


per 
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have often wondered, that the love of the 
parent, which is ſo violent, while it laſts, 
ſhould continue no longer than is neceſſary 
for the preſervation of the ſpecies: but cer- 
tainly this is one of the wonderful works of 
providence, which has taken care that it 
ſhould be no longer troubleſome to the pa- 
rent, than it is uſeful to the young. Thus 
as ſoon as the wants of the latter ceaſe, the 
mother withdraws her fondneſs, and leaves 
the young to provide for itſelf: but what is 
ſtill a very remarkable circumſtance in this 
part of inſtinct; we find that the love of the 
parent may be lengthened out beyond its u- 
ſual time, when it is, by accident, further 
neceſſary for the preſervation of the ſpecies ; 
as in the caſe of ſmall birds, which drive 
away their young, as ſoon as they have taught 
them to feed themſelves; yet continue to 
feed them if they are tied to the neſt, of 
confined within a cage, or by any other 
Jeans appear to be out of a condition of pro- 
viding for themſelves. But though animals 
in their generation are wiſer than the ſons of 
men; yet their wiſdom is confined to a few 
particulars, and lies in a very narrow com- 
paſs; take a brute out of his inſtinct, and 

| you 


per beds to depoſite them in, and there leave C ap. 
them: on the other hand, there are others III. 
that hatch their eggs, and tend the birth till 


it is able to provide its own ſubſiſtence. And Section 
I, 


— — — — 
„ << 
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Cu AP. you will find him wholly deprived of under. 
III. ſtanding. i 
— | 
Section ] muſt confeſs that I think there is no- 
1. thing more myſterious in nature than this 
Wr— inſtinct of animals, which thus arifes above 
reaſon, and falls infinitely ſhort of it, We 
cannot account for it by any properties in 
matter, and, at the ſame time, it works af- 
ter ſo odd a manner, that it cannot he 
thought the faculty of an intellectual being; 
but an immediate impreſſion from the firſt 
mover, and the divine energy aCting in the 
animal creation: | 
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In the human make, there are ſurprizing 
mixtures of beauty and deformity, of wil- 
dom and folly, and of virtue and vice: ſuch 
a diſparity is found among numbers of the 

| fame kind; and every perſon, in ſome in- 
ſtances, or at ſome times, is ſo unequal to 
himſelf; that a man ſeems to be the moſt 
wavering and inconſiſtent being that God 
created, Yet, I contemplate nothing on 
earth with greater pleaſure; than the dignity 
of human nature, which often ſhews itſelf 
in all conditions of life: for, notwithſtanding 
the degeneracy and meanneſs that is crept 
into it, there are a thouſand occations in 
which it breaks through its original corrup- 
tion, and ſhews, what it once was, and 


what 


TY Of the Human Capacity. 
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what it may be in a future and glorious CH AP, 


ſtate, 


The foul of man may be conſidered as the 
ruin of a glorious pile of building ; where, 
amidſt great heaps of rubbiſh, you meet 
with noble fragments of ſculpture, broken 
pillars and obeliſks, and a magnificence in 
confuſton and diſorder ; in which virtue and 
wiſdom are continually employed in clearing 
the ruins, removing theſe diſorderly heaps, 
recovering the noble pieces that lie buried 
under them, and adjuſting them, as well as 
poſſible, according to their ancient ſymme- 


try and beauty, which they enjoy'd, when 


they firſt came out of the hands of theit 
maker. And though the great aſſiſtances 
to this neceflary and glorious work, are a 
happy education, converſation with the fi- 
neſt ſpirits, looking abroad into the works 
of nature, and obſervations upon mankind ; 
yet, even among thoſe, who have never had 
the happineſs of any of theſe advantages, 
there are ſometimes ſuch exertions of the 
greatneſs that is natural to the mind of man, 
as ſhew capacities and abilities, which only 
want theſe accidental helps to fetch them 
out, and to ſhew them in their proper luſ- 
tre. So that learning uſually does but im- 
prove in us, what we are firſt endowed 
with by nature. He that wants good ſenſe, 
s unhappy in having it, for he has _ 

only 
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CAP. only more ways of expoſing himſelf; and 
III. he that has ſenſe, knows that learning is not 
» knowledge, but rather the art of uſing or of 

Section exerciſing the underſtanding. = 

I, 

—— Every emotion of the ſoul ; every pecu- 
liar caſt of the countenance ; every tone of 
voice, and manner of geſture through the 
whole perſon, are aſſigned by nature: al} 
the features of the face, and tones of the 
voice anſwer, like ſtrings upon muſical in- 
ſtruments, to the impreſſions made on them 
by the mind of man, Thus, 


Man being a creature made up of diffe- 
rent extremes, he has ſomething in him ve- 
ry great, and very mean: inſomuch, that 
a ſkilful artiſt may draw an excellent pic- 
ture of him in either of theſe views. The 
beſt authors of former days, have taken him 
on the more advantageous fide, They do all 
they can to widen the partition between the 
virtuous and the vicious, by making the dit- 
ference betwixt them, as great as between 
God and brutes ; and they cultivate the na 
tural grandure of the ſoul, raiſe in her a ge- 
nerous ambition, . and feed her with hopes 
of immortality and perfection. For, fince 
the human ſoul exerts itſelf with fo great 
activity, ſince it has ſuch a remembrance of 
the paſt, ſuch a concern for the future; 
ſince it is enriched with ſo many arts, ſcien- 

ces, 


of ;he Human Capacity and Deſires. 1 re 


ces, and diſcoveries, it is impoſſible that the Cn Ap. 
being, which contains all theſe, can ever III. 

die, And whoever believes the immortality - 
of the ſoul, wilt not need a better argument Section 


for the dignity of his nature, nor a ſtronger 
incitement to live a virtuous and godly life. 


Again, nature hath implanted in us, two 
yery ſtrong defires, hunger, to preſerve our 
perſons ; and luſt, to introduce others into 


the world, or to continue our ſpecies: and, 


according as men behave themſelves with 


regard to theſe appetites, they are above or 


below the beaſts of the field, which are in- 
cited by thoſe ſame deſires without choice or 
reflection : whereas reaſonable creatures cor- 
rect theſe incentitives, and improve them in- 
to elegant motives of friendſhip and ſociety, 
for the well- being of themſelves, and the 


good of the publick; knowing, that whatever 


imperfections we have in our nature, it is the 
buſineſs of religion and virtue to rectify them, 
as far as is conſiſtent with our ſtate in this pre- 
ſent world: and it is no ſmall encouragement 
to generous minds, to conſider that we fhall 


put them all off with our mortal body. So that 


| Upon a full contemplation of human life 
in general, it appears that the whole ſpecies 


are hurried on by the fame defires, and en- 


gaged in the ſame purſuits, according to the 
different ſtages and diviſions of life: youth 
* 


I 2 
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CHAP.ts devoted to luſt ; middle age to ambition; 
III. old age to avarice, Theſe are the three 

—-— neral motives and principles of action, both 
Section jn good and bad men; but they change their 
names, and refine their natures, according 
to the temper of the perſon, whom they ani 
mate and direct. With the good, luſt be- 
comes virtuous love ; ambition, true ho. 
nour; and avarice, frugality, or the care of 
that poſterity, which, in the courſe of na- 

ture, is committed to our charge, 


Cuſtom has a mechanical effect upon the 
body, at the ſame time that it has a very ex- 
traordinary influence upon the human mind, 
It is, as it were, a ſecond nature; and is, 
indeed, able to form the man anew, and to 
give him inclinations and capacities, altoge- 
ther different from thoſe he brought into the 
world at his birth, It makes every thing 
pleaſant to us: for, though we take but lit 
tle delight in any diverſion at firſt, we, by 
degrees contract ſo ſtrong an inclination to- 
wards it, and often give ourſelves up fo en- 
tirely to it, that it ſeems to be the only end 
of our exiſtence. The mind grows fond of 
thoſe actions ſhe is accuſtomed to, and 1s 
drawn with reluctancy from thoſe paths in 
which ſhe has been uſed to paſs away het 


time, 


Thus, 


[ 


a_— 
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On; ny — 
o Thus, as a man is converſant in a retired Cy ap. 1 
heir or buſy life, the love of the one or of the III. 1 


other will inſenſibly grow upon him till he ꝛ⁊ | 

is utterly unqualified, for reliſhing that to Sec ion | 

which he has been ſometime a ſtranger, A I. 
| 
| 


_ man may ſmoak, or drink, or take 1 
e of till he is unable to paſs away his time with- b 
na. out it, Beſides, every induſtrious man knows 
that a delight in any particular ſtudy, art, or 1 
ſcience, riſes and improves in proportion to [| 
the the application, which we beſtow upon it, || 
1 and to the pleaſure we take therein: inſo- | | 
und. much that what was at firſt no more than [| 
d is, an exerciſe, becomes at length an entertain- | 
d to ment, and our employments are changed in- I! 
oge⸗ to our diverſions; and even ſuch actions as 
5 the were painful, will by cuſtom and practice til 
hing become pleaſant and entertaining, Again, | | 
t . the taſte is never better pleaſed, than with ll 
by thoſe things, which at firſt it refuſes ; for, jj 
St the palate, though it ſeldom approves of cof- | | 
) en- tee, claret, and ſome other liquors upon the il 
end firſt taſte, when it has once got a reliſh of 1 
dr hem, it generally retains it for the future. 11 
nd 15 12 | | | 
hs in We are, moreover, taught hereby to over- 
he bot thoſe hardſhips and difficulties, which 
| ae apt to diſcourage us from the proſecution 
of a virtuous life, For, though nature may 
Thus, it firſt recoil, and the fleſh ſtruggle for maſ- 
ery with the ſpirit ; yet the man, who pro- 
I 3 ceeds 
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Cu Ap. ceeds in the paths of virtue with ſteadinefs 
III. and reſolution, will in a little time find that 
ber ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and that 
Section « all her paths are peace. Let me then 
1. adviſe: only pitch upon that way or courſe 


— of life, which is the moſt excellent, and cuſ. 


tom will render it the moſt pleaſant ; let its 
entrance be never ſo rough and diſtaſteful, 
And here the voice of reaſon is more to be 
regarded than the bent of any preſent incli- 
nation, ſince by the rule above-mentioned, 
inclination will at length come over to rea- 


. ſon, though we can never force reaſon to 


comply with an inclination to do evil: nor 
ſhould any man be diſcouraged with that 
kind of life or ſeries of action, in which the 
choice of others, or his own neceſſities ma 
have engaged him; for let it be ever ſo di- 
agreeable to him at firſt, uſe and application 
will certainly render it not only leſs painful, 
but pleaſing and ſatisfactory at laſt. In fine, 
he who practiſeth religion and virtue, will 
not only find that: pleaſure, which naturally 
accompanies thoſe actions, to which we are 
habituated, but will poſſeſs thoſe ſupernu- 
merary joys of heart, that riſe from the con- 
ſciouſneſs of ſuch a pleaſure, from the ſatis- 
faction of acting up to the dictates of reaſon, 
and from the proſpect of an happy immorta- 
lity in the world to come, 


\ ; At 


Of the Effects of Cuſtom. 


—— 


the reliſh of virtuous actions, and by de- 
orees, exchange that ure, which it takes 
in the performance of its duty, for delights 


and, very often, dangerous nature: for, it is 
abſolutely neceſſary for us to gain habits of vir- 
tue in this, if we deſire to enjoy the pleaſures 
of the next life. 


The ſeeds of thoſe ſpiritual raptures and 
joys, which are to rife up and flouriſh in 
the ſoul to all eternity, muſt be planted in 
her, during this . her preſent ſtate of proba- 


heaven, will not be capable of affecting thoſe 
minds, which are not thus qualified for it; 
we muſt in this world gain a reliſh of truth 
and virtue, if we would be able to taſte that 
knowledge and perfection, which are to 
make us happy to all eternity. Heaven is 
not to be looked upon only as the reward, 
but as the natural effect of a religious life in 
this world. On the contrary, thoſe evil 
ſpirits, who by long cuſtom have contracted 
in the body habits of luſt and ſenſuality, 
malice and revenge, an averſion to every 


thing that is good, juſt, or laudable, are ha- 


119 g 


of a much more inferior, and unprofitable, 


tion : for, the ſtate of bliſs, which we call - 


14 tur ally 


At the ſame time let us take care how we Cu Ap. 
too frequently indulge ourſelves: in any the III. | 
moſt innocent diverſions and entertainments, ——-—— | 
fince the mind may inſenſibly fall off from 97 


I, 


| | 
| 
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CHAP, turally ſeaſoned and prepared for pain and 
III. miſery; and their torments have already 
C_—— taken root in them. For, when they are 
Section removed from all thoſe objects, which are 
. here apt to gratify them, they will naturally 
become their own tormentors, and cheriſh in 
themſelves thoſe painful habits of mind, which 

are called, by the inſpired writers, © The 

* worm which never dies.. 


While we treat of cuſtom, let us beware 
of prejudice, This is a vice, which is ſel- 
dom reclaimed in age, when it has been im- 
bibed in youth, and has taken root in a weak 
underſtanding and a ſtrong fancy ; always 
rejoiceth at anothers misfortune, and 1s never 
eaſy but in the degrading ſome thing, per- 
ſon, community, or nation. 


To exemplify this more cloſely, what is 
more ſhameful and ridiculous than that irta- 
tional contempt for the language, dreſs, cul- 
toms, and even the ſhape and minds of 0- 

ther nations, which our common people, and 
thoſe that have never travelled, openly avow 
and declare? Nay, ſome men otherwiſe of 
good ſenſe among us, have laboured ſo much 
under this prejudice, as to wonder that an 
Iriſhman ſhould ſpeak common ſenſe ; and 
to think one mad in affirming, that a Ruſſian 
has publiſhed any poetical pieces worthy 
the obſervation of the curious. And thi 
| vicious 


GT 


Of Prejudice, 121 


vicious ſpirit, where it gains ground, will make C Ar. 
uſe of the event of a game at foot-ball or a III. 

cock- fighting to perſuade the looſers that there 
is not an honeſt man in the next pariſh, that Section 


has beat them in ſuch matches. It is com- 


mon to ſee one ſchool prejudiced againſt a- 


nother ; and there is no end of perſonal re- 
flections on parſons, phyſicians, lawyers, and 
all ſuperiors and governors in general, 


Therefore it much concerns the preſent 
quiet and welfare of ſocieties to inform youth 
that the neceſſities of mankind require vari- 
ous employments, and whoever excels in his 
province 1s worthy of praiſe : that all men 
are not educated after the ſame manner, nor 


have they all the ſame talents or capacity; 


and that thoſe who are deficient, deſerve our 
compaſſion, and have a title to our help. It 
is impoſſible that all ſhould be bred in the 
lame place; but in all places there ariſe at 
different times, ſuch perſons, as do honour 


to their peculiar ſociety, which may raiſe 


envy in little ſouls, but are admired and che- 


riſhed by them of more generous parts. And 


then it would, upon this occaſion, be high- 
ly proper to inſtil ſuch a reverence of the 
governing perſons, and concern for the ho- 
nour of the place of their education, as may 
ſpur the growing members to worthy pur- 
ſuits, and honeſt emulation. But it is doing 
young minds a real injury to ſwell them with 

valn 
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Car. vain thoughts of the dignity of their own 


Set before the eyes of youth ſuch perſons 
as have made a noble progreſs in fraternities 
or ſocieties leſs talked off: hereby active ſpi. 
rits would enlarge their notions ; and by ſuch 
early corrections of vanity, while boys are 
growing into men, they will gradually learn 
not to cenſure ſuperficially ; but imbibe thoſe 
principles of general kindneſs and humanity, 
which alone can make them eaſy to them- 
ſelves, and beloved by others ; and arrive at 
ſuch a reaſonable conſtancy of temper, as to 
protect them from the humours of a party, 
and the errors in religious diſputants. 


A perſon thus inſtructed will never deſpiſe 
another, becauſe he differs from him, or s 
not ſo learned as himſelf; nor be aſhamed to 
change for the better when he is rationally 
convicted of being in the wrong. Yet, when 
this change regards either religion or party, 
though a man perhaps does but his duty in 
changing his fide, he not only makes himſelf 
hated by thoſe he has left, but ſeldom is hear- 
tily eſteemed by thoſe to whom he joins him- 
ſelf. Therefore, converts and renegadoes of 
all kinds ſhould take particular care to let the 


world fee that they, by changing ſides, act 


upon rational and honourable motives; o 
| elle 


Werne 


Of Changing Opinions, xy 14 


elſe whatever ſatisfaction they may receiveCu ay. | 
within themſelves, and whatever applauſes III. 
they may hear from thoſe they converſe with, - 
they may be very well aſſured that they are Section | 
the ſcorn of all good men, and the publick 7- _ 
marks of infamy and derifion in all ſocieties, 7 
Conſequently, a man's conviction ought to 
be very ſtrong, and if poſſible, ſo well timed, 
that worldly advantages may ſeem to have 
no ſhare in it, or mankind will be ill-natured 
enough to think ſuch a one does not change 
ſides out of principle, but either out of le- 

| vity of temper or proſpects of worldly advan- 


tage. So, 


When religion pulls one way, ambition 
another, intereſt another, inclination another, 
and perhaps reaſon contrary to all; that man 
is likely to paſs his time but ill, who has fo 
many different parties to pleaſe ; yet there is 
but one method of ſetting ourſelves at reſt 
in this particular, which is by adhering ſted- 
faſtly to one great end, as the ultimatum 
of all we aim at: and when we are firmly 
reſolved to live up to the dictates of reaſon, 
without any regard to wealth, reputation, 
or the like conſiderations, any more than as 
they fall in with our principal deſign, we 
may go through life with ſteadineſs and plea- 
ſure : but if we purſue ſeveral views, and 
are not content to be virtuous only, but 
wealthy, popular, and every thing that has- 
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CHAP.a value fet upon it by the world alſo, ye 

III. muſt expect to live and die in miſery and 

CY repentance, for having ruined ourſelves, by 
Section endeavouring to deceive the world, 

I, | 

—"Y © Almoſt every ſtate of life, and every ſtage 

in it, produce changes and revolutions in 

the human mind. The ſhallow ſchemes of 

thought in infancy, are loſt in thoſe of youth; 

theſe take a different turn in manhood, and 

old age often leads us back into our former 

childhood, Many a one has been thrown 

out of themſelves and their identity, and, in 

a manner, deſtroyed by a new title, unex- 

pected ſucceſs, and ſudden joy. A little ſun- 

ſhine, or a cloudy, day, have as great an in- 

fluence on many conſtitutions, as the moſt 

real bleſſings or misfortunes. It is very well 

known how far a dream varies our being, 

and changes our condition, while it laſts; 

and ever paſſion, not to mention health and 

fickneſs, and the greater alterations in body 

and mind, makes us appear almoſt different 

creatures under thoſe particular circumſtan- 

ces. In reſpe&t of our wills, we fall into 

crimes and recover out of them, are amia- 

ble or odious in the eyes of our great Jace 

and paſs our whole life in offending and alk- 

ing pardon of our Maker. In reſpect of our 

underſtanding, we often embrace and reject 

the very ſame opinions: and, as this change · 

able temper and inconſiſtency with ourſelves, 

ih 


of Purſuing Nature, 12 5 


* 
—__ 


— 


is the greateſt weakneſs of human nature, CH AP. 

ſo it makes the perſon who is remarkable for III. 

it, in a very particular manner, more tidicu- 

Jous than any other infirmity, as it ſets him Section 

in a greater variety of fooliſh lights, and by 1 
an oppoſition of characters diſtinguiſheth him 

from himſelf. 


Moſt of the abſurdity and ridicule we meet 
with in the world, is generally owing to the J 
affectation of excelling in characters men are | 
not fit for, and which nature never deſigned | 
that they ſhould attempt. So, as every per- 
ſon has one or more qualities, which may 
make him uſeful both to himſelf and to o- | 
thers ; nature never fails of pointing them | 
out in due time and meaſure : ſhe offers her- | 
ſelf as a guide, and makes good her engage- i 
ments. But men are apt to deſpiſe what 
they may be maſters of, and affect what they 
are not fit for; they reckon themſelves al- 
ready poſſeſſed of what their genius inclined 
them to, and ſo bend all their ambition to 
excel in what they are never able to attain, 


— ä — 
— — = _ 
4 +? — 2 


To this affectation, as an ingenious author 
ſome where obſerves, it is, that the world 
owes its whole race of coxcombs. For, na- 
ture, ſays he, never once drew ſuch a part; ſhe 
has ſometimes made a fool, but a coxcomb is 
always of a man's own making, by applying 
his talents otherwiſe than nature had ee 

| ed; 
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Cnay.cd; whoever bears a high reſentment for he. 
__ ing pyt out of her courſe, and never fails of 
A taking her revenge on thoſe that will ng 
Section follow her dictates. To build upon Nature, 
1. is laying the foundation upon a rock; eyery 
ting diſpoſes itſelf into order, as it were of 
courſe, and the work is no ſooner underts. 


ken, but it is half done. 


What folly is it then for one of good ſenſe, 
eat memory, and a conſtitution capable of 
the cloſeſt application, whoſe natural talents 
are for law, divinity, or phyſick, or for any 
other valuable and honourable profeſſion, to 
trifle away his time in a drawing room, and 
to mimick the fine gentleman in his diver- 
ſions and dreſs? And can a man expoſe him- 
ſelf more than to undertake any branch of 
literature, which nature has not deſigned him 
for, tho' he is naturally genteel, has learn- 
ing, thinks juſtly in all other branches, and 
ſpeaks correctly upon any other ſubject ? 


Nature, if left to herſelf, leads us on in 
the beſt courſe, but ſhe will do nothing by 
compulſion and conſtraint ; and if we are not 
ſatisfied to go her way, we, as I hinted be- 
fore, are always the greateſt ſufferers for our 
imprudence. She never deſignes a produQt- 
on, but ſhe always diſpoſes ſeeds proper for 
it, which are as abſolutely neceſſary for the 
formation of any mortal, or intellectual ex- 

cellence, 


lence, 


—— — 


Of Geniuſes. 


cellence, as they are to the being and growth CH ay. 
of plants, But, by affectation, men not on- III. 
ly choak the good ſeed, and thereby looſe a . 
good quality, but they alſo contract a bad Section 
one: they become not only unfit for what I. 
they were deſigned by nature, but they aſ- — 
ſign themſelves to what they are not fit for; 

ſo that, inſtead of making a very good fi- 

gure one way, they make a very ridiculous 

one on all occaſions. Therefore, 


127 


Could the world be reformed to the obe- 
dience of that famed dictate. * Follow na- 
ture;” we ſhould in a very ſhort time find 
coxcombs and falſe characters baniſhed from 
amongſt men, and impertinence and affecta- 
tion from amongſt the women. 


If we draw theſe reflections together, it 
will be very eaſy for us to arrive at the know - 
ledge of what is properly called a great genius. 
There are many that lay claim to this cha- 
racter ; and the unthinking vulgar are gene- 
rally too laviſh thereof upon their favourite 
ſeribbler, drolling punſter, and ſmattering 
critick : but, in my opinion, and I judge 
trom the neceſſity of purſuing nature among 
great genius's, thoſe few only draw the admi- 
ration of all the intelligent world upon them, 
and ſtand up as the prodigies of mankind, 
who, by the meer ſtrength of natural Pe, 


— — — 
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Cn Ar. and without any aſſiſtance of art or learning, 


III. 


have produced works that were the delight 


of their own times, and the wonder of future 
Section ages. In theſe great natural geniuſes, there 


I, 


appears ſomething nobly wild and extraya. 
gant, that is infinitely more beautiful than all 
the turn and poliſhing of a genius refined by 
converſation, reflection, and the reading of 
the moſt polite authors of antiquity. 'They 
are hurried on by a natural fire and impetu- 
ofity to vaſt conceptions of things, and no- 
ble ſallies of imagination and invention. But 
nothing can be more ridiculous, than for 
men of a ſober and moderate fancy, to at- 
tempt to copy works which are ſingular in 
their kind, and inimitable ; to follow irregu- 
larities by rule, and by the little tricks of art, 
to*\train after the moſt unbounded flights of 
nature. Therefore 


It is always allowed, that an imitation of 
the beſt maſters and authors in any art ot 
ſcience, is not to compare with a good ori- 
ginu] ; and, I believe we may obſerve, that 
very few writers make an extraordinary f- 
gure in the world, who have not ſomething 
in their way, that is peculiar to themſelves, 
and entirely their own thought and exprel- 
ſion. Theſe imitators, indeed, keep the dif 
tortion, grimace, and outward figure, but 
they cannot boaſt of that divine ago 

whic 


„ 


Of Geniuſes. 1 29 
which raiſes the mind above itſelf, and Cn AP. 
makes the expreſſion almoſt divine, III. 

— — 


Not that I would be underſtood to detract Secfian 
from the great geniuſes, that have formed I. 
themſelves by rules, and ſubmitted the great 
neſs of their natural talents, to the correc- 
tions and reſtraints of art; but I intend here- 
by only to obviate the great danger in theſe 
latter kind of geniuſes, leaſt they cramp their 
own abilities too much by imitation, and 
form themſelves altogether upon models, 
without giving the full play to their own na- 
tural parts: for, both theſe geniuſes are e- 
qually great, but ſhew themſelves after a 
different manner. The firſt is like a rich 
foil in a happy climate, that produces a 
whole wilderneſs of noble plants riſing in 
a thouſand beautiful landſkips, without any 
certain order or regularity : the other is the 
lame rich ſoil, under the fame happy cli- 
mate, that has been laid out in walks and 
parterres, and cut into ſhape and beauty, 
by the ſkill of an able and induſtrious artiſt, 

But, in fine, a genius cannot be complete, 

nor properly called great, till by an extraor- 

dinary force of nature, compaſs of thought, 

and indefatigable ſtudy, it hath amaſſed to 

itlelf ſuch ſtores of knowledge, as we can- 

not look upon without aſtoniſhment, hav- 

ing graſped all that was revealed in books by 

former geniuſes, - and, not ſatisfied with thar, 
has 
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CH ap, has begun to ſtrike out new tracks of know. 

III. ledge, far out-ſhooting the generality of the 
human ſpecies, in learning, arts, or any ya. 
Section juable improvements in nature: for, fince 
I. the world abounds in the nobleſt fields of 

—— ſpeculation, it is, methinks, the mark of x 
little genius to neglect its improvement upon 
the juſt baſis of nature, and the rules of art, 
and to be wholly converſant among ſhells, 
catterpillers, butterflies, and ſuch like tri 
fling rarities, that become the maggot of his 
brain, and furniſh out the apartment of a 
virtuoſo, merely to ſatisfy an empty curioſity, 
without propoſing any benefit to himſelf, or 
to the publick, from his reptile elucubra- 
tions, 


Therefore, it is no more than a vulgar 
notion, that men addicted to contemplation, 
are leſs uſeful members to ſociety, than thoſe 
of a different courſe of life. The philoſo- 
pher that laid the foundation of trigonome- 
try, and conſequently of navigation, upon 
which the mutual commerce and intercourſe 
of the whole univerſe depends, is more de- 
ſerving of our praiſe, than Julius Cæſar, or 
William the Conqueror, And the divine 
ſages of antiquity, who, by tranſmitting 

' down to us their ſpeculations upon good and 
evil, upon providence, and the dignity and 
duration of rational creatures, have imprint- 


ed an idea of moral excellence on the _ 
| 0 
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ä 
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of men, are more eminent benefactors to hu-CH Ap. 
man nature; and, however overlooked in III. 
the loud and thoughtleſs applauſes, that are Lv 
every day beſtowed on the ſlaughterers and Section 
diſturbers of mankind, they will never want 2. 
the eſteem and approbation of the wiſe and 
virtuous ; for as much as they always made 

uſeful truth the end of their being, and its 
acquiſition the buſineſs as well as entertain- 

ment of their lives. But, 


II. As a woman cannot be delivered 
of her fruit by the moſt able midwife, ex- 
cept ſhe be firſt with child, ſo neither can 
the beſt inſtructor raiſe knowledge out of a 
mind, where nature has not planted it. And 

the man, who is fitted out by nature, and 
launches into the world with great natural 
abilities, is capable of doing great good or 
miſchief wherever he comes : yet it is edu- 
cation, when it works upon a noble mind, 
that draws out to view, every latent virtue 
and perfection, which, without ſuch helps, are 
never able to make their appearance to pro- 
per advantage, For, what ſculpture is to a 
block of marble, education is to the ſoul of 
man, The wiſe, good, or the great man ; 
the philoſopher, the ſaint, or the hero, ve- 
ry often lie hid and concealed in a clown, 
which a proper education might have diſin- 
terred, and have brought into the light of 
the world. Therefore it is our duty not to 
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Cy ay. be wanting to ourſelves, in forwarding the 

III. intention of nature, by the culture of our 
minds, and a due preparation of each facul- 
Section ty, for the enjoyment of thoſe objects it is 


capable of being affected with, in the courſe 


wA— of this life. 


Human paſſions, as they are more or leſs 


rectiſied and ſway'd by reaſon, operate vari- 


ouſly, and appear in different kinds of ac- 
tions ; and ſtrange diſorders are bred in the 
minds of thoſe men, whoſe paſſions are not 
thus diſciplined and regulated by virtue, 
When the ſoul firſt makes her entrance into 
the world, in the dawn of life, all things 
look freſh and gay: their novelty ſurpriſes, 
and every little glitter, or gaudy colour, tranſ- 
ports the young adventurer ; yet, by degrees, 


the ſenſe grows callous, and we loſe that ex- 


quiſite reliſh of trifles, by the time our minds 
ſhould be ſuppoſed ripe for rational enter- 
tainments and employments. Let it then be 
the care of education, to infuſe early notions 
of juſtice and honour into the untainted 
youth, that ſo the poſſible advantages of good 
parts may not take an evil turn, nor be pet- 
verted to baſe and unworthy ends. 


From their firſt beginning to talk, chil- 
dren ſhould have ſome diſcreet, ſober, and 
wiſe perſon about them, whoſe peculiar care 


it ſhould be to faſhion them aright, * to 
ep 
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Of the Choice of a Tutor = Maſter. 13 3 


keep them from the infection of bad com- Cy ap. 
pany, and of all that may corrupt their in- III. 


NOCENCE, 


Therefore, it cannot be doubted, ——— 


but that this province of inſtructing others in Section 


the ways of virtue, requires great ſobriety, 
temperance, tenderneſs, diligence, and diſcre- 
tion, As to the charge of ſuch an education, 
I think no money about our children can 
be ſo well beſtowed : he that at any rate 
is able, procures his child a found and well- 
furniſhed mind, well-principled, tempered 
to virtue and uſefulneſs, and adorned with 
civility and good-breeding, makes a better 
purchaſe for him, than if he had laid out the 
money for an addition of more land, or 
houſes, or ſtocks to his former eſtate, Con- 


ſequently, 


In this choice of a maſter, or inſtructor, 
let neither friends, nor charitable compaſſion, 
nor even great commendations ſway you: 
neither let the reputation of a ſober man, 
with a good ſtock of learning, which is all 
uſually required in a tutor, be enough to en- 
gage your approbation of him. For, to 
form a young gentleman, as he ought to be, 
it is neceſſary that his governour ſhould him- 


2. 


ſelf be well bred, underſtanding the ways of | 


carriage, and meaſures of civility, in all the 
variety of perſons, times, and places; and 
that he ſhould keep his pupil, as much as his 
age requires, conſtantly to the obſervation of 

K 3 all 
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Cn Ap. all thoſe rules and dictates; which, is an art 

III. not to be learnt nor taught, but by good 
company and obſervation joined together; 
Section for, learning, not well managed, makes him 


more impertinent and intolerable to thoſe 


wr with whom he converſes. 


Other accompliſhments, without good. 
breeding, make a man paſs but for a proud, 
conceited, vain, or fooliſh fellow. In the 
ill bred man, courage has the air, and eſcapes 
not the opinion of brutality ; his learning 
becomes pedantry ; his wit, buffoonry ; his 
plainneſs, clowniſhneſs ; his good-nature, 
fawning or fulſome flattery : ſo that there 
cannot be a good quality in him, that wil 
not be warped and disfigured to his diſadvan- 
tage and diſparagement ; nor is any virtue, nor 
are any parts, though they are allowed their 
due commendation, enough to procure a man 
a good reception, and to make him accepta- 
ble wherever he comes; neither is ſolidity, 
or even uſefulneſs, enough to qualify a good 
tutor, where good-breeding is wanting, 
graceful way and faſhion in every thing, is 
that, which gives the ornament and liking to 
all we fay or do, wherever we appear, 


The governor or tutor, beſides being well 
bred, ſhould alſo know the world well: the 
ways, the humours, the follies, the cheats, 
the faults of the age, in which he lives, and 


Par- 
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their ſeveral callings and pretences cover them 


with, and to make his pupil diſcern what 
lies at the bottom, under ſuch appearances; 
that he may not, as unexperienced young men 
are apt to do, if they are unwarned, take 
one thing for another, judge by the outſide, 
and give himſelf up to ſhew, and the inſi- 
nuation of a fair carriage, or an obliging ap- 
plication or condeſcention. A tutor ſhould 


be able to acquaint him with the true ſtate 


of the world in general; and to diſpoſe him 
to think no man better or worſe, wiſer or 
fooliſher, than he appears really to be; and 
by degrees lay before him the vices in faſhion, 
and warn him of the applications and deſigns 
of thoſe, who will make it their buſineſs to 
corrupt his morals, the arts they uſe, and 
the trains they lay; and now and then ſet 
before him the tragical or ridiculous exam- 
ples of thoſe, who are ruining or ruined by 


ſuch deluſive means; that by the diſgraces, 


diſeaſes, beggary and ſhame of hopeful young 
men, thus brought to ruin, he may be pre- 
cautioned, and be made to ſee, how thoſe 
join in the contempt and negle& of them, 
that are undone, who, by pretences of friend- 
ip and reſpect, led them to it, and helped 

K 4 to 


particularly of the country in which he reſides, CH Ap. 
ſhould all be fo open to him, as he may be III. 

able to ſhew them to his pupil, as he finds: 
him capable; to teach him {kill in men, and Section 
their manners; to pull off the maſk, which 2. 
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Cn AP. to prey upon them, whilſt they were run. 
III. ning to deſtruction, | 
— 
Section In fine, a thorough knowledge of the 
2. world is the beſt fence againſt it; into which 
youth ſhould be entered by degrees, as he 
can bear it, and the earlier the better; ſo he 
be in the management of ſafe and {kilful 
hands. Let the ſcene be gently opened, and 
his entrance made ſtep by ſtep, and the dan- 
gers pointed out that attended him, from 
the ſeveral degrees, tempers, deſigns, and 
clubs of men, And tho! latin and greek and 
learning make all the noiſe ; and frequently 
the main ſtreſs is laid upon the child's pro- 
ficiency in things, a great part whereof per- 
chance, may never come within the compaſs 
of his way of life, I would rather adviſe to 
bring him up with the knowledge of a man 
of buſineſs, and a carriage ſuitable to his 
rank : for, that method will ſeldom fail to 
make him eminent and uſeful in his coun- 
try, according to his calling, ſtation, or pro- 
feſſion. | 
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And as our parts open and diſplay by 
gentle degrees, we riſe from the gratifications 
of ſenſe, to reliſh thoſe of the underſtand- 
ing. Amongſt our pleaſures, the loweſt 
are ſenſual delights, which are ſucceeded by 
the more enlarged views and gay portrai- 
tures of a lively imagination; and theſe give 

way 
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way to the ſublimer pleaſures of reaſon, cnAr. 
which diſcovers the cauſes and deſigns, the III. 
frame, connection, and ſymmetry of things, 


f the and fills the mind with the contemplation de ion 
vhich of intellectual beauty, truth and order. So, 2. 
as he thoſe, who have had the advantages of a 

ſo he more liberal education, riſe above one ano- 
kilful ther by ſeveral different degrees of perfec- 
| and tion, Yet 
: dan- 

from As every kind of wit has a particular ſci- 

and ence correſponding to it, and in which alone 
C and it can be truly excellent ; and as there is a 
ently certain biaſs towards knowledge in every 
pro- mind, which may be ſtrengthened and im- 

per- proved by proper applications; ſo it is often 
npals found that this natural propenſity is injured 
iſe to and ſometimes quite defaced by ſome im- 
| = proper or miſtaken method of education. 
o his | 
ail to Great care ſhould be taken, firſt of all, 


to diſcover the natural talents of the youth, 
and then, not to force, but to help the birth 
of their favourite ſcience ; and to bring their 
own thoughts to light. Vet, how different 


y by from this method is that manner of educa- 
tions tion, which prevails amongſt us? How ma- 
tand- ny mothers. if their ſons are born to a con- 
welt ſiderable eſtate, take ſo much care of their 
d by health, that they make them good for no- 
rtrai- thing: they quickly find that reading is bad 


give 
way 


for their eyes, and that writing makes their 


head 
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Cn Ar. head ach; and as ſoon as they are able to 
III. ride on horſe-back, or carry a gun, they let 
their children looſe among the woods: x 
Section fort of education, by which the ſquire may 
2 get a great ſtock of health, but nothing elſe 
that is good; and, if it were a man's buſi. 
neſs only to live, there could not be a more 
accompliſhed young fellow, than ſuch a one, 

in all the country round about him. The fame 

fooliſh thoughts prevailing in thoſe, who haye 

the care of their education, furniſh us with in- 
numerable inſtances of young heirs and elder 
brothers, who are of no manner of uſe but to 

keep up their families, and to tranſmit thei; 

lands and houſes in a line to the nextgeneration, 


On the other hand, a too great anxiety 
in a parent to bring their child up a ſcholar 
is unpardonable. Nothing can be more ridi- 
culous and abſurd than to give a lad the edu- 
cation of one, whom nature has not favoured 
with any particular marks of diſtinction for 
ſuch a ſtate of life, as the parent by ſo much 
learning deſigns him for. To puſh on boys 
to works of genius to whom it would be far 
more advantagious to be taught ſuch little 
practical arts and ſciences, (as do not require 
any great ſhare of parts to be maſter of them, 
and yet may come often into play before 
they die) is a very great injury to them. 
And yet, How many men of merit are there 


forced into profeſſions, who may be ſaid ra- 
ther 
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tar to be of the ſcience, than the profeſ- CH Ap. 
ſion? Becauſe, forſooth, the parents take a III. 
ep x : 1 
liking to a particular profeſſion; and there ue 
when on the contrary, in ſo great an affair 2. 
of life, they ſhould have no inclinations of ** 


fore deſire their ſons may be bred therein: 


their own, but chiefly conſider the natural 
genius and abilities of their children. Thus 
it is the fault of many ambitious parents 
that their children have paſſed through the 
univerſity to be buried in a country curacy, 
who might have made themſelves aldermen 
of our metropolis by a right improvement of 
a far leſs ſum of money, than what is uſu- 
ally laid out upon a learned education at 
either of our univerſities : and, as it has 
been judiciouſly obſerved, it is too apparent 
to be denied, that a ſober frugal perſon of 
ſlender parts, and a flow apprehenſion, fre- 
quently ſtarves upon phyſick, that might 
have thrived in trade, A lady might be ve- 
ry well pleaſed to buy filks of one, whom 
ſhe would not venture to feel her pulſe, and 
to preſcribe for her health, Many a careful, 
ſtudious, and obliging lawyer might have en- 
gaged abundance of cuſtomers, that had not 
capacity to gain a ſingle client by diſtinguiſh» 
ing himſelf at the bar. 


Therefore the natural diſpoſition to any 
particular art, ſcience, profeſſion, or trade, 
s very much to be conſulted in the education 

of 
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Cu Ar. of youth; and, methinks, it is no very dif. 

III. ficult task to form a judgment of the abilities 
Lw— of thoſe, who are yet in their childhood. 
Section And when the child's natural capacity has 


been once examined and noted, and he does 


—Y—'not ſeem inclined to learning, let him be 


immediately put to ſome mechanick way of 
life without reſpect to his birth, if nature 
and a plentiful fortune has deſigned him 
for nothing higher, Yet I fear this advice 
will never take place, whilſt the education of 
youth falls of neceſſity under the direction 
of thoſe, who through fondneſs to them, 
and to their abilities, as well as to their own 
unwarrantable conjectures, are very likely to 
be deceived : and the miſery of it 1s, that 
the poor creatures, who are the ſufferers up- 
on wrong adyances, ſeldom find out the er- 
rors, till it is too late for them to retreat or 
mend their condition, 


As to the method of inſtructing youth in 
languages; the principle defect of our Eng- 
liſn diſcipline lies in the initiatory part, 
which, although it requires the greateſt care 
and ſkill, is uſually left to the miſconduct 
of chance and ignorance ; that is, to puſh 
tender wits into the intricate mazes of gram- 
mar, and a latin grammar. 'To teach an 
unknown art by an unknown tongue, and 
to carry children a dark round about way, 


and as it were to let them in at a back- door, 
is 
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is ridiculous and abſurd in the teacher, and CH AP. 
iojurious to the ſcholar: whereas by teach- III. 
ing them firſt the grammar of their mo- 
ter- tongue, ſo eaſy to be learned, their ad- Secfion 
vance to the grammars of the learned lan- 2. 
guages would be gradual and eaſy. . 
precipitate way of hurrying them over ſuch 

2 gulph before we have built them a bridge 

to it, is a ſhock to their weak underſtand- 

ings ; which they ſeldom, or very late, re- 

cover in after time ; and then by baulk- 

ing them, we wrong nature and the flen- 

der infants, who want neither capacity nor 

will to learn, till unreaſonable men thus put 

them upon ſervice beyond their ſtrength. 

But if the daily examples, which prove the 

truth of this aſſertion are not ſufficient to 
diſcourage ſuch a male- practice; I muſt af- 

ſure you that it has been the practice of 

the wiſeſt nations to learn their own lan- 

guage by ſtated rules, to avoid the confuſion 

that would follow from leaving it to vulgar 

uſe ; which is always the conſequence of the 
method, I have ſo juſtly condemned above. 


Another great hindrance to the good edu- 
cation of youth, is the unjuſt ranging forty 
or fifty boys, of ſeveral ages, tempers, and 
inclinations, in the ſame claſs, employing 
them upon the fame authors, and enjoyning 
them the ſame leſſons and exerciſes; as if 
they were all to be made poets, hiſtorians, 

and 
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AP, and orators alike, whatever their natural 
9 nius may be. In this method, whatever ca. 
w—— pacity each boy ſhall have, they are all g. 
Section bliged to bring in the ſame tale of verſe, and 


2. 


to furniſh out the ſame portion of proſe ; and 


A cvery boy is bound to have as good a me- 


mory, as the beſt above him. Which, in 
effect, is to ſuppoſe a young man ſhall adapt 
his genius to his ſtudies, inſtead of the ma- 
ſter s adapting ſtudies to the particular genius 
of the youth. Though, I muſt believe, this 
miſconduct is not ſo much to be imputed to 
the inſtructor, as to the parent, who will 
never be brought to confeſs, that his ſon is 
not capable of performing as much as his 
neighbour's, and that the maſter may not 
make him whatever the parent ignorantly 
ſuppoſes him qualified for. And, 


Again, I have with much ſorrow, very 
often bewailed the misfortune of the children 
of this nation, when I conſider the i 
rance and undiſcerning of the generality of 
teachers; many of whom are rather ſtupid 
tyrants, than judicious ſchool-maſters, and 
exerciſe their cruelty, without any manner of 
diſtinction of the capacities of children under 
their care, or of the intention of parents, in 
regard to the ſtate of life they propoſe for 
them, Which extraordinary ſeverity uſed in 
moſt of our ſchools, breaks the ſpring of the 
mind, and moſt certainly deſtroys more good 

geniuſes, 
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geniuſes, than it poſſibly can improve. For Char. 
it is a mighty miſtake, that the paſſions III. 
ſhould be ſo entirely ſubdued : little irregula- — 
ities are ſome times not only to be born ection 
with, but to be cultivated alſo; fince they 2 
are obſerved to be frequently attended with 
the greateſt perfections. Many excellent tem- 
are worthy to be nouriſhed and cultiva- 
ted with all poſſible diligence and care, that 
were never deſigned to be acquainted with 
Plato, Demoſthenes or Homer ; and there 
are as many, who have capacities for under- 
ſtanding every word thoſe great perſons have 
writ, and were not born to have any reliſh 
of their particular compoſition, And it is 
for want of this common and obvious diſ- 
cerning in thoſe, who have the care of youth, 
that there are ſo many hundred unaccounta- 
ble creatures every age whipped up into great 
ſcholars, who are for ever near, but can 
never hope to arrive at a right underſtanding. 
Theſe men are the ſcandal of letters; yet theſe 
generally are the men, to whoſe lot the edu- 
cation of our youth commonly falls. Beſides, 
it is a juſt obſervation, that a boy, who will 
not be driven to letters without blows, will 
never be brought to be perfect in anything by 
ſeverity, or rather cruelty : for, ſuch indig- 
nities do neceſſarily make a great or a good 
mind worſe ; and it is a ſad change for a 
child, to loſe of its virtue, for the improve- 
ment of its knowledge in any art or ſcience ; 


yer, 
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Cu Ap. yet, as a certain author juſtly remarks, * If 
III. © any child be of ſo diſingenious a nature, 
as not to ſtand corrected by reproof, he, 
Section e like the very worſt of ſlaves, will be har. 
2. «© dened even againſt blows themſelyes,” 
It would be melancholy to recount how ma- 
ny brave and noble ſpirits have been broken, 
and how many others have run from ſchool, 
and were never heard of afterwards, whoſe 
White and tender hand has been covered with 
Hood, for, perhaps, no more than a ſmile, 
or for going a yard out of the bounds, or for 
writing an O for an A, or an N for a U. 
And it will be no hard cenſure to ſay, that it 
is to this dreadful practice entirely, that we 
may attribute a certain hardineſs and feroci- 
ty, which ſome men, though bleſſed with a 
liberal education, carry about them in all 
their behaviour, during the whole courſe 
of their lives. And it is a home remark of 
ſome body, © That to be bred like a gen- 
*© tleman, and puniſhed like a malefactor, 
„ muſt, as we ſee it does, produce that 
4e jlliberal ſaucineſs, which we ſee ſometimes 

e jn men of letters.” Therefore, 


The method I propoſe, is to teach youth 
at the ſame time, to form a right judgment 
of things, and to know what is propetly 
virtue. That whenever they read the lives 
and actions of ſuch men as have been fa- 
mous in their generation, it ſhould not be 
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thought enough to make them barely under- CH ae. 
ſtand ſo many ſentences in the learned lan- III. 
guages, but they ſhould be aſked their opi- 
nion of ſuch an action or ſaying, and be Section 
obliged to give their reaſons why they 2. 
take it to be good or bad; that fo they 
may inſenſibly arrive at proper notions of 
courage, temperance, juſtice, and honour, 
And herein, great care ought to be taken how 
the example of any particular perſon is re- 
commended to them in groſs ; inſtead of 
which, they ought to be taught wherein 
ſuch a man, though great in ſome reſpects, 
was weak and faulty in others of no leſs re- 
gard; leſt a boy, being dazzled with the 
luſtre of a great character, confounds its 
beauties with its blemiſhes, and. looks upon 
even the faulty parts of it with an eye of ad- 
miration and delight. And, again, inſtead 
of a theme, or copy of verſes, which are the 
uſual exerciſes, it would be more proper 
that a boy ſhould be taſked once or twice a 
week, to write down his opinion of ſuch per- 
ſons and things, as occur to him inthe authors 
he reads at ſchool ; that he ſhould diſcant 
upon the actions of Ulyſſes or Achilles, ſhew 
wherein they excelled, or were defeCtive ;; 
cenſure or approve any particular action; ob- 
ſerve how it might have been carried to a 
greater degree of perfection, and how it ex- 
ceeded or fell ſhort of another that is more 
virtuous; at the ſame time marking what is 
moral 
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Cuar. moral in any 3 and how far it 
III. with the character of the perſon that ſpeak. 
T cth. Such an exerciſe would ſoon ſtrengthen 
Section his judgment in what is blameable or praiſe. 
*- worthy, and give him an early ſeaſoning of 
moral virtues ; becauſe diſcourſes of morali. 
ty, and reflections upon human nature, are 
found to be the beſt means we can make uſe 
of, to improve our minds, and gain a true = 
knowledge of our ſelves ; and, conſequent- Wl 
ly, to recover our ſouls out of the vice, ig- 
norance, and prejudice, which naturally cleave 
to them. | 


The {ſetting before youth the infamous or 
honourable characters of their contempora- 
ries, 8 a good method to incline them to any 
particular virtue, or give them an averſion to 
any particular vice: and, by hearing the ill 
report it brings upon others, youth is often 
frighted from vicious inclinations. And it 
was with this noble view, ſays a conſidera- 
ble author, That the Perſian children went 
to ſchool, and employ'd their time as dili- 
gently in learning the principles of juſtice and 
fobricty, as the youth in other Countries did, 
to acquire the moſt difficult arts and ſciences: 
their maſters ſpent moſt part of the day in 
hearing their accuſations againſt each other, 
whether for violence, cheating, ſlander, or 
gratitude ; and taught them how to 


give judgment __ thoſe, who were 
found 
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found to be any ways guilty of thoſe or the CH ae. 
III. 


like offences. 


a boarding- ſchool, I would recommend it, as 
an excellent method of improvement, that 
when dinner is ready, before it is ſerved up, 
the maſters enquire of every particular ſcho- 
lar, How he has employ'd his time ſince 
ſun-rifing. And, ſhould it be found out 
that there happens to be any one among 
them, who cannot make it appear that he 
has employ'd the morning to advantage, let 
him be immediately excluded from the com- 
pany, and obliged to work, white the reſt are 
refreſhing nature, We cannot try youth too 
many ways; nor can they be too ſoon taught 
the principles of virtue; ſeeing the firſt im- 
preſſions made on the mind, are always the 
ſtrongeſt, and continue the longeſt time. 
There is hardly any virtue, which a lad 
might not thus learn by practice, example, 
ſeaſonable admonition and puniſhment : yet 
there is nothing more wanting to our publick 
ſchools, than that the maſters of them ſhould 
uſe the ſame care in faſhioning the manners 
of their ſcholars, as in forming their tongues 
to the learned languages ; as I have already 
obſerved, | 


Bat, before I conclude this ſubject, per- 
mit me to obſerve, that as the greater num- 


ber 
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Cu Ar. ber of all degrees and conditions have their 
III. education in polite literature at the uniyer. 
—ſtities, the errors, which ſome people con- 
Section ceive to be in the management of- thoſe puh. 
2. lick nurſeries, are no otherwiſe owing to 
thoſe ſacred repoſitories of learning, than ty 
the calling together a number of pupils, of 
howſoever different ages, views, and capa- 
cities, to the ſame lectures, without once 
conſidering the impoſſibility for a delicate, 
tender babe, juſt wean'd from the boſom of 

his mother, indulged in all the impertinen- 

cies of his heart's deſire, to be equally caps. 

ble of receiving a lecture of philoſophy, with 

a hardy ruffin of full age, who has been oc- 
caſionally ſcourged through ſome of the great 
ſchools ; groaned under conſtant rebuke and 
chaſtiſement, and maintained a ten year's 

war with literature, under very ſtrict and 
rugged diſcipline, both in publick and pri- 

vate : Or to the pedantical veneration that is 
maintained at their ſchools for greek and h- 

tin, which puts the youth upon ſuch exer- 

eiſes, as many of them are incapable of per- 
forming with any tolerable advantage to 
themſelves: ſo that upon all emergencies, they 

are obliged to be ſuccoured by the allowed 

wits of their reſpective colleges, not with 

any regard to the credit of the ſuppoſed au- 

thor, but in ſuch a manner as they can con- 
veniently throw the words together, This 


by the way ; thongh it may in ſome * 
| ep 
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help to account for that moſt eſtabliſhed error Cy Av. 
of our univerſity-education, namely, the gene- III. l 
ral neglect of all the little qualifications and ac - 
compliſhments, which make up the charac- Section 


ter of a well-bred man, and the general at- 
tention to what is called deep learning ; which 
is an unpardonable fault; becauſe it not only 

uffs a man up with a contempt of all the 


world, but jt debars him of particular ad- ö 


vantages, which, was he not over- ruled by 
a ſuppoſition of his own great learning, he 
might obtain: therefore, as there are very 


| few bleſſed with a genius, that ſhall force 


ſucceſs by the ſtrength of itſelf alone, and 
few occaſions of life, that require the aid of 
ſuch a genius, the vaſt majority of the un- 
bleſſed ſouls Qught to ſtore themſelves with 
ſuch acquiſitions, in which every man has 
capacity, to make a confiderable progreſs, 
and from which every common occaſion of 
life may reap great advantages; for there 
may be methods taken to make learning ad- 
vantagious even to the meaneſt capacities, 


Not that I would by any means depreci- 
ate the good ſtatutes and deep learning of 
thoſe places of ſound knowledge, and inge- 
nuous education : and I hope all the learned 
will forgive me what is ſaid purely for their 
{crvice, and tends to no other injury againſt 
them, than admoniſhing them not to over- 
lock ſuch little miſmanagements as are laid 

| # 3 to 
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CHAP.to their charge, and, if true, muſt every day 
III. defeat their great excellencies in the purſuit 
> both of reputation, fortune, and argument, 
Section he loſs, which the commonwealth ſuffers, 
2. by the deſtruction or wrong education of its 
> youth, is like the loſs, which the year would 
ſuffer by the deſtruction of the ſpring ; as 

it in a manner, ſtarves poſterity, and de. 

| frauds our country of thoſe perſons, who, 
i with due care, might make an eminent fi. 
il gure in their reſpective ſtations in church and 
[i | ſtate. | 


But to conclude ; it would be a great bleſ- 
f ſing had we a ſet of men, polite in their 
# behaviour and method of teaching, who 
ſhould be put into a condition of being above 
flattering or fearing the parents of thoſe they 
[| teach; for, then we might poſſibly ſee learn- 
ing become a pleaſure, and children delight- 
| ing themſelves in that, which now they ab- 
|| hor for receiving it upon ſuch hard terms: 
Y the care of fuch inſtructors would exclude 
all pedants, and breed none to learning, who 
ö have not genius for ſo valuable an acqui- 
ſition. | 


The great end of education, ſo far as it 
relates to our preſent being, is to raiſe our- 
ſelves above the vulgar; but what is in- 
„ . | ; 
it tended by the vulgar, Is not, methinks, un- 
i derſtood fo well as it ought; and I havea 

i quite 
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quite different idea of that word than it uſu- Cy ap, 
ally has with others, For, I think nothing III. 
is meaner and leſs becoming a gentleman. 
than to rank a man among the vulgar, ac- Section 
cording to the condition of life he is in, and 2. 
not according to his behaviour, his thoughts 
and ſentiments, in that particular ſtation, 

A wiſe man ſhould think no man aboye him 

or below him, any further than it regards 

the outward order or diſcipline of the world : 

for, if we take too great an idea of the e- 
minence of our ſuperiors, or ſubordination 

of our inferiors, it will have an ill effect 

upon our behaviour to both of them: and 

if a man be loaded with riches and honours, 

and in that ſtate of life has thoughts and 

| inclinations below the meaneſt artificer ; ſuch 

an artificer, who, within his power, is good 

to kis friends, moderate in his demands for 

his labour, and chearful in his occupation, 

is very much ſuperior to him, who lives for 

no other end, but to ſerve himſelf, and aſ- 

ſumes a preference, in all his words and ac- 

tions to thoſe, who act their part of life with 
much more grace than himſelf, But he, 

who thinks no man above him, but for his 

virtue; none below him, but for his vice 

can never be obſequious or aſſuming in a 

wrong place; he will frequently emulate 

men in rank below him, and pity thoſe a- 

bove him whom he is not able to correct. 


L 4 There- 
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CHAP. Therefore I fay; it is not circumſtance 
III. of life, which gives us place; but our be- 
—— haviour in that circumſtance is what ſhould 
Section be our ſolid diſtinction and ſatisfaction: nor 
2. js it tq be conſidered among the actors, who 
z prince, or who is beggar; but who ag 


prince or beggar beſt under thoſe charaQers, 
A man in power, who can, without the 
ordinary prepoſſeſſions, which ſtop the way 
to the true knowledge and ſervice of man- 
kind, overlook the little diſtinctions of for. 
tune, raiſe obſcure merit, and diſcountenance 
ſucceſsful indeſert, has, in the minds of 
knowing men, the figure of an angel, rather 
than a man ; and for as much as he is the 
benefactor, he is above the reſt of men in 
the higheſt character he can be. This ſenſe 
of mankind ſets us upon a true baſis of diſ- 
tinction; and doubles the merit of ſuch as 
become their condition of life, 


Therefore J am very much concerned, 
when I ſee young gentlemen of fortune and 
quality, ſo wholly ſet upon pleaſures and 
diverſions, that they neglect all thoſe im- 
provements in wiſdom and knowledge, which 
may make them eaſy to themſelves, uſeful 
to the world, and the-glory of their families, 
Is it not deplorable, that the greateſt part 
of our Britiſh youth loſe their figure, and 
grow out of faſhion by that time they are 


five and twenty; whoſe innocent diverſions, 
which 
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which exalted the ſpirits, and produced Cnar. 


health of body, indolence of mind, and re- III. 
freſhing ſlumbers, are too often exchanged 


for criminal delights, which fill the body Section 


with diſeaſes, and the foul with anguiſh? 


Or that they ſhould abandon the grateful 


employment of admiring and raifing them- 
ſelves to an imitation of the polite ſtile, beau- 
tiful images, and noble ſentiments of ancient 
authors, for doggrel, the lucubrations of 
paltry new's-mongers, and that ſwarm of 
vile pamphlets, which corrupt our taſte, 
and infeſt the publick againſt the-wholeſome 
dictates of reaſon and religion? By which 
means, we often find the ideas of virtue, 
which the characters of heroes had imprint- 
ed on their minds, inſenſibly worn out, 
and they come to be influenced by the near- 
er examples of degenerate and vicious times: 
or as ſoon as the natural gaiety and amica- 
bleneſs of the young man wears off, they 
have nothing left to recommend them, but 
lie by, the reſt of their lives, among the 
lumber and refuge of the ſpecies. But if it 
happens, that for want of applying them- 
ſelves in due time, to the purſuits of know - 
ledge, they take up a book in their decli- 
ning years, we may chance meet with them 


at three-ſcore grown up to be very hopeful 
{cholars, | 


The 
4 
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CHAP. The greateſt men of antiquity made it 
III. their ambition to excel all their contempora- 
ies in knowledge; How then can young 
Section men, who are naturally ambitious, obſerye 
2. this emulation, without endeavouring to fol- 
low their example? Knowledge is that, 
which, next to virtue, truly and effentially 

raiſes one man above another; it finiſhes one 

half of the human ſoul; and makes exiſtence 
pleaſant to us; fills the mind with enter- 
taining views ; and adminiſters to it a per- 

petual ſeries of pleaſure. It gives eaſe to ſo- 

litude, and gracefulneſs, to retirement; and 

it fills a publick ſtation with ſuitable abilities; 

and adds a luſtre to thoſe, who are in poſts 

of honour and diſtinction. A ſuperior capa» 

City for buſineſs, and a more extenſive know- 

ledge, are the ſteps, by which a new man 

often mounts to favour, and outſhines the 

reſt of his own ftanding. But when men 

are actually born to titles, it is almoſt im- 
poſſible that they ſhould fail of receiving an 
additional greatneſs, if they take care to ac- 
compliſh themſelves for it by a learned and 

s virtuous education. I therefore earneſtly preſs 
thoſe, who are in the flower of their youth, 

to labour at thoſe accompliſhments, which 

may ſet off their perſons, when their bloom 

is gone; and to lay in timely proviſions for 
manhood, and the decline of life, In a 
word, let the youth of fifteen be dreſſing 


up 
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up every day the man of fifty; or to con- Cnap. 
ſider how to make himſelf venerable at three- III. 
t — 
ſcore years and ten, D 
But, as if travelling was to ſupply all de- +2 
ficiencies in nature and art, and the one 
thing needful to accompliſh a fine gentle- 
man, nothing is more frequent than to take a 
lad from grammar and taw, and under the 
tuition of ſome poor ſcholar, who is willi 
to be baniſhed for thirty pounds a year, — 
a little victuals, ſend him crying and ſnivel- 
ing through France and Italy: thus whilſt 
he ſhould be laying the ſolid foundations of 
knowledge in his mind, and furniſhing it 
with juſt rules to direct his future progreſs 
in life, under ſome ſkilful maſter of the 
art of inſtruction, he ſpends his time, as 
children do at puppet-ſhows, and with much 
the ſame advantage, in ſtaring and gaping 
at an amazing variety of ſtrange things : 
ſtrange indeed to one, who is not prepared 
- comprehend the reaſons and meaning of 
them |! | 


I confeſs, ſays a celebrated author, travel 
into foreign countries, has great advantages; 
but the time uſually choſen to ſend young 
men abroad, is I think, of all other, that 
which renders them leaſt capable of reap- 
ing thoſe advantages. Thoſe, which are 
propoſed, as to the main of them, may be 

reduced 
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Cu Ar. reduced to theſe two; firſt, language : ſecond- 
III. ly, an improvement in wiſdom and prudence, 


— — 


by ſeeing men, and converſing with people 


Section of tempers, cuſtoms, and ways of living, dif- 


2, 


ferent from one another ; and eſpecially-from 


WY thoſe of his pariſh and neighbourhood, But 


— 


from ſixteen to one and twenty, which is the 
ordinary time of travel, men are, of all their 
lives, the leaſt ſuited to theſe improvements, 


The time therefore I ſhould think, ſays he, 


the fitteſt for a young gentleman to be 
ſent abroad, would be either when he is 
younger, under a tutor, whom he might be 
the better for ; or when he is ſome years old. 
er, without a governour ; when he is of age 
to govern himſelf, and make obſervations of 
what he finds in other countries worthy his 
notice, and that might be of uſe to him af- 
ter his return ; and when too, being thorough- 
ly acquainted with the laws and faſhions, the 
natural and moral advantages and defects of his 
own country, he has ſomething to exchange 
with thoſe abroad, from whoſe converſation 
he hoped to reap any knowledge, 


Travel certainly is the beſt means to in- 
form us in what particulars the cuſtoms and 
policies of foreign parts excel or fall ſhort 
of our own ; travel teacheth us to caſt off 
ſome peculiarities in our manners, and to 
wear off ſuch aukward ſtiffneſſes and affecta- 


tions in our behaviour, as may poſſibly have 
| been 


— —_— _— 
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been contracted from conſtantly aſſociating CH Ax. 

with one nation of men, by a more free, ge- III. 

neral, and mixed converſation, — 
p _ Seftion 

Travel is propoſed alſo, to improve our 2. 

taſte of the beſt authors of antiquity, by ſee- 

ing the places where they lived, and of which 

they wrote ; to compare the natural face of 

the country, with the deſcriptions they have 

given us, and to obſerve how well the picture 

agrees with the original, And, it is certain, 

if gentlemen travel at an age proper for 

them, during the courſe of their voyages, 

their accounts to their friends, and after their 

return ; their diſcourſes and converſations, 

will have in them ſomething above what we 

can meet with from thoſe, who have not tra- 

velled, But, to wave a juſt obſervation, that 

every temper and genius is not qualified for 

this way of improvement; that men may 

change their climate, but not their nature, 

and that a man that goes out a fool, cannot 

ride or fail himſelf into common ſenſe; our 

ordinary method of ſending young gentlemen 

to travel for their education, is highly blame- 

able, for to ſet out with it, is to begin where 

they ſhould end. 


So that travel is really the laſt ſtep to be ta- 
ken in the inſtruction of youth: None of theſe 
advantages can be attained by one, who is a 


meer ſtranger to the cuſtoms and policies of 
his 


* 
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CHAP, his native country, and has not yet fixed the 


HI. 
— —4c 
Section 


"i 
— — 


firſt principles of good breeding in his mind. 
If the perſon is capable of drawing juſt con- 
cluſions concerning the uncertainty of human 
things, from the ruinous alterations time 
and barbarity have brought upon ſo many 
palaces, cities, and whole countries, which 
make the moſt illuſtrious figures in hiſtory, 
ſuch a tour may, in a good meaſure, be ſub. 
ſervient to morality. But this, I believe, 
you will hardly think thoſe to be, who are 
ſo far from entering into the ſenſe and ſpirit 
of the ancients, that they do not yet, with 
any exactneſs, underſtand their language: 
and if they do bring home with them any 
knowledge of the places and people they 
have ſeen, it is often an admiration of the 
worſt and vaineſt practices they met with 
abroad ; retaining a reliſh and memory of 
thoſe things, wherein their liberty took its 
firſt ſwing, rather than of what ſhould make 
them better and wiſer, after their return to 
their native country. Nor can it be other- 
wiſe, if they go abroad at the age they do 
under the care of another, who is to provide 
their neceſſaries, and make their obſervations 
for them ; and under the ſhelter and pre- 
tence of a governour, think themſelves ex- 
cuſed from ſtanding upon their own legs, or 
being accountable for their own conduct. 


Hence 
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Hence it is, that they very ſeldom trou- CAP. 
ple themſelves with enquiries, or making III. 
uſeful obſervations, but turn their thoughts 
after play and pleaſure ; wherein they take Section 
it as a leſſening to be controlled; and ſeldom 2. 
trouble themſelves with examining the de 
ſigns, obſerving the - addreſs, and conſider- 
ing the arts, tempers, and inclinations of 
men they meet with ; that ſo they may 
know how to comport themſelves on all oc- 
caſions, and in all places, 


How many of theſe, who are not yet pre- 
pared for travel, return with little more than 
an account of their narrow eſcape of being 
drowned at ſuch a place; their being turn- 
ed over in a chaiſe at another place; and; 
perchance, ſome hazards on the diſcovery of 
an amour ? Men of this folid make, are not 
to be hurried up and down the world, for 
(if I may fa ſpeak) they are naturally at 
their wits end ; and it is an impertinent part 
to diſturb their repoſe, that they may give 
you only an hiſtory of their bodily occurren- 
ces, which is all they are capable of obſer-, 
ving under the beſt of tutors, and the greateſt 
advantages, It is, therefore, very much to 
be conſidered, what ſenſe a perſon has of 
things, when he is ſetting out; and, if he 
then knows none of his friends and acquain- 

| tance, but by their clothes and faces, it has 
been the opinion of the beſt judges, that his 
parents 


— — — 
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Cu AP. parents ſhould keep him at home, and take 

III. care to marry him, and ſee what they can 
w— get out of him that way; for there is a cer. 
Section tain fort of men, who are no otherwiſe to 

2. beregarded, but as they deſcend from men of 


= conſequence, and may beget ſucceſſors as va- 
luable as their anceſtors, But to return, 


Children, when they have got poſſeſſion 
of any poor creature, are apt to ule it ill: 
They often torment, and with a ſeeming 
kind of pleaſure, treat very roughly young 
birds, butterflies, and ſuch other poor a- 
nimals, which may fall into their hands: 
We ſhould find it hard to vindicate the de- 
ſtroying of any thing that has life, meerly 
out of wantonneſs ; yet in this principle chile 
dren are bred up, and one of the firſt plea- 
ſures we allow them, is the licence of in- 
flicting pain upon poor animals: Almoſt as 
ſoon as we are ſenſible what life is ourſelves, 
we make it our ſport to deprive other crea- 
tures of it: Which temper, I think, ſhould 
be watched in them; and, if they incline to 
any ſuch cruelty, they ſhould be checked, 
and taught the contrary. Becauſe the cuſtom 
of tormenting and killing of any creature, 
may, by degrees, harden their minds even 
towards men : And they who delight in the 
ſuffering and deſtruction of inferior creatures, 
will not be apt to be very compaſhonate, or 


benign to thoſe of their own ſpecies, for 
which 
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which reaſon, I believe, butchers are excluded Cu Ap. 
from juries of life and death. Therefore let III. 
children, from the beginning, be bred up in —-— 
an abhorrence of killing, or tormenting, any Section 
living creature ; and be taught not to ſpoil or 2- 
deſtroy any thing, unleſs it be for the pre. . 
ſervation or advantage of ſome other more 

noble and deſerving creature. 


Mankind are no leſs, in proportion, ac- 
countable for the ill uſe of their dominion o- 
ver creatures of the lower rank of beings, than 
for the exerciſe of tyranny over one another. 


By how much the more entirely the in- 
feriour creation is ſubmitted to our power, 
the more anſwerable we ſhould ſeem for our 
miſmanagement of it; and, the rather, as 
the very condition of nature renders theſe 
creatures incapable of receiving any recom- 
pence in another life, for their ill treatment 
in this world. It is a hard, but juſt reflec- 
tion upon human nature itſelf, that few 
people take delight in ſeeing beaſts careſs ar 
play together, but almoſt every one is pleaſ- 
ed to ſee them lacerate and worry one ano- 
ther, Thoſe noxious animals, which have 
qualities moſt powerful to injure us, natu- 
rally avoid mankind, and never hurt us, 
unleſs provoked or neceſſitated by hun- 
ger, or ſome kind of diſtreſs; whereas 
man, on the other hand, ſeeks out and 

purſues: 
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Cu Ap. purſues even the moſt inoffenſive animals, 
III. on purpoſe to perſecute and to deſtroy 
A them for his pleaſure only. It ſhould grieve 
Section an Engliſhman, that this temper is be- 
2. come almoſt a diſtinguiſhing character of 
own nation, from the obſervation which is 
made by foreigners on our beloved paſtimes, 
bear-baiting, cock- fighting, and ſuch- like bar- 
barities, And when we grow up to men, we 
have another ſucceſſion of fanguinary ſports ; 
in particular, hunting, a remain of the gothick 
barbarity : and we muſt not forget the ſa- 
vage compliment our huntſmen paſs upon 
ladies of quality, who are preſent at the 
death of a ſtag, when they put the knife in- 
to their hands, to cut the throat of a help- 

leſs, trembling, and weeping animal! 


Our gluttony, if poſſible, is more inhu- 
man: Lobſters we roaſt alive, pigs we whip 
to death, fowls we ſow up. Theſe are teſ- 
timonies of our outrageous luxury! I know 
nothing more ſhocking or horrid, than the 
proſpect of a kitchen covered with blood, 
and filled with the cries of creatures expiring 
in tortures, or on the ſpit and gridiron. If 
we kill an animal for our proviſion, let us do 
it with the meltings of compaſſion, and 
without tormenting it to ſatisfy a cruel tem- 
per and voractous appetite. Such human 
ſavages, like other wild beaſts, find ſnares 
and poiſon in the proviſions of life, and are 


allured by their appetite to their utter ruin. 
| Never 


a 
a 
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Never did tyrant exerciſe more voraciousCH AP. 
cruelties than our very children: a black- III. 
bird, a robin, and a finch, if they be driven 
into a caſement by {ſtreſs of weather, and Section 
ſeek refuge under our roof, the poor creatures 2 
| are chaſed to death about the room, or dri 
| ven into the jaws of a blood-thirſty cat; and 
even in their greateſt acts of mercy; our boys 
: ſhall either clip the wings, or ſinge the tails, 
; of theſe innocent captives, But this is only 
4 the foundation of thoſe human cruelties, 

which naturally, from ſuch licentiouſneſs un- 
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n curbed, encreaſe with their years, for they are | 
e immediately backed with the barbarity of a | 
- Shrove-tueſday-perſecution ; when, to pleaſe | 
- young maſter, a neceſſary domeſtick, and in- | 


e 


nocent animal, that has made the whole 
houſe keep good hours, and called up the 


— 7 
— — — —— _w_—— 
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- ſervants for ſeveral years together, is tied to i ö 
p a ſtake, and put to an ignominious death i 
(- who has, perhaps, been the guardian and 
* proveditor of a poor family, as long as he 
e was able to get eggs for his miſtreſs. Let 
, us conſider, that it is in its own nature cru- 
8 elty, to put a living creature to death: we 
If at leaſt deſtroy a foul, that has ſenſe and 
10 perception. A cuſtom, which makes us ap- 
1d | pear barbarous to nations much more rude 
N- and unpolliſned than ourſelves, There can 
an be no excuſe for the death of ſo many in- 
es WH nocent cocks, bulls, dogs, and bears, as have 
re been ſet together by the ears, or died untime- 
in. ly deaths, only to divert our cruel natures. 
[33 There 
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CAP. There is certainly a degree of gratitude 

III. owing to thoſe animals that ſerve us; as for 
G— ſuch as are hurtful or noxious, we have a 
Section right to deſtroy them; and for thoſe that 


2. 


are neither of advantage nor prejudice to us, 
I cannot think that we ought to deprive 
them of the common enjoyment of life, 
The obligation of our very birth is to prac- 
tice equity and juſtice to our own ſpecies; but 
humanity may be extended through the 
whole order of creatures, even to the mean- 
eſt: ſuch actions of charity, are the over- 
flowings of a mild good-nature on all below 
us, even as God's mercy extends over all his 
works. So it is certainly the part of a well- 
natured man, to take care of his horſes and 
dogs, not only in expeCtation of their labour, 
while they are foals and whelps, but even 
when their old age has made them incapa- 
ble of ſerving him in their former capacity, 
Men are diſtinguiſhed from brutes by the 
virtues of tenderneſs, compaſſion, and hu- 
manity, as much as by reaſon itſelf ; ſo that 
it would be the greateſt reproach to a natk 
on, to diſtinguiſh itſelf from all others, by 
any defect in theſe particular virtues, Let us 
not, therefore, any longer expoſe ourſelves by 
an effuſion of blood; when we are not obliged 
to ſlaughter for our ſafety, convenience, or 
fuſtenance : for where any of theſe ends are 
not ſerved in the deſtruction of a living crea- 

ture, 
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ture, it muſt be pronounced a great piece of CH AP. 
cruelty, if not a kind of murder in the fight III. 
of God. — 
Section 
III Leet us revolve in our imaginations, 3 
all the men whom we have ever knowh and 
converſed with, and it will be found, that 
there are but very few, who have not uſed their 
faculties in the purſuit of what it is impoſ- 
ſible to acquire, or left the poſſeſſion of 
what they might have been maſters (at their 
ſetting out) to ſearch for it where it was 
out of their reach, There are duties proper 
for every ſtation of life ; nor ought any one 
to think himſelf exempt from that labour 
and induſtry which were denounced to our 
firſt parents, and in them to all their poſteri- 
ty, to the end of time, It is true that thoſe, 
who are determined to any particular kind 
of buſineſs by choice, are more happy than 
thoſe, who are determined by neceſſity; but 
both are under an equal obligation of fixing 
on ſome employment, which may be either 
uſeful to themſelves, or beneficial to their 
fellow creature ; and thoſe, whom birth or 
fortune may ſeem to make ſuch an applica- 
tion unneceſſary, ought to find out ſome. 
calling or profeſſion for themſelves, that they 
may not lie as a burden on the ſpecies, and 
be the only uſeleſs parts of the univerſe, Be- 
tides, the unemployed parts of life, appear 
long and tedious ; and as there is not a ſingle 
M 3 ſcience, 
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Cu Ap. ſcience, or any branch of it, that might not 

III. furniſh a man with buſineſs for life, tho 
it were much longer than it is; ſo if there 
Section were no future account expected of ſpend- 


ing our time, the immediate inconvenience 


tat attends a life of idleneſs, ſhould of it- 


ſelf be perſuaſion enough to the men of ſenſe, 
to avoid it carefully, 


The habit of floth is not ſo ſoon to be 
conquered as that of vice; for floth is pre- 
ferred even when the man is fully poſſeſſed 
of himſelf, and ſubmitted to with conſtant 
deliberation and cool thought ; but we are 
driven into vice generally through the heat 
of wine, or youth; and therefore, conſe- 
quently, are more excuſable for any errors 
committed during the deprivation or ſuſpen- 
tion, than in the poſſeſſion, of our reaſon, 
Vicious appetites are in time deſtroyed by the 
gratification of them; but a well-ordered 
life of ſloth, receives daily ſtrength the long- 
er it is continued. And, I believe, I may 
ſay there is more toil, fatigue and uneaſi- 
neſs in ſloth, than can be found in any em- 
ployment a man will ever undertake, But 
the man, that applies himſelf to books, or 
buſineſs, contracts a chearful confidence in 
all his undertakings, from the daily improve- 
ment of his knowledge or fortune, inſtead 
of giving himſelf up to melancholy. 

3 | Spleen 
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Spleen is the neceſſary conſequence of Cnar. 


idleneſs, and directs him inſtantly to the 


III. 


contemplation of his health or circumſtances, >—— 
which muſt ever be found extremely bad Section 


upon theſe melancholy enquiries: and then 
if he has any common buſineſs upon his 
hands, numberleſs objections ariſe, that make 
the diſpatch of it impoſſible by one under 
ſuch a flothful habit. Yet there is hardly 
any one perſon without ſome allay of idle- 
neſs, and thouſands ſpend more time in an 
idle uncertainty, which to begin firſt of two 
affairs, than would have been ſufficient to 
have ended both of them ; becauſe they 
want ſome neceſſary employment, to put 
their ſpirits in motion, and awaken them out 
of their lethargy of indolence and ſloth. In- 
dolence is a ſtream, which flows ſlowly on, 
but yet undermines the foundation of every 
virtue ; this ruſt of the mind gives a tinc- 
ture of its nature to every action of one's 
life, and leaves no difftrence between the 
greateſt genius and the meaneſt underſtand- 


ing. 


Nevertheleſs, ſuch is the infatuation of 
many, that there is nothing now-a-days ſo 
much avoided, as a ſolicitous improvement 
of every part of time ; it is a report muſt be 
ſhun'd, as one tenders the name of a wit 
and a fine genius, and as one fears the dread- 

M 4 ful 


» Fo. 
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Cu ar. ful character of a laborious plogder : nothin 


III. lies upon our hands with ſuch uneaſineſs, 
vor has there been ſo many devices for any 
Section one thing, as to make it ſlide away imper- 


4. 


with: ſo that learning is not knowledge, 


ceptibly, and to no purpoſe ; unmindful 
that the preſent time alone is ours, the fu- 
ture is yet unborn, and the paſt is dead, and 
can only live (as parents in their children) 
in the ations it has produced, whether they 
be good or bad; and ſo determine our weal 
or woe, And, though the time. we live 
ought not to be computed by the number 
of years, but by the uſe which has been 
made of it, to-morrow is ſtill the fatal 
time, when all is to be rectified: to-morrow 
comes, it goes, and {till we pleaſe ourſelves 
with the ſhadow, whilſt we looſe the ſub- 


ſtance, 


IV. Thus we confider man, as ſhorten» 
ing his time by thinking of nothing, or but a 
tew things : but we view him on the beſt 
fide, when he lengthens it, by employing his 
thoughts on many ſubjects, or by entertain- 
ing a quick and conſtant ſucceſſion of ideas. 
Moſt vices and follies proceed from a man's 
incapacity of entertaining himſelf, and we 
are generally fools in company, becauſe we 
dare not be wiſe in our retirement. This 


wiſdom is to be acquired by learning, which 


improves in us what nature endowed us 


but 


| Of Learning, 17 69 


but rather the art of uſing it: it forms Cx ap. 
youth, delights old age, adorns proſperity, III. 
and ſoftens, and even removes adverſity; en- 
tertains at home; is no hinderance abroad; Sectio 
does not leave us at night; and keeps us 4. 
company on the road, and in our moſt ſo- 

litary and retired hours. All men, both the 

rude and polite, think and conceive things 

the ſame way (truth being eternally the 

ſame to all) though they expreſs them very 
differently. Men, who by long ſtudy and 
experience, have reduced their ideas to cer- 

tain claſſes, and conſider things in general, 

as they are abſtracted from particulars, ex- 

preſs their thoughts' after a more conciſe, 

lively, and ſurpriſing manner; whereas thoſe, 

who have little experience, or cannot ab- 

ſtract, deliver their ſentiments in plain de- 
{criptions, by circumſtances, and thoſe ob- 
ſervations, which either ſtrike upon the ſenſes, 


— 


"oy _— — * 
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1 or are the firſt motions of the mind : the 
t former raiſes our admiration more; but the 
g latter gives more pleaſure, and ſooths us more 
naturally to the enjoyment. 


8 Though ſo much profit may not be reaped 
e in the ſtudy of letters, and if pleaſure only 
e be found; yet, in my opinion, this im- 
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provement of the mind ſhould be eſteemed 
moſt humane and ingenious. But, as in all 
8 other improvements of nature; ſo in this, 
, it is often found, ambition carries us tos 


t | far 
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Cn Ar. far in our own favour, and deprives us of 
1 HI, the real benefit, which providence had pro- 
W | —-— yided for us thereby: for, we frequently 
W | Section hear of men fo fond of learning, as almoſt 
$i 4- to looſe their religion. Nothing will pag 
ich our men of wit and ſenſe, but what 
is agreeable with the niceſt reaſon (learn- 
ing is our great Diana) and every man's 
reaſon is his own underſtanding : for, if you 
examine them thoroughly, theſe mighty 
pretenders to ſuperior knowledge have no 

truer grounds to go upon than other men; 

only they affect a liberty of judging ac- 
cording to themſelves, and (if they could 

be allowed it) of making their own judg- 

ment a ſtandard for all the world; and 

they plead for right reaſon, by which they 

mean their own, and talk of a reaſonable 
religion, whilſt their own falſe notions are 
miſtaken for it; ſcarce any being willing to 

own the weakneſs of his underſtanding, 
which ſprings from the ſame corrupt foun- 

tain, as the human will: for the ſame cauſe, 

that has derived contagion upon the will, has 

ſpread darkneſs upon the underſtanding ; 

and though men may pleaſe themſelves with 

an opinion of their own wiſdom, it is plain 

the wiſeſt men know little, and they uſu- 

ally fee leaſt, and are only wiſe for want of 
thinking, that are fulleſt, and boaſt the 
higheſt of themſelves. So that the ſtate of 


learning is ſo far from perfection, and much 
farther 


— 


| Of Languages. 


farther from being the ſubje& of oftenta- Cy ap. 
tion, that it ought to teach us modeſty, III. 
and humility ; becauſe otherwiſe, learning. 
like travelling, and all other methods of im- Sed7zor 
provement, as it finiſhes a man of good ſenſe, 4. 
ſo it makes a filly man ten thouſand time 


more inſufferable, by ſupplying variety of 
matter to his impertinence, and giving him 
an opportunity of abounding in abſurdities, 
which he will never be able to ſurmount. 


It is neceſſary to the attaining of know- 
ledge, that languages ſhould be kept clear 
and open ; becauſe they are the channels by 
which moſt of our learning is conveyed. 
If the ſtreams in theſe run muddy, or are 
corrupted, all the knowledge that is con- 
veyed by them muſt be obſcure ; words at 
the beſt are not very certain ſigns of things; 
they are liable to ambiguity, and under that 
ambiguity are often ſubject to very different 
meanings: ſo therefore their ſtrict meaning 
is to be obſerved in matters of ſcience; nor 
can we . miſtake a word without loſing the 
notion : yet, as languages are capable of 
improvement, miſtakes of this kind cannot 
well be avoided ; and, as from neceſſity men 
were put upon improving ſpeech ; ſo par- 
ticularly, as arts encreaſed, languages grew 
up with them, and men were put upon coin- 
ing new words, to expreſs the new ideas 


they had of things, from time to time. 
Therefore. 
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Cn ap, Therefore, learning would be a much eaſier 

III. thing, than it now is, were there but one 
LW language in the world. Men might then 
Sectian immediately apply to things; whereas now, 


4. 


a great part of our time is ſpent in words, and 


chat with ſo little advantage, that we often 


blunt the edge of our intellectual faculties, 
by dealing with ſuch rough and unpleaſant 


tools: for, though ſome men may be apt 
to over-value the tongues, and think they 


have made a conſiderable progreſs in learn- 
ing, when they have once overcome theſe; 
yet, in reality, they can have no internal 
worth. 


I fay, words are always in flux, ebbing 
and flowing, and have ſcarce any fixed pe- 
riod : they, like other things, are ſubject to 
the common fate of viciſſitude and change: 
for, being governed by cuſtom, which itſelf 
depends upon the humour of the people, 
one of the moſt unconſtant things in the 
world, it is ſcarce poſſible that it ſhould be 
otherwiſe, No prince ever could give laws to 
theſe ; and men may underſtand twenty lan- 
guages without being the wiſer, unleſs they 


attend to the things that they deliver, L is 
af it 


for this end that they are to be learnt ; 

is the hard condition of learning, that in 
this reſpect, it cannot be without them ; 
this Iabour muſt neceffarily be devoured in 


our way to knowledge, and every man m— 
1 
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dig in this mine, that hopes to be maſter HA. 
of the treaſure it conceals; much droſs is to III. 
be ſeparated, and many difficulties to be —v— 
overcome, before we can poſſeſs the real Section 
ſpecie. | ; 4+ 5 
Thus, as it may be obſerved, that the ac- 
quiſition of languages is the leaſt of educa- 
tion, and, of all others, the moſt dry and 
painful occupation, there muſt be ſome- 
thing further propoſed, or a wiſe man would 
neyer engage in it. And, indeed, the very 
reaſon of the thing plainly intimates, that 
the motive, which firſt drew men to affect 
a knowledge in dead tongues or languages, 
was, that they looked on them as means to 
convey, more uſeful and entertaining know- 
ledge into their underſtanding : therefore one, 
who knows how much virtue, and a well- 
temper'd ſoul is to be preferred to any ſort of 
learning or language, makes it his chief bu- 
ſineſs to form the mind of his ſcholars, and 
gives them a right turn and inclination ; 
which, if once got, though all the reſt ſhould 
be wanting, would produce all the reſt in 
due time : and which, if it be not got and 
ſettled, ſo as to keep out ill and vicious ha- 
bits, all the other accompliſhments of edu- 
cation will be to no purpole, but to make the 
worſe or more dangerous perſons, He there- 
fore that takes on him the charge of bringing 


up young men, eſpecially young gentlemen, 
ſhould 
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Cu Ap. ſnould have ſomething more in him than la- 
III. tin, more than even a knowledge in the 
—— liberal ſciences : he ſhould be a perſon of 
Section eminent virtue and prudence, and with good 
4. ſenſe, have good humour, and the ſkill to 
end. Maga carry himſelf with gravity, eaſe, and kindneſs, 
in a conſtant converſation with his pupils *. 


The greateſt men have not thought gram- 
mer beneath their care; yet to pretend to 
fix the analogy of words, or to reduce all 
under ſtrict rule, is to ſet bounds where they 
were never known, and to find a reaſon, 
that was never intended ; grammar being in- 
vented only as a help, and not framed ori- 
ginally as an immutable rule : fo we muſt 

' {uit it to our buſineſs as well as we can; but 
are not to expect it ſhould be uniform, and 
not liable to many exceptions, in the courſe 
of our ſtudies. 


For, thoſe whoſe buſineſs 1s to be done with 
their tongues, and with their pens, it is conve- 
nient, if not neceſſary, that they ſhould ſpeak 
and write properly and correctly, whereby they 
may let their thoughts more eaſily, and with 
greater impreſſion and authority, into the 
minds of other men. It is upon this account, 
that any ſort of ſpeaking, ſo as will make 
him be underſtood, is not thought enough 
for a genteel education. A gentleman ought 
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to ſtudy grammar, amongſt the other helps Cu ar. 
of ſpeaking well, that he may underſtand III. 
nicely, and ſpeak properly, without ſhocking ——— 
the ears of thoſe he ſpeaketh to, with ſole. Ser 
ciſms and offenſive Irregularities, which can't 4 

ſo well be performed without propriety and | 
grammatical exactneſs; the want of which is 
thought very miſbecoming one of that rank, 

and uſually draws upon thoſe, who are guilty 

of ſuch faults, the cenſure of having had a 

lower breeding, and to have kept worſe com- 

pany, than ſuits with their quality and birth. 


Rhetorick inſtructs us how to ſpeak ele- 
cantly, by adding beauty to that language, 
that before was naked and only grammatical- 
ly true. But if we would diſtinguiſh nicely, 
there is a difference betwixt rhetorick and 
cloquence, the one lays down rules, the 
other practiſes them; and a man may be a 
very good rhetorician, and yet at the fame 
time, a mean orator : becauſe an orator muſt 
have a flowing invention to furniſh him with 
ideas; a ſtrong imagination to impreſs them; 
a happy memory to retain them; and a 
true judgment to diſpoſe them in their due 
rank and order: his knowledge of things 
muſt not only be general, but he muſt 
have {kill in adorning them ; he muſt have 
the greateſt art, and yet at the ſame time, 
the ſkill to conceal it. For, whenever art 
appears, it loſeth its effect, and nothing can 

pleaſe, 
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Cn Ap. pleaſe, much leſs perſuade, but what is na- 
III. tural and unaffected. \. | 

Sectian According to different ſubjects, men think 

4+ differently; anger, fury, and the rough paſ. 

ons, awaken ſtrong thoughts: glory, gran- 

deur, power, raiſe great thoughts: love, 

melancholy, ſollitude, and whatever gently 

touches the ſoul, inſpires eaſy thoughts. Some 

of theſe thoughts may be ſet off by ſtyle 

and ornament of ſpeech ; and others give the 

foul more pleaſing emotions, the more ſim- 

ply they are conceived, and the more clearly 

they are expreſſed , and the figures of ſtyle, 

added to them, ſerve only to hide a beauty; 

however gracefully they are put on ; and are 

thrown away, like paint upon a fine com- 

lexion, to its decay and ruin, Here then 

lies the ſkill of the orator, where not only 

livelineſs of fancy is requiſite to exhibit a 

great variety of images; but alſo nicenels 

of judgment to call out thoſe, which, with- 

out the advantage of foreign art, will ſhine 

by their own intrinfick beauty and comeli- 

neſs, Whatſoever ſeems to demand labour 

being rejected by theſe means; that only, 

which appears to be eaſy and natural, will 

come in; and ſo art will be hid by art, 

which is the perfection of eloquence. Deep 

reflections are made by an head undiſturbed; 

and points of wit and fancy are the work of 


an heart at eaſe, The moſt external things 
are 


Of Oratory = Eo ene 
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we muſt not only have eloquence in our 
words, 
motions, and an air of perſuaſion; and a 
graceful action and pronunciation, are great 
recommendations in an orator, How blame- 
able then is that common eloquence, which 
uſually cheats the underſtanding, deceives us 
with appearances, inſtead of things, and 
makes us think that we ſee reaſon, whilſt it 
is only tickling our ſenſes, and whoſe ſtrong- 
eſt proofs often conſiſt in no more than an ar- 
tificial turn of words, and beautiful expreſſi- 
ons, which; if unravelled, its ſtrength is gone, 
and the reaſon is utterly debaſed. 


And how unworthy of the name are thoſe 
orators, who ſtand ſtock ſtill, and; like 
ſpeaking ſtatues, let their words flow from 
them in a- ſmooth continued ſtream, with- 
out thoſe ſtrainings of the voice, motions of 
the body, and majeſty of the hand, which 


are ſo much celebrated in the orators of 


Greece and Rome : though their zeal breaks 


out in the fineſt tropes = figures, it is not 
able to ſtir a limb about them. Thus, as 


the ſueceſs, the orations of the ancients met 


with, appears chiefly owing to the life and 
graceful manner with which they were reci- 
ted; ſo thoſe of latter times ſeem to have 
failed of ſucceſs, for no other reaſon, but 
becauſe the orator is not in a condition to 

ſet 


are neceſſary to ſuch a one's accompliſhment ; Cnar. 


III. 


but likewiſe in our looks; decent: 
Section 


4. 
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CH Ap. ſet it off with thoſe ornaments of eloquence: 
III. and though it muſt be confeſſed, that artful 
ound will with the crowd prevail, even 
Section more than ſenſe, yet thoſe, who are maſtery 
4. of both, will ever gain the admiration of 
all their hearers : for, the ſenſation of the 

head and heart being cauſed in each of theſe 

rts by the outward organs of the eye and 

car, that, therefore, which is conveyed to 

the underſtanding and paſſions by only one, 

will not affect us ſo much, as that which is 
tranſmitted through both theſe organs. Con- 
ſequently, proper geſtures, and vehement ex- 
ertions of the voice, cannot be too much ſtu. 

died by a publick orator ; they, being a kind 

of comment to what he utters, enforce eve. 

ry thing he ſays, with weak hearers, better 

than the ſtrongeſt arguments ; they keep the 
audience awake, and fix their attention to 

what is delivered to them, at the ſame time 

that they ſhew the ſpeaker is in earneſt, and 
affected himſelf with what he fo paſſionately 
recommends to their practice or approbati- 

on. There is no man but muſt himſelf ex- 

preſs ſome concern and affection in deliver- 

ing his diſcourſe, if he expects his auditory 


ſhould intereſt themſelves in what he ſays. ; 
But, as too little action is cold, ſo too much { 
is fulſome. Let not any one think himſelf } 
an accompliſhed ſpeaker, for no other rea- a 
ſon, than becauſe he can be loud and noily, 5 
And though I fay that it is the firſt rule in 0 


oratory, 
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oratory, for a man to appear ſuch as he CH AP. 


would perſuade others to be; becauſe, if III. 


there be a deficiency in the ſpeaker, there 


will not be a ſufficient attention and regard 
paid to the thing ſpoken : yet I would not 
be thought to recommend harſh and irregu- 
lar ſounds for harmony, nor thumping the 
cuſhion for oratory and eloquence, and ſound 
reaſon, hy 


Beſides, an orator ſhould be naturally bleſ- 
ſed with tis ixveral organs of 'ſpeech ; the 
tongue, ine teeth, the lips, the noſe, the 
palate, the wind- pipe, and alſo an undaunted 
fore-head, are neceſſary qualifications to ſet 
off publick orations : for, it is impoſſible that 
a perſon ſhould exert himſelf to advantage in 
an aſſembly, who has any natural impedi-. 
ment, or lies under too great oppreſſions of 
modeſty, Thus, many a brave tellow, who 
has put his enemy to flight in the field, has 


been in the utmoſt diſorder upon making a 


{peech before a body of his friends. 


Yet, although an exceſs of modeſty ob- 
| ſtruts the tongue, and renders it unfit for 


its offices, a due proportion of it is thought 
lo requiſite to an orator, that rhetoricians 
have recommended. it to their diſciples, as 
a particular in their art. Meer baſhfulneſs 
without merit, is aukward ; and merit with- 
out modeſty, is inſolent. -Modeſt * 


N 2 


Fion 


4. 
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Cu AP. has a double claim to acceptance; and the 

III. modeſty, which is juſt and reaſonable, does not 
only recommend eloquence, but ſets off every 
Section great talent which a man can be poſſeſſed 

4. of. It heightens all the virtues which it ac- 

companies, and, like the ſhades in paintings, 
it raiſes and rounds every figure, and makes 
the colours more beautiful, though not ſo 
glaring as they would be in a more bold and 
adventurous ſpeaker : becauſe, as it 1s a kind 
of deference, which is due to a great aſſem- 
bly, it ſeldom fails to raiſe a benevolence 
in the audience towards the perſon, who 
ſpeaks. So that the whole art ſeems to be 
reſolved into that one motive of ſpeaking, 
fincerity in the intention: for, the graceful 
manner, the apt geſture, and the aſſumed 
concern, though ornamental, are impotent 
helps to perſuaſion, in compariſon of the 
honeſt countenance of him, who ſhews that 
his heart and tongue go together. 


It. is not only an ornament to ſpeak well; 
but it is as praiſe-worthy to write well; in- 
ſomuch, that the fine taſte has been recom- 
mended, as the utmoſt perfection of an ac- 
compliſhed gentleman. This metaphor, in 
molt languages, is made uſe of, to expreſs 
that faculty of the mind, which diſtinguiſhes 
all the moſt concealed faults, and niceſt per- 
fections in writing. By this we diſtinguiſh 
the eloquent from the inſipid, and are able 
| to 
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to to improve both under irregular and metho- CHAap. 


ö 
t dical writers. Irregularity is only ſupporta- III. 
˖ ble in men of great learning or genius, who, 
are often too full to be exact, and therefore Section 
x chuſe to throw down their pearls in heaps 4. 
1 before the reader, rather than be at the pains 
$ af ſtringing them. But method is ſo far 
0 eferable, as it is of advantage to a work, 
d both in reſpect to the reader and writer. It is 
d certainly a great help to invention; for, when 
- a man has planned his diſcourſe, he finds a 
e great many thoughts riſing out of every 
0 head, that do not offer themſelves upon the 
e general ſurvey of a ſubject; and his thoughts 
5 at the ſame time better diſcover their drift 
l and meaning, when they are placed in theit 
d proper lights, and follow one another in a 
it regular ſeries, than when they are thrown to- 
c gether without connectian and order. 
at 
By the ſame taſte it is found, that wit 

and Hom writing do not confiſt ſo much in 
I; advancing things that are new, as in giving 
1- an agreeable turn to things that are known; 
* for, it is impoſſible for us, who live in the 
0 latter ages of the world, to make obſerva- 
in tions in criticifin, morality, or in any art or 
ls ſcience, which have not been touched upon 
es by ſome other before: and, therefore, we 
1 have little elſe left us, but to repreſent the 
(> common ſenſe of mankind in more ſtrong, 
le more beautiful, or more. uncommon lights, 
to N 3 than, 
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Cn Ap. than our fore-fathers have done; or at leaſt, 
III. in a taſte more ſuitable to the complexion 
or temper of the age in which we live. It 
Section introduceth into our ſtyle, that ſimplicity 
4+ which is the beſt and trueſt ornament of 
moſt things in life, which the politeſt ages 
always aimed at in their buildings, and dreſs, 
as well as in their productions of wit : for, it is 
manifeſt, that all new affected words, whe. 
ther borrowed from the court, the town, or 
the theatre, are the firſt periſhing parts in 
any language: they are often either not to 
be underſtood, or appear perfectly ridiculous 

or obſolete. And 


Above all, an author of this taſte is con- 
ſcientiouſly jealous of his pen, and ever care- 
ful never to commit any thing to print, that 
may corrupt poſterity, and poiſon the minds 
of men with vice and error. Great wits, 
who employ their pen in propagating im- 
morality, and ſeaſoning vicious ſentiments 
with wit and humour, are to be loaked up- 
on as the peſts of ſociety, and the enemies 
of mankind in general: they leave books 
behind them (as it is ſaid of thoſe, who die 
in diſtempers which breed an ill-will towards 
their own ſpecies) to ſcatter infection and de- 


ſtroy their poſterity. 


They, who arrive at an academical or 
univerſity-education, are generally initiated 
to 
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to a courſe of philoſophy by the art of lo- CRHAp. 
gick, which, in the modern phraſe, is called III. 
the art of thinking, deſigned for a help or 
inſtrument of reaſon. For we, whoſe un- Section 
derſtandings are ſhort, are obliged to colle& 4+ - 
one thing from another, and in that process 


we ſeek out our proper mediums, and call in 
all other helps that may be ſubſervient to 
reaſon, But 


The ſcholaſtick method of teaching this 
great art, is attended with great defects in 
itſelf, and with many diſadvantages to the 
learner : for, notwithſtanding logick is pro- 
perly reduceable to the four principal ope- 


rations of the mind, it is now in effect con- 


fined to the art of ſyllogizing. Yet, who- 
ſoever conſiders the nature of a ſyllogiſm, 
in how many things it may be falſe in the 
matter, and peccant in form ; that not only 
the terms and propoſitions muſt anſwer to 
one another, but muſt be adapted to the no- 
tions of things ; and that theſe two are hard 
to be connected whilſt a very little flip in 
a propoſition, or ambiguity in a word, can 
ſpoil the ſyllogiſm ; will have a leſs opinion 
of its concluſiveneſs, and will find it a hard 
thing to bind any ſyllogiſm ſo cloſe upon 
the mind, as not to be evaded, under ſome 
plauſible diſtinction of a crafty ſophiſter. 


N 4 Therefore 
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Cu AP. Therefore as I have ſeldom or never ob. 
III. ſerved any one to excel in the {kill of rea, 
—— ſoning well, and the art of thinking; by 
Section ſtudying thoſe rules only, which are com- 
4. monly taught under that name; and being 
%—Y— thoroughly convinced from reaſon and prac- 
tice, that right reaſoning is not founded on- 

ly upon predicaments and predicables, nor 
conſiſteth merely in talking in mode and fi- 

gure, which are no more than formalities; 

I would recommend the reading of ſuch au- 


thors, who have the unjverſal applauſe for 
ſound reaſon, who trifle not with an argu- 
ment in quibbles, nor ever contend for 
victory inſtead of confirming the truth, And 
from impartial and long obſervation and ex- 
perience, I dare pronounce, that, whoever 
is bred up only 1n the art and formality of 
diſputing, inſtead of an able man, he will 
commence an inſignificant, wrangler, ſelf. 
opinionated in converſation, and taking plea- 
ſure in contradicting others: @r, which is 
more blameable, queſtioning every thing; 
and at laſt thinking that there is no ſuch 
thing as truth to be ſought for, but only 
victory, in all diſputes: which is moſt un- 
becoming a gentleman, and diſingenuous in 
any one that bears the name of a rational 
1 creature; who ſhould always be open to 
11 conviction, and ready to yield to plain and 
7 ſolid reaſon. 1 
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07 Ethicks, or Moral Philoſophy. 18 8 ; 


Moral philoſophy has a direct reference Ch Ar. 
to human actions, points out our duty, and III. 
regulates our conduct; and therefore is uſu. ve 
ally defigned the art of living well, or of Sectron 


living virtuouſly, in order to work out our 


real and beſt happineſs. Yet, although, as 
an ingenious author obſerves, morality may 
be conſidered two ways, as an habit, or a 
rule, either as it is in us, or as an art for the 
conduct of life, and a dactrine of manners; 
in both reſpects it is very imperfect, if con- 
ſidered only in its own ſtrength, and with- 
out the aſſiſtances of revelation; philoſophy 
being as unable to give rules, as nature is to 
practiſe them without God's elpecial affiſt- 
ance, A truth, of which, moſt of the phi- 
loſophers, and ſome of groſſer capacities, 
were ſenſible ; they were ſo far bewildred in 
their ſearch after happineſs, as to be able to 


perceive their own wandrings, and could feel 


the diſorders of their nature: but how to 
return into the way, or remedy theſe diſor- 
ders, was beyond their power, as being ig- 
norant of the law of Gad. ; 


We are imperfect beings, we cannot al- 
ways ſuppoſe ourſelves competent judges of 
what is right; and therefore upon the prin- 
ciple of common prudence, it would be fit 
and reaſonable, not ſo much to read ſyſtems 


of ethicks, or to ſeek virtue by rule; as. 
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Cu Ap. to take infinite goodneſs and wiſdom for our 

HI. guide, in ſuch manner, as God has vouch. 
= ſafed to reveal his divine will. 

Fion 

4. Hence, though morality may have been 
eery imperfect amongſt the philoſophers, it 
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may be ſuppoſed to be otherwiſe with us; 
who have better light and a ſurer rule for our 
direction, than they had. It is true, it is 
ſo, whilſt we keep to our rule, but when 
we forſake that, we ſhall go a-ſtray as they 
have done before us. Reaſon is a proper 
guide in our enquiries, and is to be followed, 
where it keeps within its ſphere ; but ſhining 
only dimly, it muſt borrow rays from the 
fountain of light; and muſt always act ſub- 
ordinately to the revelation of God's will: 
for, if once it croſſeth that, it is out of its 
ſphere, and indeed contradicts its own light; 
nothing being more reaſonable than to be- 
lieve a revelation, grounded upon God's ve- 
racity, without which even reaſon itſelf will 
be often doubting. That whatfoever God 
(who is truth itſelf) reveals, is true, and is as 
fure and evident a propoſition, as any we can 
think of; its ground is certain, its connexion 


is evident, and it needs no long conſequences 


to make it out : whereas moſt of our rational 
deductions are often both weakly bottomed ; 
and, depending upon a long train of conſe- 


quences, which are to be ſpun from one ano- 


ther, their ſtrength is often loſt, and the 
thread 


of Ethicks, or Moral | Philoſophy. I 8 7 
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thread broken, before we arrive at the con- CMA. 
cluſion ſought for. But, 71 4's _ 
— — 
In the way ſome caſuiſts handle morality, Secr ien 
it looks more like an art to eaſe men from 4 
the burden of rigorous precepts, by ſhewing 
them the utmoſt bounds they may go with- 
out fin, than a direction for the eaſe of ten- 
der conſciences, which it ſhould be, by ſhew- 
ing men their duty in particular caſes ; a con- 
{cientious man will ſee his duty with only a 
moderate ſhare of caſuiſtical {kill ; but into a 
rverſe heart this ſort of wiſdom enters not. 
It is uſually ſome luſt to be gratified, or dan- 
ger to be avoided 9 which perverts the judg- 
ment in practical duties; but were men as 
much afraid of fin, as they are of danger, 
there would be few occaſions of conſulung 
caſuiſts, or rules of morality. 


Before we diſpatch this head, I muſt not 
torget to obſerve, that it has been a received 
opinion, and I can't but give into it alſo, that 
virtue ſinks deepeſt into the heart of man, 
when it comes recommended by the power- 
ful charms of poetry, whoſe bold metaphors 
and ſounding numbers, peculiar to the poets, 
rouze up all our lleeping faculties, and alarm 
the whole powers of the ſoul. And as the 
moſt active principle in our mind is the ima- 

| gination, ſo. a good poet makes his court to 
it perpetually, and by this faculty takes care 
to 
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188 De Gentleman and Lady inflrufted. 
Cu a p. to gain it firſt, which immediately brings o- 


III. ver our paſſions and inclinations; and in the 
end our reaſon ſurrenders itſelf with pleaſure: 


4+ into morality, by bribing the fancy with beau. 
cl and agrecable images of thoſe very things 
that in the books of the philoſophers appear 
auſtere ; and have at the beft but a kind of 
forbidden aſpect to ſoft nature: and that hu- 
manity and tenderneſs (without which there 

can be no true greatneſs in the mind) are in- 
ſpired by the muſes in ſuch pathetical lan- 
guage, that all we find in proſe authors to- 
wards the raiſing and improving of theſe paſ- 
ſions, is in compariſon but cold, or, at the beſt, 

- lukewarm. 


Beſides there is a certain elevation of ſoul, 
a ſedate magnanimity, and a noble turn of 
virtue, that diſtinguiſhes the hero from the 
phin, honeſt man, to which it can only be 
raifed by verſe. And in my opinion, the 
graceful ſentences, and the manly fentiments 
10 frequently to be met with in every great 
and ſublime writer, are the moſt ornatnen- 
tal and valuable furniture that can be for a 
young gentleman's head: methinks, they 
thew like ſo much rich embroidery upon 
the brain, In fine, the poets do, as it were, 
ſtrew the rough paths of virtue fo full of 
flowers, that we are not ſenſible of. the un- 


eaſineſs of them, and imagine ourſelyes in 
0 


Section ſo that the whole ſoul is inſenſibly betrayed 
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0 Natural Philoſophy. 189 
the midſt of pleaſures, and the moſt be- CH Ar. 
witching allurements, at the time we are III. 
making a progreſs in the ſevereſt duties of 
moral virtue; and as all men agree, that 90 
licentious poems do, of all writings, ſooneſt 7. 
corrupt the heart; Why ſhould we not be 

as univerſally perſuaded, that the grave and 

ſerious performances of ſuch as write in the 

moſt engaging manner, by a kind of divine 
impulſe, muſt be the moſt effectual perſua- 

ſiyes to virtue and a godly life? 


Natural philoſophy takes in the whole 
compaſs of nature; but is too vaſt a ſubject 
to be comprehended by a human mind: it 
is an unexhauſtible -mine, wherein we al- 
ways dig, and yet never come at the bottom. 
There is no ſtudy more becoming a rational 
creature; but, as ſeveral of our modern vir- 
tuoſo's manage it, their ſpeculations dos not 
ſo much tend to open and enlarge the mind, 
as to contract and fix it upon trifles and ri- 
diculous collections. 


It is a philoſopher's buſineſs to trace na- 
ture in her inward receſſes, and latent mo- 
tions; and how hid theſe are, is beſt known 
to thoſe, who are moſt converſant in ſuch 
enquiries as are truly philoſophical z who, 
by looking deep into nature, and l 
her in all her windings and mazes, fin 


matter enough for wonder, and reaſon to 
8 adore 
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Cn Ar. adore the wiſdom of God; but, at the fame 


III. 


time, only meet with mortification to their 


\——own wiſdom, and are forced to confeſs, 
Section that the ways of nature, like thoſe of God, 


— +» 


are never to be found out by man. Yet, 
though nature is full of wonders, and every 
atom is a ſtanding miracle, and endowed 
with ſuch qualities, as could not be impref. 
ſed on it by a power and wiſdom leſs than 
infinite; and as they demonſtrate the wiſdom 
and power of God, and are applicable to 
many good ends, I would not difcourage any 
fearches that are made into any parts of the 
creation, how minute and trivial ſoever they 


appear to us. 
And, although there is a great deal of 


pleaſure and profit in contemplating on, and 
ſearching into, the material world, or that 
ſyſtem of bodies into which nature has ſo cu- 
riouſly wrought the maſs of dead matter, 
with the ſeveral relations, which thoſe bodies 


bear to one another ; there is ſtill ſomething 


more wonderful and ſurpriſing in the con- 
templations on the world of life, by which! 
mean all thoſe animals with which every part 
of the univerſe or material world is inhabited. 
It is amazing to ſee how every part of mat- 
ter is peopled : for, as a very ingenious author 
has well obſerved, every green leaf ſwarms with 
inhabitants; and there is ſcarce a ſingle hu- 
mour in the body of a man, or of any other 


animal, in which our glaſſes do not diſcover 
millions 
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millions of living creatures, not diſcoverable Cy Ar. 
by the naked fight. If we look into the III. 
more bulky parts of nature, we ſee the ſeas. 
lakes, and rivers, teeming with numberleſs Section 
kinds of living creatures: every mountain 4. 
and marſh, wilderneſs and wood, is plenti-—v—= 
fully ſtocked with birds and beaſts, and e- 

very part of matter affords proper neceſſaries 

and conveniencies for the livelihood of mul- 

titudes of their inhabitants. 


Where, it is obſervable, that exiſtence is 
a blefling to thoſe beings only, which are 
endowed with perception, and is, in a man- 
ner, thrown away upon dead matter, any 
further than as it is ſubſervient to beings, 
which are conſcious that they do exiſt. Thus 
we find from the bodies which fall with- 
in our obſervation, that matter is only made 
as the baſis and ſupport of animals, and there 
is no more of the one, than what is neceſ- 
lary for the exiſtence of the other. | 


Beſides, it is wonderful to obſerve, by what 

a gradual progreſs the world of life advan- 
ces through a prodigious variety of ſpecies; 
before a creature is formed, that is compleat 
in all its ſenſes and faculties; and even a- 
mong theſe, there is ſuch a different degree 
of perfection in the ſenſes and faculties which 
one animal enjoys, beyond what appears in 
another, that though the ſenſe in different 
| ani- 
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Ca ay. animals be diſtinguiſhed. by the ſame com- 
III. mon denomination, it ſeems almoſt of a dif. 
wa — ferent nature and kind, For, there are ſome 
Section living creatures which are raiſed but juſt a- 
4. bove dead matter, as that ſpecies of ſhell. 
cm, which are formed in the faſhion. of a 
cone, that grow to the ſurface of ſeveral 
rocks, and immediately die upon their being 
ſevered from their places: many other crea- 
tures are but one remove from theſe, which 
have no other ſenſe beſides that of feeling 
and taſte : others have ſtill an additional one 
of hearing ; others of ſmell, and others of 
ſight. And they that look into the ſeveral 
inward perfections of cunning and ſagacity, 
or what we generally call inſtinct, will find 
them riſing after the ſame manner, imper- 
ceptibly one above another, and receiving 
additional improvements, according to the 
ſpecie in which they are created; which pro- 
greſs in nature is ſo very gradual, that the 
moſt perfect of an inferior ſpecies comes ve- 
ry near to the moſt imperfect of that, which 

is immediately in a higher ſphere. 


Add to this, that the whole chaſm in na- 
ture, from a plant to a man, is filled up 
with divers kinds of creatures, riſing one 
over another, by ſuch a gentle and eaſy aſ- 
cent, that the little tranſitions and deviations 
from one ſpecies to another, are almoſt in- 


) ſenſible : this intermediate ſpace is ſo well 
huſband- 
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hufbanded and managed, that there is ſcarceCn ay, 
a degree of perception which does not ap- III. 
in ſome one part of the world of life. 
If then the ſcale of being riſes by ſuch a * AT 
ular progreſs ſo high as man, we may, by. . 
: wage reaſon ſuppoſe, that it ſtill h 
ceeds gradually through thoſe beings, which 
are of a ſuperior nature to him; ſince there 
is an infinitely greater ſpace and room for 
different degrees and perfection, between the 
ſupream being and man, than between man 
and the moſt deſpicable of all his creatures. 
Yet, notwithſtanding there is ſuch infinite 
room between man and his maker, for the 
creative power to exert itſelf in, it is impoſ- 
ſible ever to be filled up, fince there will be 
ſtill an infinite, gap or diſtance between the 
higheſt created being, and his creator, But, 
in this ſyſtem of being, there is no creature 
ſo wonderful in its nature, and which ſo. 
much deſerves our particular attention, as 
man, who fills up the middle ſpace between 
| the animal and intellectual nature, the viſi- 
ble and inviſible world, and is that link in 
the chain of beings, which has been often 
termed the joint of both worlds: yet of all 
) thoſe diſtinct ſpecies, we have no clear di- 
: ſtinct ideas. Therefore, let us apply to in- 
0 


— W 


tellectual philoſophy, and avoid the whim- 
ſies of the philoſophers of a former reign, 


- who were buſy in finding out the art of 
flying: a humour which fo prevailed among 
- the 


Vor. I, O 
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Cn ap.the virtuoſo's of thoſe times, that they were 


III. actually making parties to go up to the moon | 
— together ; and were more put to it, in their ! 
Section thoughts, how to meet with accommodati. i 
4. ons by the way, than how to arrive at their r 
= journey's end. I do not fay that a ſcholar 0 
ſhould be wholly unacquainted with the fe. f 
crets and curioſities of nature; but certainly t( 
the mind of man, that is capable of ſo much * 
higher contemplations, ſhould not be altoge- ir 
ther fixed upon ſuch mean and diſproporti- by 
oned ſearches of this kind, which are apt to y 
alienate us too much from the knowledge of 
the world, and to make us ſerious upon trifles; 
by which means they expoſe philoſophy to W 
the ridicule of the witty, and to the con- by 
tempt of ignorant pretenders to knowledge, ſu 
tio 
No doubt but it has been owing to ſuch mi 


curioſities as theſe, which brought this ſe- thi 
vere reflection againſt the royal ſociety, That tif 


they ſeem to be in a confederacy againſt men im 
of polite genius, noble thought, and diffu- cor 
ſive learning; and chuſe into their aſſemblies the 
ſuch, as have no pretence to wiſdom, but inſt 
want of wit; or to natural knowledge, but ing 
Ignorance of every thing elſe. In a word, in- ſtre 
quiries of this nature, if at all laudable, ſhould - ſab 
be the diverſions, relaxations and amuſements, van 
and not the care, buſineſs and concern of our flow 


being: and though it is evident that philoſo- tion 


phy doth open and enlarge the mind, by the 
ah gene- 
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general views, to which men are habituated in CH AP. 
that ſtudy and by the contemplation of more III. 
numerous and diſtant objects, than fall with 
in the ſphere of mankind in the ordinary Section 


purſuits of life; yet we know little of the 
cauſes of things, but may ſee wiſdom enough 


in every thing : and could we be contented - 


to ſpend as much time in contemplating the 
wiſe ends of providence, as we do in ſearch- 
ing into cauſes, it would certainly make us 
better men, and, I am apt to think, no 
worſe philoſophers, | 


V. ned dein rental ammamns 


would propoſe to obtain by ſtudy, or, indeed, 
by any other undertaking, are profit and plea- 
ſure. Learning, which relates to the imagina- 


tion, produces an immediate pleaſure in the 


mind ; and ſublime and uſeful truths, when 
they are conveyed in apt allegories, or beau- 
tiful images, make more diſtinct and laſting 
impreſſions ; by which means, the fancy be- 
comes ſubſeryient to the underſtanding, and 
the mind is at the ſame time delighted and 
inſtructed. The exerciſe of the underſtand- 
ing, in the diſcoyery of truth, not only 
ſtrengthens our faculties, purifies the ſoul, 
ſubdues the paſſions ; but, beſides theſe ad- 
vantages, it is attended by a ſecret joy that 
flows from intellectual operations, propor- 
tioned to the nobleneſs of the faculty: yet 
a man, who has been brought up among 

books, 
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Cn Ap. books, and is able to talk of nothing elſe; 5 


III. a very indifferent companion, and what we 


-l f | 
Sly 


3+ * Amongſt learned men, the worſt kind of 
Nt pedants are ſuch, as are naturally endued 


with a very ſmall ſhare of common ſenſe; 


and have read a great number of books, 
without taſte or diſtinction. Pedantry in 
learning, is like hypocriſy in religion, a form 
of knowledge without the power of it, that 
attracts the eyes of the common people, 
breaks out into noiſe and ſhew, and finds its 
reward, not from any inward pleaſure that 
attends it, but from the praiſe and appro- 
bation which it receives from thoſe that ad- 
- mire it. 


Again: there is not a more importunate, 
empty, and conceited animal, among this 
ſhallow ſpecies, than that which is generally 
known by the name of a critick : I ay, 
of all mortals a critick is the ſillieſt; for, 

by inuring himſelf to examine all hay 
whether they are of conſequence or not, 
never looks upon any thing, but with a 
deſign of paſſing ſentence upon it; by which 
means, he never is a companion, but always 
a cenſor ; he is always earneſt upon trifles, 
and diſputes. with vehemency on the molt 
indifferent occaſions; and, if he offers to 


ſpeak or write, that talent, which ſhould 
prove 
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prove the work of the other faculties, pre- Cu ap. 
vents their operation, He comes upon ac- III. 
tion in armour, but without weapons; he 
ſtands in ſafety, but can gain no glory. It Section 
may be that he is a man of good family, 5: 
good learning, entertaining converſation, and 
acute wit, he talks well, is maſter of ſtyle, 
and writes verſe not contemptibly ; but yet 
all this ſerves only to make him politely ri- 
diculous ; and he is above the rank of com- 
mon characters only to have the privilege 
of becoming laughed at by the beſt fort of 
people. His family ſhall make him proud 
and ſcornful ; his learning, aſſuming and ab- 
ſurd; and his wit, arrogant and fatyrical ; 
and mixing ſome of the beſt qualities of the 
head with the worſt of the heart, he en- 
tertains every body, whilſt no body eſteems 


him, 


The firſt ſet of criticks had matter enough 
to work upon; a long age of ignorance had 
cut out ſufficient employment by vicious co- 
pies and obtruding ſpurious, for genuine 
authors; the diſtinguiſhing of which was a 
work of uſe and ſkill : but after the buſineſs 
is pretty well done, the vein of criticiſing 
ſtill continues ; men will play at ſmall games 
rather than want employment. 80 that, 
our modern criticks have uſually either de- 
generated into grammarians ; who, ſeeing 
that greek and latin are in requeſt, join in a 

03 thoughtleſs 
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C ae. thoughtleſs purſuit of thoſe languages, with- 
III. out any further view, than with an eye to 


C—-— phraſeology ; or to certain minute particy. 
Section lars, which are valuable for no other res- 


8. 


. 


ſon, but becauſe they are deſpiſed and for. 


"gotten by the learned. Thus, we often fee 


that the divine maxims of morality, the ex. 
act pictures of human life, the profound diſ. 
coveries in the arts and ſciences, juſt thoughts, 
bright images, ſublime ſentiments, are oyer- 
looked, while the mind is learnedly taken 
up in verbal remarks, upon both ſacred and 
prophane authors: or if they ſoar higher, 
it is too often, by venturing too freely upon 
thoſe books, which ought to be handled 
with greater tenderneſs ; their buſineſs ſome- 
times ſeeming to be in finding faults, where 
there are none, or in perverting the ſenſe, 
that they may make room for correction. 
They have a few general rules, which like 
mechanical inſtruments, without entring in- 
to the ſenſe and ſoul of the author, they 
apply to the works of every writer, and, as 
they quadrate with them, pronounce the 
author perfect or faulty. Thus we ſhall 
meet with one, who making himſelf maſtet 
of a certain ſet of words, as unity, ſtyle, 
fire, flegm, caſy, natural, turn, ſentiment, 
and the like, varies, compounds, divides and 
throws them together, in every part of his 
diſcourſe, without any thought or meaning 
but with an elevated eye, and dogmatical 

bro, 
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brow, a poſitive voice, and a contempt” for CHAP. 
every thing that comes out, whether he has III. 
read it or not, But, leaſt he ſhould be 
caught, he has always the caution to dwell Section 
altogether in generals, praiſes or diſpraiſes in .5* 
the lump ; and perhaps he dares venture to 
ſhake his head very frequently at the pe- 
dantry of univerſities, and to burſt into laugh- 

ter when you mention an author, that is 

not known at the coffee-houſe he frequents. 


Thus you ſee criticiſm, as it is uſually 
practiſed, is little more than an art of find- 
ing faults, and thoſe commonly ſo very tri- 
fling, as to be of very ſmall importance to 
the ſcope and deſign of an author, A cri- 
tick is a man, who on all occaſions, is more 
attentive to what is wanting, than to what 
is preſent, A thorough critick is a fort of 
puritan in the polite world ; and, as an en- 
thuſiaſt in religion ſtumbles at the ordinary 
occurrences of life, if he cannot quote ſcrip- 
ture examples on the occaſion; ſo a critick 
is never ſafe in his ſpeech or writings, wich- 
out he has, among the celebrated writers, 
an authority for the truth of his aſſertion. 
He is an univerſal ſcholar, ſo far as the title 
pages of all authors; but no better than a 
broker in learning, employed, perchance, by 
ſome man of wealth and taſte to buy up the 
beſt editions, according to his inſtructions, 
and yalues himſelf chiefly on his practical 

O4 knowledge 
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CH ay. knowledge of the manuſcripts, in which they 

III. were diſcovered ; of the editions, through 
wWr— which they have paſſed, with the praiſes or 
Section cenſures, which they have received from the 


5. 


ſeveral members of the learned world: or, 
as it is not without example, he takes it u 


on the credit of an auctioneer. As for thoſe 


who talk of the fineneſs of ſtyle, and the 


juſtneſs of thought ; or deſcribe the bright- 
neſs of any particular paſſages ; he looks 
upon them as men of r ar and flaſhy 
parts : ſo that he thinks he gives you an ac- 
count of an author,. when he tells you the 
ſubject he treats of, the name of the editor, 
and the year in which it was printed: or, 
if you draw him into further particulars, he 
cries up the goodneſs of the paper, extols 
the diligence of the correcter, and is tranſ- 
ported with the beauty of the letter, with 
which it is printed : and then concludes him- 


ſelf to be a man of ſound learning, and a 
ſubſtantial critick. 


Another kind of pedants take upon them 
the names of editors, commentators, inter- 
preters, ſcholiaſts and criticks ; and, in ſhort, 
all men of deep learning without common 
ſenſe may be ranked in this number, who 
ſet a greater value on themſelves, for having 
found out the meaning of a paſſage in greek, 
than upon the author, for having written 
it; or perhaps, will allow the paſſage itſelf 
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not to have any beauty in it, at the time CAP. 
that they would be conſidered as the greateſt III. 
men of the age, for having interpreted the 
ſame. They look with contempt on the Section 
moſt beautiful poems, that have been com- 5. 
poſed by any of their contemporaries ; 3 
will lock themſelves up in their ſtudies for 

a twelve- month together, to corre, pub- 

liſh and expound ſuch trifles of antiquity, as 

would bring a modern author into contempt 


among the learned, 


My laſt fort of criticks are thoſe, who put 
on their cloaths prettily, and diflike ever 
thing, that is not written with eaſe : What 
their meaning. may be, I fancy, it will be 
hard to diſcover ; but let the genteel part of 
the learned world underſtand, that every 
thought, which is agreeable to nature and 
expreſſed in language ſuitable to it, is writ- 
ten with eaſe ; and though ſome things muſt 
be written with ſtrength, they, nevertheleſs 
are eaſy in the proper meaning of the word : 
for, the paſſions are ſometimes to be rouzed, 
as well as the fancy to be entertained ; and 

| the ſoul is to be exalted and enlarged, as 
well as ſoothed, and calmed ; which often 
requires a raiſed and figurated ſtyle ; which, 
by readers of low apprehenſions, or ſoft and 
languid diſpoſitions (having heard of the word 
Fuſtian and bombaſt) is apt to be rejected, 
as ſtiff and affected. Aſter all, it is juſtly 
obſerved, 
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CHAP, obſerved, that there ſeems to be a general 
III. combination among the pedants and e | 
to extol one another's labours, and 
Section one another's parts; while men of ſenſe 
|: 5. either through that modeſty, which is na- 
[ ym curl to them ; or the ſcorn they have for 
| ſuch trifling commendations, enjoy with fa. 
{| tisfaction and filence their ſtock of know. 
ledge, like a hidden treaſure to be dug out, 
and ſpent at leiſure, 


S_—_ «a. 1 — SE 


Again, there are many, who, by falle 
application of ſome rules ill underſtood ; or, 
out of difference to men, whoſe opinions 
they value, have formed to themſelves cer. 
tain ſchemes and ſ yſtems of ſatisfaction, and 
will not be pleaſed in any other way, but 
their own ; they are not criticks themſelves, 
but only readers of criticks ; who, without 
the labour of peruſing authors, are able to 
give their characters in general, and know 
juſt as much of the ſeveral ſpecies of poetry, 
as they, who read books of geography, do, 
of the genius of this, or of that people, or 

nation, which they never ſaw, but in a map. 
Such gentlemen commonly deliver their 0- 
pinions ſententiouſly, and in general terms; 
to which it being impoſſible readily to frame 
compleat anſwers, theſe tyrants in wit, grow 
poſitive, miſlead young perſons, and parti- 
cularly, the ladies; and, by fuch means, 


have often the GatisfaRion of leaving the 
board 


— 
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board in triumph againſt the truth. But toCh Ap. 
III. 


VI Our general miſtake in the educa. Section 


return to the ſubject of Education. 


ting children, is, that in our daughters we 6. 


take care of their perſons, and neglect their. 


minds; in our ſons, we are ſo intent upon 
adorning their minds, that we wholly neg- 
lect their bodies. 


It is too juſtly obſerved, to the great re- 
buke of modern education amongſt us, that 
the daughter is no ſooner brought from her 
nurſe; but, before ſhe is capable of forming 
one ſimple notion of any thing in life, ſhe 
is delivered to a dancing-maſter; and with 
a collar round her neck, the pretty wild 
thing is taught a fantaſtick gravity of beha- 
viour, and forced to a particular way of 
holding her head, heaving her breaſt, and 
moving with her whole body ; and all this, 
under pain of never having an huſband, if 
ſhe ſteps, looks, or moves a-wry. To make 
her an agreeable perſon ſeems to be the main 
purpoſe of her parents, to that is all their 
coſts, to that is all their care directed: and 
from this general folly of parents, we owe 
our preſent numerous diſaſters among wo- 
men, For, by theſe means, her time is 10 
taken up, that ſhe has no opportunity to 
improve her ſoul ; and her fancy is engaged 
to turn all her endeavours to the ornament 


of 
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Cu Ap. of her perſon, as what muſt determine her 
III. good and ill in this life; fo that ſhe natural. 
h chinks, if ſhe is tall enough, that ſhe is 
Section yiſe enough for any thing, for which her 
education makes her think ſhe is deſigned, 
| —— Bat, if poſſible, we ſhould make geſture 
il follow thought; and let not thought be em- 
ö | ployed upon the ornaments of the body al. 
'l together. It is certain, the management of 
a young lady's perſon, is not to be over- 
looked; but the inſtruction of her mind is 
to be regarded much more: for, you will 
ſee the mind follow the appetites of the ho- 
dy, or the body expreſs the virtues of the 
mind, according as this is managed, 


Certainly, there is a liberal and pedantick 
i. education among women, as well as men, 
F and the merit laſts accordingly : therefore, 
KF ſhe that is bred with freedom, and in good 


company, conſiders men according to their 


— > > . . e . £@a_ a wo a. a aw . aca. cc 7H. 
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Þ reſpective characters and diſtinctions; while n 
| | ſhe that is locked up from ſuch obſervations, r: 
1 i will conſider her father's butler, not as a ft 
[: butler, but as a man. In like manner, learn- C: 
. ing and knowledge are perfections in us, not 
; | as we are men, but as we are reaſonable 
1 creatures; in which order of beings, the wo- al 
1 men are upon the ſame level with the men: V 
' fo that in this particular, we ought to con- It 
4 ſider, not what is the ſex, but what is the tl 
ſpecies to which they belong. A female th 


Philo- 
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_ philoſopher 1s not ſo abſurd a character, and CH A. 
ſo oppoſite to the ſex, as a female gameſter; III. 
it is more irrational for a woman to paſs away —>——» 
half a dozen hours at cards or dice, than in Section 
getting up ſtores of uſeful learning, which 6. 
ſhe may turn to good account in her family, 
or among her acquaintance, Beſides, I do 
not exaggerate matters, if I affirm, that the 
great happineſs or misfortune of mankind, 
depends upon the manner of educating and 
treating women ; for which reaſon, I have 
often wondered, that learning is not thought 
a proper ingredient in the education of a 
woman; and fince they have the ſame im- 
proveable minds as the male part of the ſpe- 
cies, I can ſee no reaſon why they ſhould 
not be cultivated by the ſame method: or 
why reaſon ſhould be left to itſelf in one of 
the ſexes, and be diſciplined with ſo much 
care in the other ; eſpecially, as we know 
ſeveral of their ſex have unproved their 
minds by books and literature, ſo as to have 
raiſed. themſelves to the higheſt poſts of 
fortune and honour. Yet I would be deli- 
cate in the choice of their books, 


A female library, ſhould confiſt of. ſuch 
authors, as do not corrupt, while they di- 
vert; but ſhould tend more immediately to 
improve them, as they are women. Let 
them be ſuch as ſhall not hurt a feature, by 


the auſterity of their reflections, nor cauſe 
one 
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Cn Ar. one impertinent glance, by the wantonnef 


were 


Will III. of their expreſſions. They ſhould all tend 2 
f | to advance the value of their innocence, : ag th 
j Section virgins; improve their underſtandings, az pl 
il wives; and regulate their tenderneſs, as pa- de 
rents and miſtreſſes of families. If this care id 
1 was always taken, what could hinder the 
| women of this age to be as great and learned, 
| as in former times. ; th 
th th th 
0 The hiſtories of famous women, furniſh up 
5 us with many eminent philoſophers amongſt WF dit 

if them ; and ſuch as have diſtinguiſhed them. WW ou 
p ſelves in thoſe ſes of philoſophy, which m: 

Þ ſeem almoſt repugnant to their natures, bu 
} which are ſofter and more compaſſionate the 
þ than the nature of men. To urge this ar- val 
1} gument ; learning ſeems more adapted tothe par 
female world, than to the male: as well, rul, 
Þ becauſe they have more ſpare time life 
Þ their hands, and lead a more ſedentary life, the 
| | as becauſe they have that natural gift of qua 
t ſpeech in greater perfection than men, If the 
F the female tongue will be in motion, it ſhould Wl aw: 
| be ſet right, This would be of infinite ſer- wit! 
[| vice in every neighbourhood : for, a diſcourſe com 
. about the ſpots in the ſun, might divert the 
l them from publiſhing the faults of their day 
1 neighbours; or could they talk of the diffe- and 
1 rent aſpects and conjunctions of the planets, and 

If they need not be at the pains to comment WM is ve 
| upon oglings and clandeſtine marriages ; ot !y © 

1 
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were they furniſhed with matters of fact, C Ap. 
out of arts and ſciences, it would now and III. 

then be of great eaſe to their invention, and 
prevent the bad effects of thoſe ſlanders and Section 


defamations, publiſhed at the tea-table and 6. 
idle viſits — 


Let me add to what has been ſaid, that 
the well-bred and intelligent women, when 
they converſe with men of ſenſe, are looked 
upon with an obſervation ſuitable to their 
| different talents and accompliſhments, with- 
| out reſpect to their ſex; while a mere wo- 
man can be obſerved under no conſideration, 
but that of a woman ; and, conſequently, 
there can be but one reaſon for placing any 
value upon her, or looſing time in her com- 

y. Therefore, I am of opinion, that the 
rule of pleaſing long, is, to obtain ſuch qua- 
lifcations, as would make them ſo, were 
they of the other ſex. Thoſe who are in the 
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quality of gentlewomen, ſhould propoſe to 114 
themſelves ſome ſuitable method of paſſing - =_- 
away their time, which would furniſh them 1 


with reflections and ſentiments proper for the | 
companions of reaſonable men, and prevent 
the unnatural marriages which happen every 
day between the moſt accompliſhed women 
and the verijeſt fools; the worthieſt men, 
and the wall inſignificant women. And it 
i very juſt, that ſhe who values herſelf on- 
ly on her beauty, ſhould be regarded by 0- 


thers 
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Cr ap. thers on no other conſideration : for, the 
III. ſweetneſs of temper, and ſimplicity of man- 
i ners, which ſhe wants, are the only laſting 
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i Section charms of a woman. 


— Were the general turn of womens educa. 
tion of another kind, than it is at preſent, 
we ſhould want one another for more rea- 
ſons than we do, as matters now ſtand, 
Such a care of a daughter's education would 
ſet that amiable ſex in its proper light, and 
preſerve it from debaſing that modeſty, that 
is due to their words, as well as to their 
actions. Then we ſhould no longer be fur. 
priſed by a country virago, talking of hounds 
and horſes, and leaping over gates, hedges, 
and ditches : who, if a man tells her a wap- 
giſh ſtory, gives him a puſh with her hand 
in jeſt, and calls him an impudent dog; and, 
if her ſervant neglects his buſineſs, threa- 
tens with a motion of her foot to kick him 
out of the houſe : nor will a well bred wo- 
man ever call a ſubſtantial tradeſman a lou- 
ſy cur ; nor if ſhe cannot think of the name 
of a perſon, deſcribe him in a large com- 
pany of men and ladies, by the fellow with 
the broad ſhoulders, or by any other maſ- 
culine diſtinction. Then we ſhould hardly 
fee ſuch a creature, even as a coquet: but 
vanity would have quite another turn, and 
the moſt conſpicuous woman would be the 


beſt houſewite, A daughter of this educa- 
tion 
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tion would dart unaffected charms; and, CH AP. 
her mind being ſtored with the principles of III. 
honour, truth; compaſſion, knowledge, and 
innocence, ſhe becomes a pattern to all that Section 
love things worthy of praiſe ; and, without 

the learning of ſchools, or knowledge of 1 
long courſe of arguments, goes on in a ſtea- 

dy courſe of uninterrupted piety and virtue; 

and adds to the ſeverity and privacy of the 

laſt age, all the freedom and eaſe of this. 

She knows the language and mein of a 

court in the higheſt degree; but the ſim- 

plicity and humble thoughts of a cottage; 

are her more welcome entertainments. Thus 

ſhe becomes a female philoſopher, who does 

not only live up to the reſignation of the 

moſt retired lives of the antient ſages, but 

alſo to the ſchemes and plans, which they 
thought beautiful, though inimitable. And, 
thoroughly guarded againſt pedantry, ſhe 

neither affects any peculiar language, nor tri- 

fles in words, nor murders her time in logi- 

cal guanglings, nor in diſputes concerning 

the magnetick virtue of the load-ſtone, when 

the affairs of her family call for her afliſtance 

but at all times, and in every thing, ſhe * 
becomes the moſt exact œconomiſt, with- 

out appearing buſy ; the moſt ſtrictly vir- 
uous, without taſting the praiſe of it; and 

ſhuns applauſe with as much induſtry, as 


others do reproach, 
\ Whereas 
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CH A. Whereas the uncultivated mind of women 

III. is the cauſe of all the misfortunes that befal 

both themſelves and their admirers; it gives 

Section way to all the vices of jealouſy, envy, and de- 

traction; and, for want of learning, puff 

them up with a falſe ſuppoſition of their great 

knowledge. Thus we ſhall often find an 

ignorant woman fancy that ſhe is acquainted 

with the failings of all the world; but can 

ſee none in herſelf: ſhe is never at a los for 

a ſubject, at the expence of ſome-bodies cha- 

rater ; ſhe has the appearance of all, and 

the poſſeſſion of no one virtue ; ſhe has, in- 

deed, in her practice, the abſence of vice, 

but her diſcourſe is the continual hiſtory of 

it ; and, it is apparent, when ſhe ſpeaks of 

the criminal gratifications of others, that her 

innocence is only a reſtraint, with a certain 
mixture of envy, malice, and jealouſy. 


All which, and many other evils, might 
be eaſily remcved from among men, was 
there more care taken to improve the mo- 
deft, compaſſionate, and generous ſouls of 
women. For, there is no ſort of company 
ſo agreeable, as that of women, who have 
good ſenſe without affectation, and can con- 
verſe with men, without any private deſign 
of corrupting their morals, or of impoſing 
chains and fetters. * 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of Converſation. 


The Contents. 


I, Men and women, how they introduce con- Cy Ap. 
verſation. Who offend moſt in converſation; IV. 
and herein of wit, raillery, ridicule, jeſts ani 
lying. Rules for converſation, II. Of a 
modeſt aſſurance, impertinence, and wags. {fl 
A reflection on clubs. III. Of the tell- 15 
ing of flories, and punning. IV. Of diffi =_ | | 


ff mulation, complaiſance, contradiction, flat- x 
of fery, pleaſmg, fmecerity, integrity, truth, wy 
er compliments, and mfincerity. Who's con- q ; 
in verſation is moſt to be defired. : f 
. Wi 
FNUSTOMS, faſhions, and ceremo- Section 19 

bt © nies, are the conſequents of that mix- 1, ** 10 
723 ture of males and females that com 14 
10- poſe the moral world: and, had our ſpe- 19 
of cies no females in it, men would be quite vi) 


different creatures from what they are at 
preſent : man would not only be an unhap- 


n- py, but a rude, unfiniſhed creature, were 
on he to converſe with none but thoſe of his 
ing own kind. On the other ſide; women are 


apt to form themſelves in every thing with 
regard 


P 2 
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Cn ay. regard to that other half of reaſonable crea. 

IV. tures, with whom they are here blended. 
For, it is the male that gives charms to wo. 
Section mankind, that produces a grace in their 


I, 


Oo 


ſhip and converſation firſt began: and it has 


motions, a ſoftneſs in their voices, a delica- 
cy in their complections, and an air in ther 
faces. And thoſe men are apt to degenerate 
into- rough and brutal natures, who live a 
if there were no ſuch things as women in 
the world : On the contrary, women, who 
have an indifference or averſion for their 
counter-parts in human nature, are general. 
ly fluttiſn and cenſorious, four and unami. 
able. What then is more reaſonable than 
to infer, that - 


= S. . = ww r 


From this neceſſary commerce, all friend- 


always been found, that there is no bleſſing 
of life comparable to the enjoyment of x 
diſcreet and virtuous friend in both ſexes: 
ſuch a friendly commerce eaſes and unload 
the mind, clears and improves the under- 
ſtanding, engenders thoughts and know: 
ledge, animates virtue and good reſolutions, 
ſooths and allays the paſſions, and finds em- 
ployment for moſt of the vacant hours 0 
life, that muſt otherwiſe be tireſome, and 
full of anxiety and forrow, And, 


After ſuch an intimacy with a particulat 


perſon, one would endeavour, after a more 
gene- 


Of the Advantages of Converſation. 21 3 


general converſation with ſuch, as are able Ch Ar. 
to entertain and improve thoſe, with whom IV. 

they converſe. To interchange our thoughts 
with one another, or what we expreſs by Section 


the word converſation, has always been re- I. | 
preſented by moral writers, as one of the 0 
nobleſt privileges of reaſon, and which more {8 


particularly fets mankind above the brute 
part of this world, It is a degree towards N 
the life of angels, when we enjoy converſa= - 1 
tion, wherein there is nothing preſented, 4 
but in its excellence; and a degree towards J 
that of Demons, wherein nothing is ſhewn, 4; 
but in its worſt ſtate : and the companion, Ip 
who is formed for ſuch by nature, gives to 
every character of life its due regards, and 
is ready to account for their imperfections, 
and receive their accompliſhments, as if they 
were his own, Ordinary converſation, how- 
ever, as well as writing, requires method, 
provided a man would talk to make him- 
ſelf underſtood ; for the man who does not 
know how to methodize his thoughts, has 
always a barren ſuperfluity of words, 


We never enjoy more pleaſing hours than 
thoſe we ſpend in converſation ; yet, me- 
thinks, there is very little care taken to im- 
prove ourſelves for the frequent repetition of 
them, And he has a mean opinion of this 
enjoyment, who ſhall ſay, come let us go 
and drink a glaſs of wine, for I am fit for 

P43 nothing 
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Cu Ap. nothing elſe. This puts me upon reflecting; 
IV. Is not ſuch an invitation the cauſe of the 
many miſcarriages, which happen in canyer. 
Section ſations over wine, when men go to the bottle 
1. to remove ſuch humours, as it only ſtirs up, 
and awakens? and this I cannot attribute 
more to any thing than to the humour of 
putting company upon others, which we 
ourſelves do not like. Again, in ordinary 
converſation, there are ſo many, who can, 

as they call it, talk well, that there is not 
one in twenty that talk to be underſtood; 

but they talk with an ambition to excel, or, 

as the term is, to ſhine in company, or to 
make themſelves admired: and they meet 
you, not through good-will, but with a cer- 

tain emulation: therefore when you fall a- 
mongſt ſuch companions, the ſafe way is ta 

give yourſelf up, and let the orators declaim 

for your eſteem, and trouble yourſelf no 
further with what they have to ſay. Hence 

it is, that the converſation of moſt men 1; 
diſagreeable, not ſo much for want of wit 

and learning, as of good breeding and di- 
cretion towards their company. The me- 
dium in converſation is neither to affect fi 
lence nor eloquence : for, not to value appro- 
bation, and to endeavour to excel thoſe, who 

are of your company, are equal injuries to 
good manners. Therefore the great enemies 

to good company, and thoſe, who tranl- 
greſs moſt againſt the laws of equality (which 

15 


Of the Clown, the Wit, "and Pedant. 21 = 


is the life of it) are the clown, the wit, and Cn AP. 
the pedant, For, | IV. 
2 

When the clown has ſenſe, he is conſci- Section 

ous of his want of education, and with an 1. 

aukward bluntneſs, hopes to keep himſelf F 

in countenance, by overthrowing the uſe of 

all polite behaviour, wherever he comes; 

and takes advantage of the reſtraint, which 

good breeding lays upon others not to offend 

him, to treſpaſs againſt them, and will in- 

trude upon a man though he is under his 

own roof, The wit is he, who will pleaſe 

you againſt your will, and reſolves to be a 

wit upon all occaſions; and whoever he 

falls in company with, this man talks in the 

ſame circle, and in the ſame round of chat, 

which he has learned at one of the tables of 

a coffee-houſe. 


And the pedant is fo obvious to ridicule, 
that it would be to be one to offer to ex- 
plain him. There is none but thoſe of his 
own claſs, who do not laugh” at, and avoid 
him, Pedantry proceeds from much read- 
ing and little underſtanding : and a pedant, 
among men of learning and ſenſe, 1s like an 
ignorant ſervant giving an account of a po- 
lite converſation, Such men, as theſe, when 
they are not forced into any particular em- 
ployment, for want of ideas in their own 
imaginations, are the conſtant plague of all 

P 4 they 
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Cn AP. they meet with, by enquiries for news and 
IV. ſcandal; which makes them the heroes of 
—-—— viſiting days, where they help the deſign of 


Section the meeting, which is to paſs away that o- 
. 


dious thing called time, in diſcourſes too 


= trivial to raiſe any reflections, amongſt think- 


ing and well-bred perſons. It may be, that 
by being habitually in the beſt company, 
they know perfectly well when a coat is well 
cut, or a periwig well mounted; fo that 
they tell the next man at ſight, who is his 
taylor, and judge of him more from the 
choice of his periwig-maker, than of his 
friend. Their chief buſineſs in this world 


is to be well dreſſed ; and the greateſt cir- 


cumſtance, that is to be recorded in their 


_ annals, is, that they wear twenty ſhirts in 


ſeven days ; ſo that, without ever ſpeaking 
reaſon among the men, or paſſion among 
the women, they are every where well re- 
ceived ; and without any man's eſteem, they 
have every man's indulgence, 


Is it not amazing, that men of theſe diſ- 
agreeable characters often go great lengths 
in the world, and ſeldom fail of out-ſtrip- 
ping men of merit? Nay, they often ſuc- 
ceed ſo well, that with a load of imperfec- 
tions on their heads, they go on in oppoſi- 
tion to general diſeſteem, while they, who 
are every way their ſuperiors, and poſſeſſed 


of the approbation and good-will of all, wha 


know 
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know them, languiſh away their days in CHAP. 
obſcurity. If we would examine into the IV. 

ſecret ſprings of action in the impudent and 
the abſurd, we ſhall find though they bear a Section 


* * 


> T2 
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oreat reſemblance in their behaviour, that 
they move upon very different principles, 
But this wonder will partly ceaſe, when it 
is remembred, that the impudent are preſ- 
ſing, though they know they are difagree- 
able; the abſurd are importunate ; becauſe 
they think they are acceptable : ſo that im- 
pudence is a vice, and abſurdity a folly. 


Is it not ſhocking to ſee one of theſe 
make a figure in company, by giving a diſ- 
turbance at his entry? And, knowing that 
he has nothing more to recommend himſelf 
to their obſervation, ſhall take care to drop 
in when he thinks they are juſt ſeated. He 
takes his place after having diſcompoſed e- 
very body, and deſires there may be no ce- 
remony ; then he begins to call himſelf the 
ſaddeſt fellow, in diſappointing ſo many 
places, as he was invited to elſewhere, on the 
lixe occaſion : his vanity is to name houſes 
of better chear, and to acquaint you that he 
choſe yours out of ten dinners; and then, 
with a horſe-laugh, he bids you imagine, 
how very fat he ſhould have been had he 
taten all he had ever been invited to. But, 


What 
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4 ChAP. What is a greater pedant than a meer 
#1 IV. man of the town? Bar him the play-houſe, 
a catalogue of the reigning beauties, and an 
Seek ion account of a few faſhionable diſtempers, thut 
1. have befallen him, and he has not a word 
to ſay. Again, many a pretty gentleman'; 
knowledge lies all within the verge of the 
court: he can tell you the names of the 
principal favourites; repeat the ſhrewd ay. 
ings of a man of quality; whiſper an intrigue 
that is not yet blown upon by common 
fame ; or, he will perhaps enter into all the 
incidents, turns, and revolutions in a game 
of quadrill. This is the circle of his accom- 
pliſhments, by which his parts are drained, 
and he is diſabled from any further conver- 
ſation. To theſe I could add the military 
pedant, the law pedant, the book pedant, 
the ſtate pedant, and pedants in many other 
ſtations ; but ſhall conclude ſhort, that 1 
meer courtier, a meer ſoldier, a meer ſcho- 
lar, a meer any thing, is an inſipid pedan- 
tick character, and equally ridiculous among 
men of ſound learning, and good breeding; 
and conſequently to be carefully avoided in 

our behaviour, | 


Theſe great miſchiefs proceed from a mil- 
fortune, which happens in all ages, that 
men of barren geniuſes, but fertile imagina- 
tions, are bred to learning. And there 1s 4 


ſort 


_— 
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| ſort of littleneſs in the minds of men of wrong Crap. 

ſenſe, which makes them much more in- IV. 

ſufferable than meer fools, and has the fur. 

ther inconvenience of being attended by an Scion 

endleſs faculty of talking. In courts, they 1. 

make tranſparent flatterers ; in camps, oſ- 

tentatious bullies ; in colleges, unintelligible 

pedants ; and their faculties are uſed accord- 

ingly by thoſe, who gain the aſcendent o- 

ver them. And when a man, who wants 

judgment is admitted into the converſation 

of reaſonable men, he ſhall remember ſuch 

improper circumſtances, and draw ſuch 

groundleſs concluſions from their diſcourſe, 

and that with ſuch colour of ſenſe, as would 

divide the beſt ſet of company in the world. 

His talent is turning things into ridicule ; 

of which it may be ſaid, very juſtly, that 

there is generally in it ſomething too diſin- 

genuous for the ſociety of liberal men, ex- 

cept it were governed by the circumſtances 

of perſons, time, and place. This talent is 

to be uſed as a man does his ſword, not to 

be drawn, but in his own defence; or to 

bring pretenders and impoſtors in ſociety to 

a true light. By the rules of juſtice no man 

ought to be ridiculed for any imperfection, 

who does not ſet up for eminent ſufficiency 

in that way wherein he is defective. Cowards 

who would hide themſelves by an affected 

terror, in their mein and dreſs ; and pedants, 

who would ſhew the depth of their know- 
ledge 
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Cn Ap. ledge by a ſupercilious gravity, are equally 

IV. the objects of ridicule; not that they are in 
LW — ) themiclves ridiculous for their want of cou. 
Section rage, or weakneſs of underſtanding ; but 
that they ſeem inſenſible of their own place 
i life, and unhappily rank themſelves with 


thoſe, whoſe abilities compared to their de. 
fects, make them. contemptible in the fight 
of all men, 


As that part of life, which we ſpend in 
company is the moſt pleaſing of all our mo- 
ments, I think, our behaviour in it ſhould 
have its laws, as well as the part of our be- 
ing, which is generally eſteemed the moſt 
ſerviceable. And it is a ſecret known but to 
few, yet of no ſmall uſe in the conduct of 
life, that when we fall into a man's conver- 
ſation, the firſt thing we ſhould conſider is, 
whether he has a greater inclination to hear 
us, or that we ſhould hear him ; therefore, 
if we reſolve to pleaſe, let us never ſpeak to 
gratify any particular vanity or paſſion of our 
own, but always with a deſign either to di- 
vert or inform thoſe we ſpeak to, And let 
us always remember, that thoſe, who hear 
us, are the beſt judges, whether what we 
ſay can either divert or inform them. Be- 
ſides, a modeſt perſon ſeldom fails to gain 
the good-will of thoſe he converſes with; 
and, conſequently, we ſhould talk extream- 
Iy little of ourſelyes. It would be as * 

| ent 
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dent to diſcover our own faults,” as it is ri- CH Ar. 
diculous to count over our fancied virtues. IV. 
And our private and domeſtick affairs are no 


leſs improper to be introduced into compa- 
ny: Vet, inſtead of this, ſome take up a 
kind of inverted ambition, and affect even 
faults and imperfections of which they are 
innocent; and many who are not reckoned 
abſurd, ſhall entertain thoſe, with whom 


they converſe, by giving them the hiſtory of 


their pains and aches; they are ever com- 


plaining that they are out of order, or diſ- 


pleaſed, or that they are, they know not how, 
and are ſo far from letting that be a reaſon for 
retiring to their own homes, that they make 
it their argument for coming into company. 
This, in my opinion is, of all others, the 
meaneſt help to diſcourſe. Cares, diſtreſſes, 
diſeaſes, uneaſineſſes, and diſlikes of our own, 
are by no means to be obtruded upon our 
friends. And it is as unpardonable amongſt 
thoſe, who are met to enjoy one another, 
that a freſh man ſhould pop in, and relate 
only the laſt part of his own life, and put a 
ſtop to ours, during ſo much time as he chuſes 
to fill up with his own talk: ſhould ſuch 
a man come from Change, you muſt hear 
how the ſtocks go, whether you will or not: 
and though you are never ſo intently em- 
ployed on a graver ſubject, a young fellow 
of the other end of the town will take his 
place, and tell you, miſs ſuch-a-one is charm- 
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222 The Gentleman and Lady inſirufted, 
Cn ae, ingly handſothe ; becauſe he juſt now ſay 

IV. her as he paſſed by Charing-croſs, or ſtep. 
ing out of her chair into the play- heut 
Section But, 

I, 
oY As mutual good-hamour is a dreſs we 
ought to appear in wherever we meet, we 
ſhould make no mention of what concerns 
ourſelves, without it be of matters that are 
agreeable amongſt friends. What has any 
body to do with accounts of a man's being 
indiſpoſed, but his phyſician ? and whatever 
we do in company, we ſhould keep up the 
chearfulneſs of our ſpirits, and never let them 
fink below an inclination at leaſt to be wel 
pleaſed. There is no real life, but chearful 
life; if (as it is uſually obſerved) they, who 
reſolve to be merry, ſeldom are ſo ; it will 
be much more unlikely for us to be well 
pleaſed, if they are admitted in converſation, 
who are always complaining they are {ad and 
fickly. Fortune will give vs diſappointments 
enough, and nature is attended with infir- 
mities enough, without our adding to the 
unhappy fide of our account by our own 
ſpleen or ill nature. 


Indeed, it is not neceſſary we ſhould al- 
ways be in jovial crews, or crowned- with 
chaplets of roſes ; but I cannot help obſer- 
ving, that when a well corrected lively ima- 
ination and good-breeding are added to a 


ſweet 
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ſweet diſpoſition, they qualify it to be one CH Ap, 
of the greateſt bleſſings, as well as pleaſures IV. 
of this world: and on the other fide it muſt 
be acknowledged, that a man may equally Sein 
affront the company he is in, by engroſſing I. 
all the talk, or by obſerving a contemptuous 
filence when he ought to ſpeak. Let then 
our diſcourſe always rife from the fulneſs of 
| the matter before us, and not from oſten- 

tation, or triumph of our underſtanding ;- 

for, though we ſo guard our tongue, as 

ſeldom to deliver what we need fear being 
repeated, yet let us never ſpeak without 

having that end in view; and let our for- 
bearance of calumny or bitterneſs appear to 

be owing rather to good-· nature than to diſ- 
cretion: ſuch a behaviour will gain one the 

eſteem of a gentleman perfectly qualified for 
converſation, in whom a general good- will 

to mankind takes off the neceſſity of cau- 

tion and circumſpection; which is always 
neceſſary, when we diſcourſe with perſons 

of a different character. The reaſon why 0 
tew young people pleaſe in converſation, is 

the want of experience, which makes them 
poſitive; ſo that what they fay, is rather 

with a deſign to pleaſe themſelves, than 

thoſe that hear them; Therefore, as he, 

who is a troubleſome companion to him- 
ſelf, cannot be an agreeable one to others, 

let people reaſon themſelves into good-hu- 

mour, before they attempt to join in con- 

verſation, 


I 
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Crap, verſation, or impoſe themſelyes upon their 
IV. friends. 6.4 | 
Section Another caution in converſation is as much 

I. as poſſible to avoid diſputes. And they that 
are obliged to enter on an argument, ſhould 


give their reaſons with the utmoſt coolneſs 
and modeſty. If they are neither dogmati. 
cal, nor ſhew by their actions or words that 
they are full of themſelves, all will che 
more - heartily _ rejoice at their victory, Let 


not anger ſway your reaſon ; for nothing 
can be more unjuſt. or ridiculous, than to be 


angry with another, becauſe he is not of 
our opinion. Whoeyer contends for the ho- 
nour of victory alone, may lay down this 
as an infallible maxim, that he cannot make 
a more falſe ſtep, or give his antagoniſt 
greater advantage over him than by falling 
into a paſſion, and returning harſh words, 
inſtead A ſound reaſon ; and, conſider where 
we differ with another, he has at leaſt as 
much reaſon to be angry with us, as we with 


him. When we have gained a victory, let 


us not puſh it too far; it is ſufficient to let 
the company and our adverſary ſee that it 1s 
in our power ; but that we are too generous 
to make uſe of it beyond what was fiſt 
propoſed thereby, to ſhew the truth. But, 


In all diſputes, nothing procures a ma 


more eſteem, and leſs envy from the whole 
com- 
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company, than if he chuſes the part of a mo-Cn ae. 
derator, without engaging directly on either IV. 
fide, And though a man be ever ſo clear 
in his judgment, in complaiſance to his com- Section 
pany, let him ſpeak with doubt, and never I. 
ſhew confidence in argument, but to ſup- 

port the ſenſe of another, 


Could ſach an equality of mind become 
the general endeavour of all men, how ſweet 
would be the pleaſures of converſation ? we 

| ſhould then be relieved from thoſe zealots 
in ſociety, who talk ſo loud, that they ſpoil 
all company by breaking the peace'of it, and 
take upon them to be angry, for all that are 
| preſent; and frequently quarrel with the 
waiters, to ſhew they have no teſpe& for 
any body elſe in the room. I muſt tell theſe 
ſort of gentry, that to be in a rage before 
any perſon, is, in a kind, being angry_with 
him, It is much the ſame to ſtand naked 


o 


®,- ® - 


before company, as to uſe ſuch familiasnies, 
as expoſe our weakneſſes; and to be careleſs 
of what we ſay, is the moſt clowniſh way 
of being undrefled ; becauſe we diſcoyer the 
nakedneſs of our underſtandings, 


Therefore, were I to chuſe the people 
with whom I would ſpend my hours of con- 
verſation, they ſhould be certainly ſuch as 
laboured no farther than to make themſelves 
readily and clearly apprehended ; and ſuch 

as 


Vor. I. Q 
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Cu Ap. as would have patience and curioſity to hear 
IV. and underſtand me in my turn. To haye 


_—-—good ſenſe and ability to expreſs it, are us 
Section the moſt eſſential and neceſſary qualities in ma 
1. companions. If thoughts riſe in us fit to cor 
utter, there needs but very little care in of! 
| cloathing chem among intimate acquain- as i 
tance ; and when a man expreſſes himſelf ing 

well upon any occaſion, and his falling into is tf 

an account of any ſubject ariſes from a de. ſo ſ 

fire to oblige the company, or from fulneſ fam 

of circumſtance itſelf, ſo that his ſpeaking befc 

of it at large, is occaſioned only by the open- the) 

neſs of a companion; it is not only pardon- by! 

able, but agrecable, ſhould ſuch a man take i by r 

the diſcourſe to himſelf ; but when we ſe and 

a fellow watch for opportunities to be co- our 
pious, it is exceſſively troubleſome. Again, thing 
ſhould a man of underſtanding have an impe- with 
diment in his utterance, he ought to be at- ners. 

tended with patience and good nature; but ful, 
he that ſpeaks more than he need, has no callec 

right to ſuch an indulgence, let his tongue 

be ever ſo ready and expreflive : he who It 
has a defect in his ſpeech, takes pains to talkir 
come to us, while a man of a weak caps whicl 
city, with fluency of ſpeech triumphs, in out- WF decen 
running his company by words of little fg: in go 
nification, The ſtammerer ſtrives to be ft any tl 
for our converſation, The loquatious ma to get 
endeavours to ſhew us that we are not fit to' WW who i 

his company. every 


Ho- 
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However, nothing is more inſupportable CH Ap. 
to men of ſenſe, than an empty formal IV. 
man, who ſpeaks in proverbs, and decides all 
controverſies with a ſhort ſentence : a piece Section 
of ſtupidity, which is the more inſufferable, I. 
as it puts on the air of wiſdom and learn 
ing: and, as an eaſy manner of converſation 
is the moſt deſirable quality a man can have; 
ſo ſuch coxcombs will take upon them to be 
familiar with people whom they never ſaw 
before: and what is ſtill more vexatious, 
they will act upon the foot of knowing us 
by fame, and rally with us, as they call it, 
by repeating what our enemies ſay of us; 
and court us, as they think, by uttering to 
our face, at a wrong time, all the kind 
things our friends ſpeak of us in our abſence, 
without any regard to decency or good man- 
ners, This ſet of men are the more dread- 
ful, the more they have of what is uſually 
called wit, | 


It is the part of a prudent man, to avoid 
talking much of any particular ſcience, for 
which he is remarkably famous. Beſides the 

| decency of this rule, it is certainly founded 

in good policy. For a man who talks of 

any thing he is already famous for, has little 

to get, but a great deal to loſe. And he, 

who is ſometimes ſilent on a ſubje& where 

every one is ſatisfied he could ſpeak _ 
; W 


J Q_ 2 
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beſt 


1 Cu Ap. will often be thought no leſs. knowing in beſt | 
| IV. other matters, where, perhaps, he knows ] do 
1 nothing at all. diſtu! 
j Section | notio 
q I. In female converſation, be as pleaſant a to rs 
j w—— poſſible : the very name of an argument kind: 
| frightens a woman, who is commonly ſoon- we 1 
er convinced by an happy turn, or witty ex- frienc 
preſſion, than by demonſtration, and all the with 
rules of logick, We muſt converſe with hic. 
them, as a man would with thoſe from whom to, o 
he might have expectation, but without ma- degre 
king requeſts: the great ſecret among them, hum: 
1s to be amiable without deſign. And when- upon 
ever we commend, let us add our reaſons be is 
for doing ſo; it is this which diſtinguiſhes dit h 
| the approbation of a man of ſenſe from the WW tion 
| admirationof fools, and flattery of ſycophants, Ther, 
| i | muſt 
; In fine, let our carriage be ſo eaſy, that never 
' we may be acceptable to all with whom we and 1 
converſe ; let us fall in with the inclination ſet ur 
| of the company, and let us be never afſu- as the 
ming, nor prefer ourſelves to others; and miliar 
' then we ſhall always gain favour without 
| envy, and have every man's good-wiſhes and It 
| approbation, be ai 
| . will o 
| When we know every perſon that 1s ſhewi 
| ſpoken of is repreſented by one, who has no them, 
| ill will, and every thing that is mentioned ſhew 
deſcribed by one, that is apt to ſet it in the Bil pleaſe 
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beſt light ; rallery is no longer agreeable. But CH AP. 
do not know any thing, that gives greater IV. 
diſturbance to converſation, than the falſew—>- . 
notion ſome people have of rallery, For, Sectian 
to rally well, it is abſolutely neceſſary, that I. 
kindneſs muſt run through all we ſay, and 
we muſt ever preſerve the character of a 

friend to ſupport our pretenſions to be free 

with a man. Thus a man that ſays a thing, 

which perplexes the heart of him he ſpeaks 

to, or brings bluſhes into his face, is in ſome 

degree a murderer, and ought to be baniſhed 

human ſociety ; becauſe he raiſes his mirth 

upon giving pain to the perſon, upon whom 

he is pleaſant and jocular ; and all the cre- 

dit he has for wit is owing to the gratifica- 

tion it gives to other mens ill humours, 
Therefore to make rallery agreeable, a man 

muſt either not know he 1s rallied, or think 

never the worſe of himſelf, if he ſees he is ; 

and nothing can be more abſurd, than to 

ſt up for being extremely ſharp and biting, 

as the term is, in our expreſſions to our fa- 

miliars. 
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It ought certainly to be the firſt point to 
be aimed at in ſociety, to gain the good- 
will of thoſe, with whom we converſe, by 
ſhewing that we are well inclined towards 
them, So it is an unpardonable offence to 
ſhew a man we do not care, whether he is 


pleaſed or diſpleaſed at what we ſay. Not 
Q 3 that "i 
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Cn Ap. that I condemn an innocent jeſt ; but ] 


Vl. muſt inſiſt upon it, that the humour of leſ 

A ieding on diſagreeable ſubjects, and inſiſting W 

Sectionon the jeſt, the more it creates uneaſineſs, i; 

I. highly blameable; though ſome men think ſce 

e tdey have a title, as friends, to do it. Io (ha 

rovoke, was never the deſign of jeſting, nor tur 

does friendſhip give a privilege to ſay thingy, ſtr, 

with a deſign to ſhock. How then can that am 

be called a jeſt, which has nothing in it ſing 

but bitterneſs and ill nature: the frequent thi 

repetition of what appears harſh, will una- ſha 

voidably leave a rancour, that is fatal to Do 

friendſhip, and even rouze a good humoured hin 

7 man to treat thoſe as his enemies, that to | 

| perpetually teaze him in ſo unbecoming a reſt 

| manner. | eve 

4 | jeſt 

1 It is generally allowed neceſſary, for the but 

1 | peace of company, that men ſhould alittle wh 

1 ſtudy the tempers of each other ; but cer- rat 

1 tainly that muſt be in order to ſhun what is to | 

3 offenſive, not to make it a conſtant enter- one 

tainment; for, that conſideration is mean con! 

_ IF and illiterate, where one man exerciſes his of c 

1 wit to make another exerciſe his patience ; mut 

1 and it is vanity or pride in companions, who not 

| ſecretly triumph over their friends, in being thei 

1 ſharp upon them in things, where they are ther 
i moſt tender, But when this ſort of beha- 

1 viour does not proceed from that ſource, it 1 

= does from barrenneſs of invention, and an folli 


inability 
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inability to ſupport a converſation in a way CH Ae, 
leſs offenſive : and it is the ſame poverty IV. 
which makes men ſpeak or write ſmuttily, —-— 
that forces them to talk provokingly. Ob- Section 
ſcene language is an addreſs to the lewd; ſo I. 
ſharp alluſions are an appeal to the ill-na- 
tur'd for applauſe. Is it not then really mon- 
ſtrous to ſee how unaccountably it prevails 
among men, to take the liberty of diſplea- 
fing each other? Inſomuch that, one would 
think ſometimes that the contention is, who 
ſhall be moſt diſagreeable and unfriendly. 
Do not we daily hear alluſions to paſt follies; 
hints, which revive what a man has a mind 
to forget. for ever, and deſerves that all the 
reſt of the world ſhould forget, brought forth 
even in company of men of diſtinction? Such 
jeſters do not thruſt with the {kill of fencers, 
but cut up with the barbarity of butchers : 
whereas it ſhould rather be below the cha- 
racter of men of humanity and good manners, 
to be capable of mirth, while there is any 
one of the company in pain, diſorder, and 
confuſion, For, ſuch as have the true taſte 
of converſation, enjoy themſelves in a com- 
munication of each others excellencies, and 
not on a triumph over thoſe imperfections of 
their friend or fellow creature, which they 
themſelves may be ſometimes liable to. 
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There is no reaſonable man can bear ſuch 
follies for half an hour. A man of this hu- 


Q 4 mour 


232 The Gentleman and Lady inſtructed. 
Cn Ap. mour ſeeks only to entertain; and it is of 
IV, no conſequence to him what is ſaid, ſo it be 
wy what is called well faid ; as if a man muft 
Section bear a wound with patience, becauſe he that 
I. puſhed at him, came up with a good air 
"and mein. His pretence is, that he means 

no man ill; but does ill to every body: for, 

as his ambition is to be witty, to carry on 

that deſign, he breaks through all thingy, 
that other people hold ſacred and commen- 

dable, Let theſe railers conſider, that it is 

no excuſe for being miſchievous, that a man 

is miſchievous without malice ; nor will 

it be thought an attonement, that the ill was 

done not to injure the party concerned, but 

to divert the indifferent company, If we 

muſt laſh one another, let it be with the 

manly ſtrokes of wit and fatyr ; for I am of 

the old philoſopher's opinion, that if I muſt 

ſuffer from one or the other, I would rather 

it ſhould be from the paw of a lion, than 

the hoof of an als. 


We ſhould profeſs honeſty in converſa- 
tion, as much as in trade and buſineſs, There 
is no greater misfortune, than to be ill re- 
ceived ; and, where we love the turning a 
man to ridicule among his friends, we rob 
him of greater enjoyments than he could have 
purchaſed by his wealth ; yet he that laughs 
at him, would, perhaps, be the laſt _ 

Wno 
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who would hurt him in any caſe of leſs con- CH Ap. 

ſequence. IV. 
It is, however, very merry to obſerve, that Section 

in the trading part of mankind, the jeſt goes 7+ 

by the weight of purſes, and the ridicule. 

is made up by the gains, which ariſe from 

it, Becauſe he that is rallied knows, that, 

as a-go-between, he ſhall find his account 

in being in the good graces of a man of 

wealth, For, among theſe juſt and punc- 

tual people, the richeſt man is ever the 

better jeſter ; and they know no ſuch a thing 

as a perſon, who ſhall pretend to a ſupe- 

rior laugh at a man, who does not make 

him amends by opportunities of advantage 

in another kind, But among the people 

of a different way, where the pretend- 

ed diſtinction in company, is only what 

is raiſed from ſenſe and underſtanding, it 

is very abſurd to carry on a rough rail- 

lery ſo far, as that the whole diſcourſe 

ſhould turn upon each other's infirmities, 

follies, misfortunes, or miſcarriages ; yet this 

evil proceeds from an undiſcreet familiarity, 

whereby a man is allowed to ſay the moſt 

grating thing imaginable to another, and 

it ſhall be accounted weakneſs to ſhew an 

impatience for the unkindneſs of ſuch ill- 

timed liberties, 
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Chap. The true and high ſtate of converſation 
IV. is, when men communicate their thought; 
to each other upon ſuch ſubjects, and in ſuch 
ectiona manner, as would be pleaſant, if there 
F. were no ſuch thing as folly in the world; 
ov for, it is but a low condition of wit in one 
man which depends upon folly in another; 

yet all cohabitants in general run into this 
unhappy fault; men and their wives break 

into reflections, which are like ſo much ara- 

bick to the reſt of the company ; ſiſters and 
brothers often make the like figure from the 

ſame unjuſt ſenſe of the art of being intimate 

and familiar. But familiarity, among the 

truly well-bred, never gives authority to 
treſpaſs upon one another in the moſt mi- 

nute circumſtance : on the contrary, it al- 

lows to be kinder than we ought otherwiſe 

to preſume to be, and in all ſtates and con- 
| ditions we ſhould always be inclined rather 
I to hide, J than rally each other's infirmities 
! | and follies, Equality is the life of conver- 
ſation; and he is as much out who aſſumes 
to himſelf any part above another, as he who 
| conſiders himſelf below the reſt of the com- 
1 pany. Familiarity in inferiors, is ſaucineſs; 
1 in ſuperiors, it is condeſcenſion; neither of 
which are to have being among companions, 
the very word implying that. they are to be 
| equal at leaſt in converſation, We muſt 
| therefore abſtract the company from all con- 
ſiderations 


— 4 
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ſaderations of their quality or fortunes; and CHAp. 
it will immediately appear, that to make it IV. 
happy and polite, there muſt nothing be 
ſtarted, which ſhall diſcover that our thoughts Section 
run upon any ſuch diſtinctions. Then bene- I. 
volence muſt become the rule of ſociety .. 
and he that is moſt obliging, muſt be the 

moſt diverting to the reſt of the company; 

when he ſhews his wit, humour and ſpirit, 

in a way that neither makes himſelf nor his 

friends contemptible. 


Such a converſation conciliates a man's 
love, at the ſame time that it is exerted a- 
gainſt his faults, and keeps the perſon rallied 
in countenance, by infinuating that he him- 
ſelf is guilty of the ſame imperfection he has 
taken the liberty to mention, But even this 
ſhould be done with ſo much addreſs as to 
ſeem rather to bewail himſelf, than to fall 
upon his friend, It would therefore be a 
great benefit to the world, if it could be 
brought to paſs, that no ſtory ſhould be a ta- 
king one, but what was to the advantage of 
the perſon of whom it is related; for, by 
this means, he that is now a wit in conver- 
ſation, would be conſidered, as a ſpeaker of 
falſe news in trade and commerce, Yet I 
ſcarce think this is ſo bad as when the ſubject 
of diſcourſe is generally upon the faults of 
thoſe that are abſent. This in a great mea- 
ſure proceeds from ſelf- oonceit; which, tho 
N it 
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Cu Ap. it might be endured in one or other indivi- 
IV. dual perſon, is highly blameable, as it has 
wi ſpread itſelf almoſt over all the ſpecies, and 
Section one cannot only ſay, Harry, Jack, or Will, 

I. but in general, that man is a coxcomb. This 
i dhe reaſon that any excellence is faintly re- 
ceived, and that any imperfection is unmerci- 


fully expoſed, 


Yet this is the turn, which converſation 
takes in almoſt every ſet of acquaintance, 
club or aſſembly, in this town and king- 
dom. And a jeſt is never uttered with a 
better grace, than when it is accompanied 
[| | with a ſerious look, Thus the true art of 
{| being agreeable in company (yet there can 
b be no ſuch a thing as art in it) is to appear 

well pleaſed with thoſe we are engaged with, 
and rather to ſeem well entertained, than 
to entertain others. A man ſhould always 
go with an inclination to the turn of the 
18 company he is going into, or not pretend to 
1 be of the party. And a man thus diſpoſed 
} is not indeed, what we ordinary call a good 
1 companion, but eſſentially is ſuch, and in al 
_ . the of his converſation has ſomething 
[| friendly in his behaviour, which conciliates 
mens minds more than the higheſt fallies of 
wit, or ſtarts of humour can poſſibly do. In 
fine, it muſt appear that we receive law from, 
and not give it to our company, to make us 

agreeable in converſation, 
A good 


* * 
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A good companion, and one qualified for Cn ap. 
converſation, does, by his judgment, ſo far IV. 
correct the inclinations of his ambition, that 
he will not trouble himſelf with either the Secriar 
deſires or purſuits of any thing beyond what 1 
he enjoys at preſent : by his looks, he filent- 
ly commends what is good and praiſe-wor- 
thy, and ſecretly reproves what is licenti- 
ous and extravagant: and he knows how to 
appear free and open, without danger of in- 
truſion; and to be cautious, without ſeem- 
ing reſerved. The gravity of his converſa- 
tion, is always enlivened with his wit and 
humour ; and the gaiety of it, is tempered 
with ſomething that is inſtruQtive, as well as 
barely agreeable to his companions, Upon 
every occaſion, he ſays a thouſand obliging 
things, and they are always fo juſt and na- 
tural, that it is impoſſible to think he was 
at the leaſt pains for invention. In fine, his 
= whole behaviour is equally diſtant from con- 
ſtraint and negligence, and he commands 
8 our reſpect, whilſt he gains our love: with 
him we are ſure not to be merry at the ex- 
pence of our reaſon, nor ſerious with the 
loſs of our good-humour; but, by a happy 
mixture of his temper, they either go to- 
gether, or perpetually ſucceed each other. 
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Ih Such a companion maintains his good hu- 


mour with a countenance, in a language fo 
d delight- 
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Cu Ap. delightful, without offence to any perſon of 
IV. thing upon earth, ſtill preſerving the diſtance 
his circumſtances oblige him to; and, in hi 
Section hole carriage, diſcovers an engaging ſoft. 
I. neſs, that one cannot perſuade one's ſelf 
——Y— that he is ever actuated by thoſe rougher pal. 
fions, which ſeldom fail of ſhewing them. 

| ſelves in the outward demeanour of the per. 

ſons to whom they properly belong. His 
conſtitution is a juſt temperature between in- 
dolence and violence : wherever his affairs 

will give him leave to follow his own incl. 
nations, he is mild and gentle; but yet ne- 

ver fails to exert himſelf with vigour and re- 
ſolution in the ſervice of his prince, his coun- 

try, or his friend, When he relates an af. 

fair, it is with great applauſe, the company 
having the additional pleaſure of his ſenſe 
thereof, by his manner of repreſenting it, 

And there are mixed in his talk ſo many 
pleaſant ironies, that things which deſerye 

the ſevereſt language, are made ridiculous, 
inſtead of odious ; and we ſee every thing 

in the moſt good-natured aſpect it can be 
repreſented by words. He is exquiſitely plea- 

ſant, and never ſays an ill-natured thing, 

He is, with all his acquaintance, the perſon 
generally choſen to reconcile any differences, 

and is excellent at raiſing the ſubject on 
which he ſpeaks, and caſting a light upon it 

more agreeable to his company, than they iſ 
thought the ſubject was capable of. He «- i 


youds 
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voids all emotion and violence, and never is CH AP. 
warm, but on an affectionate occaſion. IV. 
— — 

But, above all, let us admire a good-na- Section 

tured old man, in the company of young 1. 

men ; he meets with veneration for his be- 

nevolence, and is not 'only valued for the . 

good qualities of which he is maſter, but 

reaps an acceptance from the pardon he gives 

W to other men's faults : and the ingenious ſort 

of men, with whom he converſes, have ſo 

juſt a regard for him, that he rather is an 

example, than a check to their behaviour, 

Where he is, you never meet thoſe monſters 

of converſation, who are grave or gay above 

W their years: and he never converſes, but 

8 with followers of nature and good ſenſe ; 

where all that is uttered, is only the effect 

of a communicable temper, and not of emu- 

lation to excel their companions ; all deſire 

of ſuperiority being a contradiction to that 

ſpirit, which makes a juſt converſation, the 

very eſſence of which is the good-will of 

both parties: for, it is the natural, and not 

the acquired man, that is the beſt compa- 

nion. 
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Wit, gallantry, learning, and good-breed- 
ing, are all but ſubordinate qualities in ſoci- 
ety; and are of no value, but as they are 
ſubſervient to benevolence, and tend th a 
certain manner of being or appearing — 
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Cn Ap. the reſt of the company; for converſation i 
IV. compoſed of an aſſembly of men, as 
are men, and not as they are diſtinguiſhed 
Section by fortune or quality: therefore, he who 
1. brings his quality with him into converſi. 
tion, ſhould always pay the reckoning ; for 

as much as ſuch a one comes not to meet his 
friends, but rather, as it were, to receive 
homage of his vaſſals. So that however we 

may pretend to take ſatisfaction in ſprightly 
mirth, and high jollity, there is no great 
pleaſure in any company, where the baſis of 

the ſociety is not that mutual good-will that 

ſhall be agreeable to both parties : and 
when this is in the room, every trifling cit. 
cumſtance, the moſt minute accident, the 
abſurdity of a ſervant, the repetition of an 

old ſtory, the look of a man when he is tell. 

ing it, the moſt indifferent, and the moſt 
ordinary occurrences, are matters which 
produce mirth, good-humour, and ſatisfac- 


tion. 


But, above all things, beware of a liar, 
and telling of lies in converſation. Lies, 
which are told out of arrogance and oſten- 
tation, a man ſhould detect in his own de- 
fence; becauſe he ſnould not be triumphed 
over: lies, which are told out of malice, 
he ſhould expoſe, both for his own fake, 
and that of the reſt of mankind ; becauſe 


every man ſhould riſe againſt a common ene- 
mv: 
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my: but the officious liar, many have ar- CH ay. 
gued, is to be excuſed, becauſe he does ſome IV. 
men good, and no man hurt; and, though 
good humour, ſenſe, and diſcretion, can Section 
ſeldom fail to make a man agreeable, it may 1. 
be no ill policy ſometimes to prepare our- 
ſelves in a particular manner for converſati- 
on, by looking a little farther than our neigh- 
bours, into whatever is become a reigning 
ſubject among our acquaintance, I know 
but one ill conſequence to be feared from 
this method; namely, that coming full charg- 

ed into company, we ſhould reſolve to un- 
load, before we have waited for an hand- 
ſome opportunity. 


Again, nothing is more filly, than the 
pleaſure ſome people take in what they call 
ſpeaking their minds. Such a man will fay 
a rude thing for the meer pleaſure of ſaying 
it, when an oppoſite behaviour, full as in- 
nocent, might have preſerved his friend, or 
made his own fortune for ever, And, it is not 
impoſſible for a man to form himſelf as ex- 
quiſite a pleaſure in complying with the hu- 
mour and ſentiments of others, as of bring- 
ing others over to his own; ſinee it is the 
certain ſign of a ſuperior genius, that can 
take and become whatever dreſs it pleaſes to 
put on. For my part, I think there cannot 
ebe a more happy temper, than to be able to 
live with all kinds of diſpoſitions ; * 
: & 


Var, I. R 


* * 
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| g 
4 CHAP. it argues a mind that lies open to receive 
1 | IV. what is pleaſing to others, and not obſtinate. 
i ly bent on any of its own particularities; 
of 7 though to live with the ſad ſeverely, with 
0 I. the chearful agreeably, with the old grave. 
Sly, with the young pleaſantly ; to vary with 
every humour in this manner, cannot be a. 
greeable, except it comes from a man's own 
temper, and natural complexion ; to do it 
out of an ambition to excel that way, 1s the 
moſt fruitleſs and unbecoming proſtitution 
that can be conceived : or to put on an att. 
ful part, to obtain no other end, but an un- 
juſt praiſe from the undiſcerning, is, of al 
endeavours, the moſt to be avoided and de- 


ſpiſed. 
One of the beſt methods of improving 


our natural taſte, 1s the converſation with 
men of a polite genius, No man of the 
| greateſt parts, is able to conſider any thing Wl civilit 
F in its whole extent, and in all its variety d excep 
4 conception: and, beſides thoſe general ob. is a v 
ö ſervations, which are to be made upon m when 
1 author, every man forms ſeveral reflection ill to acc 
that are peculiar to his own manner of think- ments 
| ing; ſo that converſation will naturally fur WF tions. 
4 niſh us with hints, which we did not at- Bi tainly 
1 tend to, and make us enjoy, not only ou ing gr: 
—_ - own, but other mens parts and refle&on i on : 
| alſo. There is ſomething that can never b than) 
| 


learned, but in the company of the polite. that n 
| Net 


| em TT WPF. "I | 


Not only the vices of men are catching, but CAP. 
their virtues alſo : and our own obſervations, IV. 
added to theſe, will foon diſcover what it i 
that commands attention in one, and makes Section 
us tired and diſpleaſed with the diſcourſe of I. 
— — 


another perſon. | 


un ho 


| Of facetious Company. 


Beware of a merry fellow, for he is the 
ſaddeſt fellow in the world: yet pleaſantry 
in company, has a great force upon all thoſe 
with whom a man of that talent converſes : 
for, if he breaks his word upon all occafions 
both trivial and important; when he is ſuf- 
ficiently rallied at for that abominable quali- 
ty, they who talk of him, end with an After 
all, he is a very pleaſant companion. If he be 
an ill-natured huſband ; yet the very women 


*®” —— — 


end their freedom of diſcourſe upon his ſub- 

ect; but, After all, he is very pleaſant com- 

ly pany, If he is neither in point of honour, 

1; BY civility, good-breeding, or good-nature un- 

ol Bi cxceptionable ; yet all is anſwered, For ne 
ss a very facetious companion. This quality, > 


when it is conſpicuous in a man, who has 
to accompany it, manly and virtuous ſenti- 
ments, is one of the greateſt recommenda- 
uſ- tions. in converſation ; for, there cannot cer- 
a. tainly be any thing, which can give ſo pleaſ- 
ou! Wh ing gratification, as the gaiety of ſuch a per- 
os lon : but no man is to be more avoided, 
WF han your pleaſant facetious fellow, when 
ute. chat name alone is diveſted of every good 
Not quality, 
R 2 
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Cn Ap. quality, and ſerves only to gild a crowd of ne 

IV. ill qualities; becauſe it is very ordinary with 

—— thoſe of this character, to be attentive only 

Section to what may pleaſe themſelves, and to have 

2. very little bowels for the concerns or for. 

tous of other men: nay, they are capable 

of purchaſing their own pleaſures, at the ex. 

pence of giving pain to every body elſe ; for, 

one of theſe very pleaſant fellows ſhall tum 

our good name to a jeſt ; make our charac- 

ter contemptible ; debauch our wife cr 

17 daughter ; and yet be received by the reſt 

ti | of the world with a welcome wherever he 

N comes: and they, who do not conſider thi 

= ſort of men thus carefully, are irrefiſtibly 
[1 expoſed to his inſinuations and impoſtures. 


A. The Engliſh in general, have al- 
ways been accounted a ſober people, and 
inclined rather to a certain baſhfulneſs of be- 
haviour in publick : Is it not then amazing 
whence ſome fellows come? And hall not 
I be ſupported in my ſuppoſition, that the 
1 pert, the talkative, and all ſuch as have no 
1 ſenſe of the obſervation of others, are of fo- 
11 reign extraction, and imported with the vices 
i of other nations, 
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fl But what ſhall we ſay of your loud ſpeak- 
*0 ers? Theſe treat mankind, as if we were all 
deaf ; they do not expreſs, but declare them- 


ſelves with zeal, and a certain kind of _ 
nels, 


Of Talking Loud, and Laughing. 24.5 
neſs. Theſe perſons are worſe than bawlers, Cu ay. 
as much as a ſecret enemy is more dange- IV, 
rous than one that has declared himſelf a 
gainſt us. But we may eaſily gueſs at the Section 
ſource of this impertinence, which is no- 2. 
thing elſe but a method or mechanick art 

of ſetting off much nonſenſe for wiſdom, a- 

mong thoſe that regard more the emphaſis 

of words, than the truth of things. Thus 

many of theſe are guilty of this outrage, out 

of vanity, becauſe they think all they fay is 

well; or they have their own perſons in 

ſuch veneration, that they believe nothing, 

which concerns them, can be inſignificant to 

thoſe, that are within the reach of their 

lungs. But it is much to the diſadvantage of 

this ſort of people, that 'we never ſee any 
frequent in this breach of good converſation, 

who can be ſuppoſed to have any good em- 
ployment in the world, 


With theſe I muſt rank a ſet of laughers, 
that keep up an inſipid mirth in their own 
corners, and, by their noiſe and geſtures, 
ſhew that they have no reſpect for the reſt of 
the company. Their whole bufineſs is to draw 
off the attention of the company from what 
they are engaged in, and to fix it among 
themſelves; and, it is to be obſerved, that 
the impertinence is ever loudeſt, when the ſet 
happens to be made up of three or four fe- 


R 3 males, 
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Cu Ap. males, who have got amongſt them, what 
IV. you call a woman's man. 
Fl Section Nor can I paſs over that miſchievous ſet 
2. of whiſperers, .who lay their heads together 
S——in order to facrifice every body's character 
within their obſervations. Theſe are the 
people, whoſe tongue, as the divine penman 
ſaith, is ſet on fire of hell; whoſe wiſdom 
is deviliſh ; and whoſe company muſt be of 
all others, the moſt carefully avoided, 
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All order and decency is perverted by the 
inſipid mirth of certain animals uſually called 
wags; a ſpecies of men, the moſt inſup- 
portable in converſation, This is theft 
order even of pretenders to wit and good 
humour, For a wag has his mind generally 
prepared to receive ſome occaſion of merr- 
ment, but is of himſelf too empty to draw 
any out of his own ſet of thoughts: and 
therefore laughs at the next thing he meets; 
not becauſe it 1s ridiculous, but. becauſe he 
is under a neceſſity of laughing, to keep 
himſelf in countenance ; and his gaiety con- 
ſiſts in a certain profeſſed ill- breeding; as it 
it were an excuſe for a fault, that a man 
knows he has committed one. All publick 
places are full of perſons of this order: a wag 
in an aſſembly is ever gueſſing, how well 
ſuch a lady ſlept laſt night; and how much 


ſuch a young fellow is pleaſed with >, 
ſeli 
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ſelf on account of a ſmile from his ſweet- CHMAP. 
heart, or the new faſhioned cut of his ruf- IV. 
fles or coat- ſleeves. In ſuch a caſe, it i 
hard to tell whether their flat mirth pro- Section 
vokes us more to pity or to ſcorn; but if 2. 
one conſiders with how great affectation theſe 
wags utter their frigid conceits, commiſera- 

tion immediately changes itſelf into contempt 

of their follies. Let me then add by way 

of admonition, that ſuch levity of behavi- 

our in the eyes of people of underſtanding, 

degrades women of any diſtinction below 

their meaneſt attendants; and gentlemen 

ſhould know that a fine coat is a livery, 

when the perſon, who wears it, diſcovers no 

higher ſenſe than that of the meaneſt ſer- 

vant, in his retinue. 


Permit me then to recommend a modeſt 
aſſurance in all our converſation, I am not 
unſenſible that a modeſt man, though he 
ſometimes paſſes for a good character, is 
very often uſed to ſignify a ſheepiſh, auk- 
ward fellow, who has neither good breed- 
ing, politeneſs, nor any knowledge of the 
world ; and that a man of affurance, though 
at firſt it only denoted a perſon of a free 
and open carriage, is now very uſually ap- 
plied to a profligate wretch, who without 
a bluſh, can break through all the rules of 
decency and morality. But the modeſty, I 
recommend, is the reflection of an ingenu- 

R 4 ous 
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Cu Ap. ous mind, either when a man has commit. 


IV. 


ted an action, for which he cenſures him. 


C—— ſelf, or fancies that he is expoſed to the 
Section cenſure of others, that are able to judge of 


2, 


virtue, and loſes his credit both with God 


his words or actions. And I take aſſurance 
to be a faculty of poſſeſſing a man's ſelf, or 
of ſaying and doing indifferent things with- 
out any uneaſineſs or emotion in the mind, 
from what another ſhall ſay concerning his 
words or deeds. Such a modeſty and aſſu- 
rance ought to be cheriſhed and encouraged 
by every one; and a man thus armed, if 
his words or actions are at any time mifin- 
terpreted, retires within himſelf, and from 
a conſciouſneſs of his own integrity, aſſumes 
force enough to deſpiſe the little cenſures of 
the ignorance or malice, which every one 
meets with from the world. But though 
the commendable quality of a modeſt aſſu- 
rance, is generally the effect of a moderate 
knowledge of men and things; yet it is never 
ſo apparent, as in a man, fixed and deter- 
mined in himſelf, to do nothing againſt the 
rules of honour, and decency, and good 
breeding: for, an open and aſſured behavi- 
our is the natural conſequence of ſuch a te- 
ſolution, wherever it is found. Whereas a 
man without aſſurance is liable to be made 
uneaſy by the folly or ill nature of every 
one he converſes with : and a man without 
modeſty is loſt to all ſenſe of honour -and 


and 
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*. Of Clubs. 2 49 
and man. But when modeſty and aſſurance Cy ap. 
are mixed and blended together, they IV, 
compoſe what we endeavour to expreſs, ——— 
when we ſay a modeſt aſſurance; by which Section 
we underſtand the juſt mien between baſh. 2. 
fulneſs and impudence: which 1s never to 

be acquired out of the paths of a virtuous 
education, 


Converſation is of that eſteem,” and ſo 
naturally defired by all men, that the very 
meaneſt of the ſpecies, eſpecially among vs, 
take all occaſions and pretences of forming 
themſelves into thoſe little nocturnal aſſem- 
blies, which are commonly known by the 
name of clubs. If men are thus knit toge- 
ther, by a love of ſociety, and not by a ſpi- 
rit of faction; and don't meet to cenſure or 
annoy thoſe that are abſent, but to enjoy 
one another; when they are thus combined 
for their own improvement, or for the good 
of others, or at leaſt to relax themſelves 
from the buſineſs of the day, by an inno- 
cent and chearful converſation in the even- 
ing, there may be ſomething very uſeful in 
theſe little inſtitutions : how they therefore 
proſtitute this uſeful method of converſation, 
that eſtabliſh themſelves into a kind of fra- 
ternity, and meet once or twice a week, 
upon the account of ſome fantaſtick reſem- 
blance ; or found their club upon eating and 
drinking, I leave thoſe to judge, who are 

engaged 
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Cn Ap. engaged in ſuch caſes: for, they can never 
IV. hope to reap any improvement, where the 
- dull, illiterate, and buffoon bear an equal, if 
Section not a larger part, than the learned, the airy 
3. and the philoſopher. | 


III. The telling of ſtories is a great 
help and life to converſation ; we ſhould 
therefore always encourage them, if they 
are pertinent and innocent, in oppoſition to 
thoſe gloomy mortals, who diſdain every 
thing but matter of fact: and as the chu- 
ſing of pertinent circumſtances is the life of 
a ſtory, and that wherein humour prind- 
pally conſiſts, ſo the collectors of umperti 
nent particulars are the very bane and opiate 
of converſation, There is nothing more n. 
diculous, than an old trifling ſtory-teller; 
nor is there any thing more venerable, than 
one who has turned his experience to the 
entertainment and advantage of his felloy- 
creatures. But as thoſe, who are thus + 
dorned with the gifts of nature, are apt t0 
ſhow their parts with too much oſtentation, 
I would adviſe all the profeſſors of this att 
never to tell ſtories ; but as they ſeem t0 
grow out of the ſubject-matter; or as the) 
ſerve to illuſtrate or enliven converſation 
Men ſhould not talk to pleaſe themſelves, but 
to pleaſe thoſe that hear them : would men 
lay this down for a rule it would make then 
conſider how much of what they ſpeak : 
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worth hearing ; what wit or ſenſe there is CHAP, 


in what they are about to fay; and how 


well it may be adapted to the time when, 


| the place where, and the perſon to whom it 


is ſpoken. A ſtory-teller as well as a poet 
ſhould be born with this faculty. Some 
men have ſuch a peculiar caſt of mind, that 
they ſee things in another light, than men 
of grave diſpoſitions or tempers ; and men 
of a lively imagination, and a mirthful tem- 
per, will repreſent things to their hearers in 
the ſame manner, as they themſelves were 
affected with them. And whereas ſerious 
ſpirits might perhaps have been diſguſted at 
the ſight of ſome odd occurrences in life; 
yet the very ſame occurrences ſhall pleaſe 
them in a well told ſtory, where the diſa- 
greeable parts of the images are concealed, 
and thoſe only, which are pleaſing, exhi- 
bited to the imagination : and though a cer- 
tain gravity of countenance ſets ſome ſtories 
off to advantage, where the hearer is to be 
ſurprized in the end ; this is by no means a 
general rule; for it is frequently convenient 
to aid and afliſt, by chearful looks, and 
whimſical motions of the head, the hand, 
or perhaps of the whole body; nay, the ſuc- 


IV. 
— 
Gion 


3. 


ceſs of a ſtory very often depends upon the 


make of the body, and formation of the 


features, of him who. relates it: ſo that no 


body can tell it with the like humour, that 
is not born with the fame natural qualifica- 
dlons. 
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Cn AP. tions. It is well obſerved, that the merit of 
IV. ſome wit is founded upon the ſhaking of 
wy fat paunch, and the toſſing up of a pair of 
Section roſy jowls; ſo that if a fit of ſickneſs roh 
-3- ſuch a one of his fat, it will rob him of his 
fame alſo. Story-telling is therefore not an 
art, but what we call a knack ; becauſe it 

doth not ſo much ſubſiſt upon wit as upon 


humour, 


Two things muſt be particularly guarded 
againſt in this ſort of converſation ; be not 
too common, nor too prolix ; for ſtorie 
that are very common, are generally ir. 
ſome ; but may be aptly introduced, provi 
ded they be only hinted at, and mentioned 
by way of alluſion : and thoſe that are alto. 
_ gether new, ſhould never be uſhered in with- 
out a ſhort and pertinent character of the 
chief perſons concerned; becauſe, by that 
means, you ' make the company acquainted 
with them, And it is a certain rule, that 
Night and trivial accounts of thoſe, who ar 
familiar to us, adminiſter more mirth, thai 
the brighteſt points of wit in thoſe we know 
nothing of. The very complexion or dieb 
of the man we are talking of, if it be apt) 
choſen for the ſtory, ſets his image befor 
the hearer with advantage. It is, likewit WW; 
neceſſary to leave off in time, and to envi 
ſmartly ; for, there is a kind of drama lM 
the forming of a ſtory ; and the manner ol J 
conducting 
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conducting and pointing it, is the ſame as CH Ap. 
in an epigram. After one hath raiſed the IV. 
expectation of the company by humorous vp 
characters, and a pretty conceit, to purſue Sector 
the matter too far is unſufferable, and de- 3 
prives them of their e 
fore a tedious talker, or what is generall 
known by the name of a ſtory-teller, is 
looked upon to be much more inſufferable 
than even a prolix writer ; for, an author 
may be toſſed out of our hand, and thrown 
aſide when he grows dull and tireſome ; 
but ſuch liberties are not allowed towards 
orators in common converſation : nor can 
any point of wit or mirth at an end of a 
ſtory attone for the half hour, that has been 
loſt before they finiſhed it. Every man in 
company has a right to ſpeak as well as our- 
ſelves, and we are invading another man's 
property when we. engroſs the time to our 


own private purpoſes, which ſhould be di- 


W vided equally among the company; whoever 
gives another a quarter of an hour's hearing, 
makes him a ſacrifice to more than the four- 
hundred thouſandth part of his converſable 
life, as a late author has obſerved, and as 
might be eaſily demonſtrated by a ſmall por- 
tion of arithmetical knowledge. This evil 


in converſation is the more intolerable ; be- 
cauſe theſe humdrum companions ſeldom en- 
deavour to wind up their narrations into a 


point of mirth or inſtruction, which might 


make 


tions. And ther 
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Cu Ar. make ſome amends for the tediouſneſs of fy 
III. them ; but think they have a right to tell ſu 
any thing, that has happened within their ev 
Section memory, and this as often as they pleaſe pl 
3+ $0 that to avoid the imputation of a ſtory. of 
teller, we ought always to conſider, whe de 
ther what we ſpeak be worth hearing, and thi 
then endeavour to make our diſcourſe 3 wh 
ſweet as we Can. or 
| W 110! 
Though of all evils in ſtory-telling, the acc 

leaſt ſupportable, is the humour of telling | 
tales one after another in great numbers WW * 
without any variation : yet thoſe grave fel. | let 
lows, who ſift every thing with the utmoſt WW by 
nicety, and find the malignity of a lie in x | viſe 
piece of humour, puſhed a little beyond by 
exact truth, ſhould be our averſion. ene 
fron 
Not that I would countenance a ſet d anot 
men, who outrage truth, inſtead of affect. WW ble 
ing us with the manner in telling it; who | he 1 
over-leap the line of probability, that they ¶ over 
may be ſeen to move out of the common or tc 
road of modeſt men; and endeavour only Whimpe 
to make their hearers ſtare, by impoſing then 
upon them with a kind of nonſenſe again ſce t 
the philoſophy of nature, or ſuch a heap imp 
wonders told upon their own knowledge, nod 
daun 


as it is not likely one man ſhould ever have 8 
met with in the courſe of his travels, or of eonſc 


the longeſt life, But I would have every And 
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tory ſeaſoned with a little ſurprize: for, Cn ap, 
ſurprize is ſo much the life of ſtories, that IV. 
every one aims at it, who endeavours to- 
pleaſe by ſtory-telling. An elegant choice Section 
of words, a ſweet arrangement, and a ſmooth 3. 
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e. delivery, are all beautifying graces; but not 
d the particulars in this point of converſation, 
a3 which either long command the attention, 

or ſtrike with the violence of a ſudden paſ- 

don, or occaſion the burſt of laughter, which 
he WY accompanies wit and humour. 
1 | 
2 | Where the ſtory- teller injures the truth, 
el | let it always be a rule, either to rebuke him 
oft WY by a general filence ; which I would not ad- 
e any one to interpret in his own behalf 
by way of applauſe or approbation; for, ſi- 

W lence, or a negligent indifference, proceeds 

W from anger, mixed with a ſcorn, that ſhews 
<> another, he is thought by us too contempti- q 
.die to be regarded, for what he ſays, when Wi 
cho be is not conſiſtent. Or we may try to f 
hey WW over-ſhoot ſuch talkers in their own bow, ix 
non Nor to raiſe the ſtory with further degrees of 1 
h impoſſibility, and ſet up for a voucher to 4 
ſing them in ſuch a manner, as muſt let them 1 
int ee they ſtand detected of endeavouring to i 
pol impoſe upon our judgment. Which me- | 
oe, chod ſeldom fails of ſucceſs; the moſt un- 


ave ; daunted are ſtruck dumb immediately with 
r of {conſcientious ſhame for what they have ſaid, 
very nd are inwardly grieved at the ſentiment, 
tory i which 
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wv which they have allowed them at the er. 
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Cn ap, which they cannot but perceive others en. 
IV. tertain concerning them, In a word, 

e ſet againſt themſelves ; the laugh of the 

Section company runs againſt them; the cenſuring 


world is obliged to them for that triumph, 


pence of their own characters; and truth, 
which they have injured, has a near way of 
being revenged on them, when, by the bar 
repetition of their ſtory, they become a fre. 
quent diverſion for the publick company, 
and are never more to be credited. 


It is certain, that every one has not a d. 
pacity to tell a ſtory with that grace, as to 
receive the applauſe of the company: there. 
fore, we often find converſation intermixed 
with a kind of low wit, called punning; 
for, it is abſolutely neceſſary, that the poor 
in imagination, ſhould have ſomething which 
may be ſerviceable to them at all hours, and 
upon all common occaſions. Hence it |, 
that there is no kind of falſe wit, which 
has been ſo recommended by the practice of 
all ages, as that which conſiſts in the jingle 
words. 


A punſter need not be concerned with us 
for the whole ſentence ; but, if he can fa 
a quaint thing, or bring in a word, which 
ſounds like any one word we have ſpoken to 


him, he can turn the diſcourſe, or diſtrat 
"M 
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of punning: for, as imitation is natural to 
us, ſo when it does not raiſe the mind to 
poetry, painting, muſick, or other more no- 
ble arts, it often breaks out in quibbles and 
puns. And when we conſider that pun- 
ning takes in moſt of the conſiderable parts 
of learning, How great muſt we allow the 
dignity of it to be ? All learned diſputes, 
re by ſome eſteemed little better than puns, 
ss they are rather about ſounds, than ſenſe, 


different interpretation of terms: the diſpu- 
W tations of ohiloſophers, about words ; and 
Wall the pompous diſtinctions of their ſchools, 
Ware only ſo many unravellings of double mean- 
Wings, and precarious aſſertions. 


I could yet produce many examples to 
Whew, that eſtates have been loſt by quib- 
les; and treaties that have been evaded and 
Wroken by equiyocation. 


But, to look on the bright fide of pun- 
} ing, it may be ſaid to give us the compaſs 
f our language; the great buſineſs of the 
Wunſter being to hunt out the ſeveral words 
N our tongue, that have various ſignificati- 
ns, but agree in their ſound. This 2 

* 


Vox. Þ 8 


The controverſies of divines, are about the 


us ſo, that we cannot go on; and, by con- Cy Ap. 
ſequence, if he cannot be as witty as we 1V, 
are, he can hinder our being any witter than 
he is. Not that I wbuld deprecate all kinds $70: 
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Cn ap, likewiſe enter into the nicety of ſpelling; a 
IV. accompliſhment much neglected by perſon 
of great, and no quality, and regarded only 
Section by middling people. It ends diſputes ; o, 
3. what is the ſame thing, puns comical deſtroy 
puns ſerious. And it engages attention of 
mind, as may be reaſonably collected, from 
the perpetual gape of the company when 
the punſter is, and the earneſt defire to knoy 
what was ſpoken laſt, if a word eſcapes x 
ny one of them, So that, it has beg 
thought by ſome, that good-breeding, oral 
courtly behaviour, is much cultivated by thy 
art ; for as much as the whole ſpirit of | 
breeding confiſts in a deſire to pleaſe the con 
pany ; and, ſay they, this is the deſign of! j 
punſter. Accordingly, we find ſuch bu 
of laughter, ſuch agitations of the ſides, ſud 
contortions of the limbs, ſuch earneſt a 
' tempts to recover the dying laugh, ud... 

| tranſport in the enjoyment of it, in equm 
cating aſſemblies, as men of common {en 
are amazed at, and own they never felt i 
like before. At the quibbling- board, e 
performer hath his due; the ſoul is ſta 
at once, and the body recognizes the men 
of each joke: where, not only words, Wi 
even ſyllables have juſtice done them: wha 
no man invades the right of another, Wl 
by perfect innocence and good- nature, tai 
as much delight in his neighbour's, as 
his own joy and ſatisfaction. Vet, 2 . 
who 
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proachfully, and, it may be, fo deſervedly, 
as the pun ; eſpecially, if that definition o 
a pun be juſt, which has prevailed among 
the learned, that it is no more than a con- 
ceit ariſing from the uſe of two words that 


+ WY agree in the ſound, but differ in the ſenſe : 
for, in this light, it dwindles away into no- 
or 4 


thing but a ſound : therefore, when any of 
W theſe modiſh wits interrupt converſation with 
W ſuch a jingle of ſyllables, which only chime 
Win words, and convey no profitable ideas, 
and, by their jargon, exclude good ſenſe ; 
let me adviſe this method to detect and ſi- 
lence their nonſenſe ; tranſlate their little low 
rnit into a different tongue; and then, if it 


fa can bear the teſt, we may pronounce it true; 

uno dat, ſhould it vaniſh in the experiment, we 
ſendave a right to pronounce it a pun, or an 
t empty ſound, 


IV. Converſation is now-a-days, ſo 
mc welled with vanity and compliment, and fo 


fa learned and polite author, I am convinced, 

e many 3 — of kindneſs and ſervice, 
Which we ordinary meet with, are not na- 
20n "ral, but a proſtitution of ſpeech, ſeldom 
ended to mean any part of what is expreſ- 


S 2 


Wurtcited (as Lmay fay) of expreſſions of kind- , 
Whaßess and reſpect, that, to ſpeak the ſentiment 


ſed, 


whole, though it will eaſily appear, that CH AP. 
this ſcience contributes to the eaſe of the bo- IV. 

dy, and ſerenity of the mind, I do not know . 
any ſort of wit that hath been uſed fo re- Section 


4. 
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Cu Ap. ſed, and never to mean all that the literal 


IV. meaning of the words imports, Men's word 


1 
| 

| 

| 

| 


are ſo far from being the true repreſentative 
Section of their thoughts, as they ought to be, | that 
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if any man meaſure his words by his heart, 


and ſpeaks as he thinks, and does not expreſi 


more kindneſs to every man, than men u- 
ſually have for any man, he can hardly 
eſcape the cenſure of want of breeding and 
good manners. And hence it has become 
juſt matter of complaint, that ſincerity 1s out 
of faſhion, and that our language is running 
into a lie; that men have almoſt quite per- 
verted the uſe of ſpeech, and made words 
to ſignify nothing ; and that the greateſt 
part of the converſation of mankind, is little 
elſe but driving a trade of diſſimulation; in 
ſo much, that it would make a man heart 
ly ſick and weary of the world, to fee the 
little ſincerity that is in uſe and practice a. 
mong the generality of mankind. The old 
Engliſh plainneſs and ſincerity, that gene- 
rous integrity of nature, and honeſty of di 
poſition, which always argues true greatnels 
of mind, and is uſually accompanied with 
an undaunted courage and reſolution, is, in 
a great meaſure, loſt among us, by fulſome 


compliments, 


Should it not rather provoke our con- 
tempt, than .our pity, to hear what ſolemn 
expreſſions of reſpect and kindneſs will * 


— 
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— 


between men, almoſt upon no occaſion? Cy ap, 
How great honour and eſteem they will de- IV. 
clare for one, whom perhaps they never ſaw —— 
before ; and how entirely they are all on Section 
the ſudden devoted to his ſervice and intereſt 4. 
for no reaſon ; how infinitely and eternally —v— 
obliged to him for no benefit; and how 
extremely they will be concerned for him, 

yea and afflifted too, for no cauſe, and up- 

on no viſible occaſion ? Such trifling with 
common ſenſe, juſtice, and conſcience ſhould 


E be always carefully avoided and utterly de- 
. teſted by men of learning and good morals, | 
& WH who ſhould reſolve never to compliment a- 
ſt way their integrity, who ſhould never value 


themſelves upon their ability of taking an 
advantage of another's weakneſs and credu- 
lity, who ſhould never hear with any inten- 
tion to betray, and never ſpeak with any 
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intention to deceive the perſon to whom they mY 
Id addreſs themſelves, 18 
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u. It is a divine rule, that the mouth ſhould 1 
eb peak out of the abundance of the heart: and 8 
th as there is nothing ſo delightful, as the | I | 
n bearing or the ſpeaking of truth; ſo nothing 338 


but truth and ingenuity, has any laſting good 
effect, even upon a man's intereſt and for- 
tune. Nor can any thing have the advan- 
tage of truth and reality even in appearance. 
Truth and reality have the advantage of all 
things. For, if the ſhew of any thing be 
8 3 good 
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262 The Gentleman and Lady inſtructal. 
Cu Ap. good for any thing, I am ſure, ſincerity is 
IV. better. If a man diſſembles, or ſeems to be 
tat, which he is not, it is becauſe he thinks 
Section it good to have ſuch a quality as he only 
4. pretends to have; for, to counterfeit and 
—— diflemble, is to put on the appearance of 
ſome real excellency, which he admires ta. 
citely in another. So that the beſt way in 
the world for a man to ſeem to be any thing, 
is really to be what he would ſeem to be in 
the ſight of the world. If a man therefore 
think it convenient to ſeem good, let him he 
ſo indeed, and then his goodneſs will appear 
to every body's ſatisfaction, Conſequently, 
upon all accounts, ſincerity is true wiſdom 
and peace of mind. Nothing is ſo conſiſtent 
nor ſo amiable as truth : it needs nothing to 
help it out; it is always near at hand, and 
ſits upon our lips; and is ready to drop out 
before we are aware, Integrity gains ſtrength 
by uſe; and the more and longer any man 
practiſeth it, the greater ſervice it does him, 
by confirming his reputation, and encoum- 
ging thoſe, with whom he hath to do, to 
repoſe the greateſt truſt and confidence in 
him. Which is an unſpeakable adyantagt 
in the buſineſs and affairs of the world; eſ- 
pecially, if it be ſoftened and qualified by 
the rules of converſation-and good breeding; 
for then, there is not in the whole catalogue 


of ſocial duties a more ſhining virtue. 
Sincerit) 


— 
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15 | lt 
e Sincerity is firm and ſubſtantial, and there CH Ap. i 
8 is nothing hollow and unſound in it; and, IV. if 
* becauſe it is plain and open, it fears no diſ-— 1 
d covery : ſincerity is the moſt compendious Section 
of wiſdom; and an excellent inſtrument for the 4- | 
a ſpeedy diſpatch of buſineſs ; it creates con. — al. 
in fidence in thoſe we have to deal with; ſaves 41 
8 the labour of many enquiries; and brings i 
in WF things to an iſſue in few words, particularly 1} 
re as to the affairs of this life : ſincerity is much TH 
be the plaineſt and eaſieſt, much the ſafeſt and Fg 
ar moſt ſecure way of dealing in the world ; 17 
ly, ir has leſs of trouble and difficulty, of en- 1 
m tanglement and perplexity, of danger and wy 
nt hazard in it; it is the ſhorteſt and neareſt vg 
to way to our end, carrying us thither in a 1 
nd ſtreight line, and will hold out, and laſt fl 
out longeſt ; whereas deceit: and cunning conti- 1.40 
th WW nually crow weaker and leſs effectual and 15 
"an ſerviceable to them, that uſe them; a lie is 1 
m, troubleſome, and ſets a man's invention up- 172 
ra- on the rack; for, one trick needs a great bi F 
% many more to make it good, or to cover 1 1 
n che perſon from infamy. The crafty man bl f 
age is always in danger, and when he thinks he 498 
cl» walks in the dark, all his pretences are ſo 3 
by WY tranſparent, that he that runs may read them; 

be is the laſt man that finds himſelf to be 
gue found out; and, whilſt he takes it for grant- 4 


ed, that he makes fools of others, he ren- 
ders himſelf ridiculous in the fight of every 
| S 4 diſ- 
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Cn ap.diſcerning perſon. So that whatſoever conye. 


IV. 


nience may be thought to be in falſhood and 
diſſimulation, it is ſoon over; but the incon. 


Section venience of it continues for ever; becauſe i 


4. 
—— 


brings a man under an everlaſting jealouſy 
and ſuſpicion, ſo that he is not believed, 
when he ſpeaks truth ; nor truſted, when 
perhaps he means honeſtly, All other arts 
will fail; but truth and integrity will carry; 
man through, and bear him out to the laſt 
though he may live ſometime in obſcurity 
and diſtr els, | 


Vet we may obſerve, by a ſhort digrel- 
ſion, that diſſimulation is often the way to the 
rreateſt preferment. We ſee in elections 
for members to fit in parliament, how fir 
ſaluting rows of old women, drinking with 
clowns, and being upon the level with the 
loweſt part of mankind in what they them- 
ſelves are loweſt, their diverſions, | will carry 
a candidate in the eſteem of the vulgar, 
For, as pride in ſome-particular diſguiſe or 
other (often a ſecret to the proud man him- 
ſelf) is the moſt ordinary ſpring of action 
among mankind ; we need no more than to 
diſcover what a man values himſelf for ; then 
of all things admire that quality ; but we mult 
be ſure to be failing in it ourſelves in compat 
ſon of the man whom we court ; and then it 
will be found that a capacity for proſtituting 


a man's ſelf in his behaviour, and deſcending 
to 


- 
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to the preſent humour of the common peo-CHAP. 
ple, is perhaps as good an ingredient, -as any IV. 
other, for making a conſiderable figure in 
life. And, this natural biaſs is ſo general Section 
amongſt all mankind, that if a man has no- 4. 
thing elſe, or nothing better, to think of,. 
he can not make his way to wealth and 
diſtinction, by pro methods, than by 
ſtudying the particular bent or inclination of 

the people, with whom he converſes; and 

by working from the obſervation of their in- 
clination in all matters, where he has any 
intercourſe with them, And he that im- 

proves this obſervation, need not be at ex- 

pence of any great talent or virtue to pleaſe 

even thoſe, who are poſſeſſed of the higheſt 
qualifications, | 


— 4M 
— r — — poly 
= \ = 


r ho 
pain — 


— — 


What can be more diverting than to ob- 
ſerve a ſuperior talking half ſentences, and 
playing an humble admirer's, countenance 
from one thing to another, with ſuch per- 
plexity that he knows not what to ſneer in 
approbation of? This is a kind of complai- 
ſance peculiar to courts. In all other places 
we muſt conſtantly go farther in compliance 
with the perſons we have to do with, than 
a meer conformity of looks and behaviour. 
In a country life, a leading man muſt have 
a good ſtomack, a loud voice, and a ruſtick 
chearfulneſs ; for, it will go a great way, 
provided you are able to drink, and drink 
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Cn Ar. any thing, with the farmer and country 
IV. ſquire. 
Section But the moſt prevailing way to prefer. 
4. ment, is, by what better bred people call 
—Y preſent ; the vulgar, a bribe. When all o. 
ther methods have been made uſe of to no 
purpoſe, this hath often proved ſucceſsful; 
for, as it has been feelingly obſerved, a man, 
who is furniſhed with arguments from the 
mint, will convince the antagoniſt much 
ſooner than one, who draws them from rea- 
ſon and philoſophy, or religion and conſci- 
ence. The ready ſpecie is a wonderful clearet 
of the underſtanding ; it diſſipates every 
doubt and ſcruple in an inſtant ; accommo- 
dates itſelf to the meaneſt capacities; ſilence 
the loud and clamorous, and brings over the 
moſt obſtinate and inflexible, in what poſt or 
degree ſoever. It even confounds the ſtatel- 
men, ſtrikes their orators dumb, and at length 
argues them out of all their liberties ; which 
is both a ſcandal and ruin to a nation, But 
to return, 


A man is made agreeable or unwelcome 
to thoſe, with whom he converſes, accord- 
ing to the motive, from which his deſire of 
pleaſing, appears to proceed. An agrecable 
man, 1s endowed with that natural bent to 
do acceptable things, from a delight he takes 


in them, meerly as ſuch ; and the — 
ä 0 


A 


| 


PT 


able 
it to 


* 


| ted from the general rules of good 
Poor, is the life of a ſlave: and a paraſite 


ing agrecable. 267 


Of the Art of 
of that character, is what conſtitutes a fop. CHAP. 
But the happy talent, of pleaſing either thoſe IV. 
above us or below us, ſeems to be wholly 
owing to the opinion, they have of our ſin- Seetion 
cerity. A quality that muſt attend the a- + 
greeable man in all the actions of his life; 
though now and then we meet with a man 
ſo exactly formed for pleaſing, that it is no 
matter what he is doing, or ſaying, or that 
there need be any manner of importance in 
it, to make him gain upon every body, 
who hears or beholds him. But in all ſuch 


| caſes, this felicity is not to be conſidered the 
gift of nature only, but muſt be attended 


with happy circumſtances, which-add a dig- 


| nity to the familiar behaviour, that diſtin- 
W guiſhes him, whom we call an agreeable; 


perſon, 


Acknowledged merit is an immediate diſ- 
tinction, and ſerves in the place of equipage 


to a gentleman; renders a man graceful in 


mirth, important in buſineſs, and regarded 
with love, in every ordinary occurrence of}. 
life, But, the falling in with the particular- 
humour, or manner of one above us, abſtrac- 


behavi- 


differs in nothing from the meaneſt ſervant, 


but that the footman hires himſelf for bodily 
ö labour, ſubjected to go and come at the will 
f his maſter; and the other gives up his 


very 


Ki — W. 
268 The Gentleman and Lady inſtructed 
en AP. very ſoul and underſtanding ; he is proſtituted 

IV. to ſpeak, and profeſſes to think after the 


| | w— mode of him, whom he courts, 
| | Section | 
| 


4. It may, perhaps, ſeem a trivial obſerya. 
ton, but certainly it betrays a want of fin. 
cerity ; and conſequently, it is far from plea. 


fing among friends, when a perſon neyer 
keeps the appointed hour with his friend, 
And therefore I would recommend a refor- 
mation in thoſe, that are guilty of this evil 
habit : for, it is a mercileſs thing, that any 
one can be at eaſe, and ſuppoſe a ſet of 


people, who have a kindneſs for him, at 
that moment waiting out of reſpect to him, 
and refuſing to taſte their food or converla- 
tion, with the utmoſt impatience for one, 
that breaks his appointment without any 
real avocation. The leaſt conſequence muſt 
be this : in the end, they repent of the value 
they had for him; and fuch treatment re- 
apa makes company never depend u 

is promiſe any more; ſo that he often 
at the middle of a meal, where he is ſecret- 
ly flighted by the perſons with whom he 
eats, and curſed by the ſervants, whoſe dit- 
ner is delayed by his breaking his promiſe. 
I admire that men guilty this way, could 
never have obſerved, that the whiling time, 
the gathering together, and waiting a little i 
before our meals, is the moſt aukwardly paſſed 
away of any part of our time, — ; 


8 - 
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i they did think at all, they would reffect Cn av; 
upon their guilt, in lengthening ſuch a ſuſ- IV. 


penſion of agreeable life; beſides the con 


Rant offending this way, has, in a degree, Se&#rom 

an effect upon the honeſty of his mind, who 4- 

is guilty of it, as common ſwearing is a king vp 
of habitual perjury. 


The importance of this obſervation, is 
juſtified by this certain truth, That the firſt 
ſtep in the breach of a man's integrity, 
is much more important than ſome peo- 
ple may imagine; and that whoever ſcru- 
ples not breaking his word in little things, 
would not ſuffer in his own” conſcience” fo 
great pain for failures of conſequence, as he 
who thinks every little offence againſt truth 
and juſtice a diſparagement. If we would 
be ſure of our integrity, we ſhould not make 
any thing we ourſelves diſapprove, habitual 
do us; and the man can ſupport his good 
name in buſineſs, no longer than he can in 
W converſation, who, without difficulty makes 
& appointments, which he is indifferent whe- 
cher he obſerves or not. 


= Great care then muſt be taken, both in 
our words and actions, to diſtinguiſh between 
Juſeful complaiſance and flattery, or diſſimu- 
WT lation. Uſeful complaiſance, makes all con- 
eerſation agrecable, and may be defined a 
6 CON- 
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270 The Gentleman and Lady inſtrustel. 
Ca av. conſtant endeavour to pleaſe thoſe, whon 

IV. we conyerſe with, ſo far as we may do it 
wW— innocently. It is this that renders a ſuperi. 
Section or amjable, an equal agreeable, and an in. 


4. feriour acceptable; it ſmooths diſtinction 
— ſweetens converſation, and makes every one 


in the company pleaſed with himſelf, lt | 
oduces good nature and mutual beneyo. ] 
3 encourages the timorous, ſmooths the t 
turbulent, humanizes the fierce, and diſtin. c 
guiſhes a ſociety of civilized perſons, from [ 
a confuſion of ſavages or brutes. This is WF © 
the complaiſance that blends all orders dn 
men together, in a friendly "intercourſe df 
words and actions, and is ſuited to that e. tl 
quality in human nature, which every one Wl *! 
. ought to conſider, fo far as is conſiſtent with 
the diſtinction, quality, and government 
eſtabliſhed among men, th 
But from hence there comes an evil, Wt 
which has prevailed from generation to ge- OU 
neration, and which grey hairs, and tyran- Be. 
nical cuſtom, continue to ſupport ; I mean, er 
old men's over-bearing the ſtrongeſt ſenſe d S0 
their juniors, by the mere force of ſeniority: a r 
ſo that for a young man, in the bloom of MW" 


life, and vigour of age, to give a reaſonable i 
contradiftion to his elders, is eſteemed ani 
unpardonable inſolence, and regarded as vi 
reverſing the decrees of nature. A well--W 
clined young man, and whoſe good-breed 


ing 


— 
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ing is founded upon the principles of nature Cuap, 
and virtue, .muſt needs take delight in being IV. 
agreeable to his elders, as we are truly de- 


of Mr 


— 
7 


rl lighted, when we are not the jeſt of them Section 
on, however, when in company with old men, 4+ 
one we hear them ſpeak obſcurely, or reaſon 
ff prepoſterouſly (into which abſurdities, pre- 
vw. judice, pride, or intereſt, will ſometimes 
the throw the wiſeſt) we ſhould count it no 
tn. crime to rectify their reaſonings, unleſs truth 
rom muſt fall a ſacrifice to complaiſance, and 
u WY conſcience truckle to ceremony; therefore, 
« of WT remember this maxim, leaſt by too much 
» of WT complaiſance, you fall into flattery, Aſſert 
e. the reaſonable rights of youth, and prevent 
one the pernicious incroachments of age. 


8 Flattery is always dangerous, eſpecially if 
the flatterer be our ſuperior. He who can 
egrecably condeſcend to ſooth our humour 
or temper, finds always an open avenue to 
our ſoul : and the reaſon that there is ſuch a 


o ge- 
yran- WY general out- cry amongſt us againſt flatter- 
mean, ers, is, that there are ſo very few that are 
nſe of good at it. The perſon moſt agreeable to 


ority: N man for a conſtancy, is he that has no 
im of ſhining qualities, but is a certain degree a- 
nable Above great imperfections, whom he can live 
ed an vith as his inferior, and who will either 


| as 4 rer-look, or not obſerve, his little imper- 
ell-in-Mections; and who now and then throws out 
breed: little flattery, or lets a man filently flatter 


him- 
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1 272 The Gentleman and Lady inſtructel 
Cn AP. himſelf in his ſuperiority to him. And it 
IV. has been found to be a great eaſe to hape 
one in our own ſhape, a ſpecies below us; 
Section and who, without being liſted into our” ſer. 
4. vice, is by nature our humble ſervant +” for, 
—— ſuch a dependant is of excellent uſe on x 
rainy day, or when a man has not a mind 
to dreſs, or to exclude ſolitude ; or when one 
\ has neither a mind to that nor to'company, 
And as every man thinks he has an eſtate of 
reputation, and is glad to ſee one that will 
bring any of it home to him; it is no mat. 
ter how duty a bag it is conveyed to him in, 
or by how clowniſh a meſſenger, ſo the mo- 
ney is current: ſo that it is enough to pled 
us, if we believe that the man is ſincere, 


who flatters us. 


For which purpoſe, flatterers learn the 
courſe of the town, and the general charac- 
ters of perſons : and when one of theſe ha 
a little cunning, he paſſes his time in the ut- 
moſt ſatisfaction to himſelf and his friends: 
for his poſition is never to report or ſpeak 1 
diſpleaſing thing. He never contradicts us, but 
gains upon us, not by a fulſome way of com. 
mending us in broad terms, but by approving 
whatever we propoſe or utter; at the ſame 
time is ready to beg our pardon, and gainlay 
us, if we chance to ſpeak ill of ourſelves 
The love of flattery is, indeed, ſometime} 


the weakneſs of a great mind; but we ſell 
; 1 


— — 


—"0f Flattery and Sincerity. 


For though a fool is in himſelf the object of 


that, his ſtupidity is raiſed into affectation, 
and he becomes of dignity enough to be a ri- 
diculous animal. Therefore, it is indeed, the 


. 

5 greateſt of injuries to flatter any but the ùn- 
vil happy, or ſuch as are diſpleaſed with them- 
at. Wa {elves for ſome infirmity : for if flattery is 


W 77 actiſed upon any other conſideration; it is 
the moſt abject thing in nature; nay, I can» 
Not think of any character below the flat- 
terer, except he that envies him his ſucceſs. 
And I infer, with good authority, that as a 
coxcomb is a fool of parts, ſo a flatterer is a 


4 


Wknaye of parts. 

W 1 pay the moſt regard to the behaviour 
nd diſcourſe of ſuch as have not ſpirits too 
alive to be happy and well pleaſed in a pri- 
Pate condition; nor complexions too warm 


make them neglect the duties and relati- 
W's of life: of which ſort; ate all good fa- 


1 
| 
3 


om- 
vin; ers, generous brothers, ſincere friends, and 
ſame ithful ſubjects; whoſe entertainments are 
inſißerived rather from reaſon, than imagina- 


an; which is the cauſe that there is no 
WW patience or inſtability in their. words or 
eds. Their countenances ſhew that they 
are 


Vox. 1. T 


* 
4 


it alſo in perſons, who otherwiſe diſcover no CH Ap. 
manner of reliſh for any thing above animal IV. 

ſenſe, Theſe latter fort of men it ſometimes ww 
improves, but always debaſes the former: Sect 


pity till he is flattered, yet, by the force of "V® 
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CHAP. are at home, and in quiet poſſeſſion of the 
IV. preſent inſtant, as it paſſes without deſiring 
t—-— to quicken it, by gratifying any paſſion, or 
Section proſecuting any new deſign. They enjoy 
4. great fortune handſomely, without launch. 
ing into expence ; and exert many noble and 

uſeful qualities, without appearing in any 
publick employments. Their wiſdom and 
knowledge are ſerviceable to all, that think 

fit, to make uſe of them; and they do th; 

office of a council, a judge, an executor, and 

a friend to all their acquaintance ; not on 
without the profits which attend ſuch off. 

ces, but alſo without the difference and ho- 
mage, which are uſually paid to them. The 
expect no thanks : and the greateſt gratitude 

we can ſhew, is to let them ſee we are the 

better men for their ſervices ;-and that we 

are as ready to oblige others, as they are t 

oblige us. Theſe worthy men, are ſo fat 

from taking any advantages to the preju- 

dice of their neighbours, that in the private 
exigences of their friends, they will lend, 

legal value, conſiderable ſums, which the 

might highly increaſe, by rolling in the pub 

lick funds: they do not conſider” in who 
hands their money will improve moſt, Ws 
where it will do moſt good to their ello 


Creature, 


CH AMR 
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ya Of Credit and Reputation. 
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* The Contents. 


I. Concerning evil-ſpeaking, flander, defama- Cn Ap. 
tion, detraction, ſcandal, and calumny. V. 


and II. Of ſatyr, and libels. — 
on| | | 
of, HE greateſt part of vexation and un- Section 
ho. eaſineſs of life, proceeds from thoſe 1. 

The calumnies and reproaches which we 
tude AY ſpread abroad againſt our neighbours. And 

e the WY the perſons who are moſt pleaſed with the 

it we RY little tales which paſs about the town, to 

re u the diſadvantage of the reſt of the world, 

ſo rare the lazy, the idle, and the froward: 

prej - for, were it not for the pleaſure of ſpeaking 

rat ill, there are numbers of people, who are 

1d, too lazy to go out of their own houſes, and 

1 they too ill-natured to open their lips in conver- 

e pa ation. This vice generally takes its riſe ei- 

hole ther from an ill-will to mankind, a private 


ſt, bil oclination to make ourſelves eſteemed, an 
elo oſtentation of wit, and vanity of being 
Whought in the ſecrets of the world, or from 
deſire of gratifying any of theſe diſpoſiti- 
as of mind in ſome other perſon. But as 
ANenſure is the tax a man pays to the publick 
| tor 
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Cu Ap. for being eminent, it is a folly for an emi. 
V. nent man to think of eſcaping it, and x 
A weakneſs to be affected thereby; eſpecially 
Section ſince all the illuſtrious perſons of antiquity, 
I. and, indeed, of every age in the world, 
hase paſſed through this fiery perſecution of 
an evil tongue. So that there is no defence 
againſt reproach, but obſcurity ; it is a kind 
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of concomitant to greatneſs, and the beſt re- , 
medy on theſe occaſions is, for a perſon, 0 
who is zealous for promoting the intereſt of Wi © 
his country, to conquer all that tenderel c 
and delicacy, which may make him afraid * 
of being ſpoken ill of; or his endeayoun Wi * 
will often produce no leſs uneaſineſs to him- 00 
ſelf, than benefit to the publick weal. 

A man muſt either be inſignificant, o Wl ©* 
able to bear an undeſerved reproach among Wl ?* 
a people, who indulge themſelves in the ut WW © 
moſt freedom of thought and ſpeech : ther. WF "* 
fore, a true patriot may comfort himſef , Pe 

under the attacks of falſhood and obloquy, Wi 

by rejoicing in the ſucceſs of his honeſt de hi 

ſigns, rather than by being mortified by 

thoſe who miſrepreſent him. He fou | 
© likewiſe conſider, that not only envy, but ; 

vanity has a ſhare in the detraction of hu 10 

enemies: and, conſequently, that ſuch 47 , 

perſions do him honour, at the ſame tim "2 
that they are intended to leſſen his credit wn 


Patriots ſhould reflect, that thoſe who e- 
3 "ogy deayou 
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deavour to ſtir up the multitude againſt CH A. 
them, do it to be thought conſiderable ; and V. 
not a little applaud themſelves in a talent. 
that can raiſe clamours out of nothing, and Section 
throw a ferment famong the le, by 1. 
murmurs or complaints; whici hey — 
in their own hearts are altogether groundleſs, 
if not entirely malicious. And again, every 
man, in a publick ſtation, ought to conſi- 
der, that, when there are two different par- 
ties in a nation, they will ſee things in a 
different view : and let the action be ever fo 
conducive to the good of our country, it 
will be repreſented by the artful, and appear 
to the ignorant, as prejudicial to its well- 
being. Therefore, the virtuous man, who 
lays out his endeavours for the good of his 
country, ſhould never be troubled at the re- 
ports which are made of him, ſo long as he 
is conſcious of his own juſtice and upright- 
neſs ; but he ſhould rather be pleaſed to find 
people diſcanting upon his actions; becaule, 
when they are thoroughly canvaſſed and ex- 
amined, they are ſure in the end to turn to 
his advantage and reputation, | 


It is not only a direct oppoſition to civi- 
lity, - but it is alſo a certain ſign of an ill 
heart, to be inclined to defamation, This 
vice ever ariſes from a negle& of what is 
laudable in a man's ſelf, and an impatience 
of ſeeing it in another: otherwiſe virtue 
7 23 | would 
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CH AP, would not provoke, nor beauty diſpleaſe, 10 
V. ſuch a degree, that a man given to ſcandal 
w—-— never lets the mention of either paſs by him, 
Section ithout offering ſomething to the leſſening 
I. thereof. Whatever may be the occaſion of 
reading theſe falſe reports, we ought to 
conſider, that the effect of them 1s equally 
prejudicial and pernicious to the perſon 3. 

gainſt whom they are invented: and though 

the principle from whence it proceeds, may 

be different, the injury is the ſame, 


Nor ought they to be diſregarded on as, 
count of the mean parts of the perſon, wh 
ſpreads them; for, few men have done mor 
harm than thoſe, who have been thought to 
be able to do leaſt; and there cannot be: 
greater error, than to believe a man, whon 
we ſee qualified with too mean parts to di 
good, to be therefore incapable of doiny 
hurt. There is a ſupply of malice, of pride 
of induſtry; and even of folly, in the wear 
eſt, when he ſets his heart upon it, tl 
makes a ſtrange progreſs in miſchief. il 
the man of ſagacity beſtirs himſelf to diſt" 
his enemy by methods probable and reduc 
ble to reaſon; ſo the ſame reaſon will tl 
tify his enemy to elude theſe his regular ei 
forts ; but the fool projects, acts, and cl 
cludes with ſuch notable inconſiſtence, tl 
no regular courſe of thought can evade of 
counterplot his prodigious contrivances, 114 
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that things and perſons of no moment ſhould Cy ap. 
give ſuch powerful revolutions on the pro- V. 


im, ores of thoſe of the greateſt, ſeems a pro- 
ws Wl vidential diſpoſition to baffle and abate the Serin 
bo pride of human ſufficiency ; as alſo to en- I. 

0 


gage the humanity or benevolence of ſu 
riors to all below them, by letting them in- 
to this ſecret, that the ſtronger depends 
upon the weaker claſs of men. But to re- 


turn, 


Though we are often ſure that the cen- 
ſures, which are paſſed upon us, are uttered 
by thoſe, who know nothing of us; and 
have neither means nor abilities to form a 
night judgment of us: we cannot forbear 
being grieved at their aſperſibns. Moſt per- 
8 ſons, who have any elevation of foul, think 
infamy worſe than death itſelf : and thoſe, 


dont who have it not in their power to revenge 
price t, often pine away in anguiſh, and loath 
wel their being; and theſe, who have, enjoy no 
. „ eeſt, till they have revenged themſelves on 


the infamous tongue. There is no honeſt 


diſtr | man, but ſets'as high a value upon a good 
12 W name, as upon life itſelf ; and I cannot but 


Wy think that thoſe, who privily aſſault the 
one, would deſtroy the other, might they do 
wich the ſame ſecrecy, and eſcape un- 
mg puniſhed, _ 
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. 
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| Cu Ar. The perſon, who robs a woman of her 
V. reputation, deſpoils a poor defenceleſs crea. 
Sure of all that makes her valuable, turm 
| Section her beauty into loathſomeneſs, and leaves her 
I. friendleſs, abandoned, and undone, as to the 
opinion of the cenſorious world. Beſides, 
many tempers are ſo ſoft, that the leaſt ca- 
lumny gives them pains, which they are not 
able to bear with the leaſt compoſure ; but 
give themſelves up to ſtrange fears ; gloomy 
reflections, and deep melancholy, which of. 
ten ends in madneſs, or untimely death, 
They certainly muſt be of a ſavage. nature, 
who can ſacrifice the quiet of ſuch a mind i 
a tranſient burſt of mirth, wit, or ridicule, 
In a word, nothing is ſo tender as a lady's 
reputation, that a ſtain once got in then 
fame, is hardly cver to be waſhed away, 


What caution then is neceſſary, in hand- 
ling the reputation of a man, whoſe well: 
being in this life, perhaps entirely depends 
on preſerving it from any wound, which 
once there received, too often becomes fatal, 
never to be cured ? If they be men of lean» 
ing and note, or if their character be fi- 
cred, irreverent reflections upon them do 
great diſſervice to religion, and betray a vile 
mind, in the author of ſuch reports. Ther: 
fore the common cauſe of human ſociety l 

thought 


V 
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thought concerned, when we hear a man of CHAP, 
good behaviour calumniated. Yet the moſt V. 
unhappy of all men, and the moſt expoſed J 
to the malignity or wantonneſs of the comq- 
mon voice, is the trader whoſe credit is un- * 
done by whiſpers and inſinuations; and his 
wound is received from one, who is more 
private and more cruel, than the ruffian with 
the lanthorn and dagger, that waits our re- 
turn home in the cover of the night; for, 
in ſuch a caſe, an ill word may change plen- 
ty into want; and by a raſh ſentence,” a free 
and generous fortune may, in a few days, 
be reduced to the utmoſt neceſſity. An 
idle phraſe in its conſequence, may be as 
pernicious to the disfavour of a merchant, 
as the forgery of a deed, to bar an inheri- 
tance, would be to a gentleman of an eſtate. 
The merit of the merchant is above that of 
all other ſubjects; for while he is untouched 
in his credit, his hand-writing is a more "v0 
portable coin for the ſervice of his fellow- 
citizens; and his word as gold in the coun- 

try wherein he reſides and trafficks. 


Therefore I would have ſuch a defamer 
know, that he is making fools merry, and 
wiſe men fick ; and that in the eye of con- 
ſidering perſons, he has leſs compunction than 
the common hangman, and leſs ſhame than 
a common - proſtitute. However, ſuch 11 
the malice of the age, that it is hardly pay 

0 
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Cn Ay, ble to come into company, where we do not 
V. find men pulling one another to pieces, and 


that from no other provocation, but becauſe 
__ ſomebody commends my fieighbour, for 


pers, calumnies, and impertinences, to hahe 


what IT am not able to vie with him. But 
I know no manner of ſpeaking ſo offenſive 
as that of giving praiſe, and cloſing it with 
an exception; by this means of ſcandal, we 
ſeldom hear the deſcription of a celebrated 
perſon, without a catalogue of ſome notorious 
weakneſſes and infirmities, which he or ſhe 5 
faid to be guilty of, And this, I may be al. 
lowed to ſay, is the means, by which inno- 
cents are blaſted at their firſt appearance in 
company; and the moſt ſhining virtues ar 
obſcured ; and the moſt deſerving perſons 
are frequently degraded ever in the eſteem 
of thoſe, who wiſh them well, but haye not 
reſolution or opportunity to detect the be- 
A 


liever. 


But theſe gentry miſtake the caſe; the 
taſk of finding out thoſe vermin of ſociety 
and caterpillars, that crawl; and ſubſiſt up- 
on the reputation of the innocent and prail- 
worthy, is very eaſy: for, as they never pre- 
tend to any perſonal knowledge of the vice 
or miſcarriages, they labour to fix upon thol 
that are the objects of their envy or malice; 
ſo their chief endeavour is to make all good 
and evil conſiſt in report; and with Wh 
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i 
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the conducting of thoſe reports; ſo as to co- Cn Ay. 
V. 


ver their own faults, or to ſhew they are not 


worſe than their neighbours. Such a whiſ. wv 


it is both natural and juſt, to aſk ſuch 
ſpreaders of defamation to give up their au- 
thors : and, if none but a publick report can 
be produced, believe it not: for, as much 
credit as we give to a ſlanderous tongue, ſo 
much we endanger our own reputation: be- 
cauſe, by our example, another perſon has 
as much reaſon to take up a bad opinion of 
us on the like occaſion. They that ſcruple 
not to ſlander the meaneſt, will never curb 
their poiſoning tongue, when envy or pre- 
jodice prompts them to degrade the moſt 
eminent perſonages. Therefore it becomes 
every good man or woman, when they fall 
in the way of theſe hearſay publiſhers of o- 
ther peoples ſuppoſed defects, to repreſent 
to them at leaſt the incredibility of what they 
advance; the infignifi of it' to them- 
ſelves, provided they were in the tight; and 


the danger, that naturally follows from them, 


ſhould their whiſpers and calumnies be falſe. 
It is certain, that the value, which every 


man ſets upon his reputation, and the pain, 


which attends being expoſed to the mirth and 
deriſion of the publick, ſhould make a human 
creature ſcorn to divert company at the ex- 
pence of any private man or publick ſociety. 
And if theſe reaſons do not deter them =_ 


per and conduct as this is very notorious : Section 


I, 
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Cnar.this practice, I ſhould be apt to think = Ml © 

V. it very often happens, that none are more fly 
—— induſtrious in publiſhing the blemiſhes of an 


Oh lit is a moſt. ſad and melancholy refled 
on, that we may all daily make, That * 


Section extraordinary reputation, than ſuch as lie — 

1. open to the ſame cenſures in their own cha. ho 
b——racters; as either hoping to excuſe their own | his 

defects by the authority of fo high an ex. per 

ample, or raiſing an imaginary applauſe to a 

themſelves for reſembling the blameable parts put 

of the character of a perſon of an exalted ** 

reputation: very often a vain oſtentation of * 

wit ſets a man on attacking an eſtabliſhed Amy 

name, and. ſacrificing it to the mirth and wha 

laughter of thoſe with whom he con- blac 

verſes. But why. ſhould: it be wondered, bell 

that ſo many are given to this vice, when 8 

there are ſo many that encourage tale- beat. itlel 

ers and whiſperers? And of whom it may ** 

be as juſtly obſerved, that a man, who Ane 

takes delight in hearing the faults of other, * 

ſhows ſufficiently that he has a true reliſh A a 

of ſcandal; and conſequently, that he is wel wha 

ſtored with the ſeeds, of this vice. The clin 

mind which is. gratified with. hearing the the 

| reproaches, that are caſt on others, will find wha 
ii the ſame pleaſure in relating them, and be ſpre: 
| the more apt to do it, as he will naturally find 
| imagine, every one he converſes with;'is de- quer 
| lighted in the ſame degree. | ting 
it even 
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is ſo ſwift as ſcandal ; nothing is more ea- CHAT. 
fily ſent abroad; hothing received with more V. 
welcome, and that nothing diffuſes itſelf ſo — 
univerſally through all converſation. A man Se 
ſhould endeavour, therefore, to wear out of 1. 


his mind this criminal curioſity which is 


tually heightened and inflamed by liſt. 
* to ſach ſtories, as tend to the diſre- 


putation of thoſe, whom, perchance, "we 


know nothing of; or, it may be, deſerve 
not to have that infamy caſt upon 
And a man ſhould” conſult his own heart, 


whether he be not apt to believe ſuch little 
blackening accounts ; and more inclined to 


believe the uncharitable, than the good<na- 
tured report: which belief is very vicious in 


itſelf, and generally ariſes from a man's con- 
{couſneſs of his own ſecret miſdemeanoure. 
And, therefore, a wiſe man will not eaſil7 
ive credit to the reports of actions which 


e never ſaw : and will examine his heart, 


whether he does not find in it a ſecret in- 
clination to propagate ſuch reports, as tend to 


the diſreputation of his neighbour. For, 
whatever. pleaſure any man may take in 


ſpreading whiſpers of this nature, he will 


find an infinitely greater ſatisfaction in con- 
quering the temptation he is under, by let- 
ting the ſecret die within his on breaſt, 
even though the fact be true and juſtifiable. 


Nothing 


them. 
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CHAP. Nothing is ſo hard for a generous mind to but 
V. get over as calumny and reproach ! and there juſt 
is no means of quieting the ſoul under them rega 
Leckion ſo effectual as this fingle one, of our bein Mill wil 
+—1--- conſcious to ourſelves, that we do not de. no 
bY ſerve ſo ill treatment. For a good conſcience ſcur 
is to the ſoul, what health is to the body; at a 

it preſerves a conſtant eaſe and ſerenity with. vil f 

in us, and more than countervails all the ca. juſt 
lamities and afflictions which can poſfibly pleat 

befal us. It is true, that it is moſt unwar- deſei 
rantable, and there is no authority for per- want 

ſons, who have nothing elſe to do, to pak 

away hours of converſation upon the-pretend- M 

ed, or real miſcarriages of other people; but com 

ſince they will do ſo, they, who value ther abros 
reputation, ſhould be cautious of appearances, ter: 

that ſhall give thoſe wicked perſons advyan- pers 
tage againſt themſelves. For, when people depre 
go upon any other foundation, than the tu the e 
of their awn hearts, for the conduct of ther made 
actions, it lies in the power of ſcandalous I advar 
tongues to carry the world before them, equal 

and make the reſt of mankind fall in wih rits a 
the ill, for fear of bringing the like reproach will t 
upon themſelves : whereas, to do what we tion t 
ought, is the ready way to make calumny ſcand⸗ 
either ſilent, or ineffectual. We, therefore, the w 
muſt inſiſt upon the truth of this affertion, I they! 

that there can be no other method in na with 
ture found for the cure of that delicacy, And 


which 


11 
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which gives good men pain under calumny, C Ar. 
but placing ſatisfaction no where but in a V. 
juſt ſenſe of their own integrity, without. 
regard to the opinion of the world; other- Section 
wiſe, it has been always found, that there is I. 

no help againſt ſcandal, but being in obs — 
ſcurity, which, to noble minds, is not being 
at all; and, almoſt as intollerable as the e- 
vil from which they fly. Hence comes that 
juſt obſervation, that undeſerved praiſe can 
pleaſe only thoſe who want merit,” and un- 
deſerved reproach frighten only thoſe who 
want ſincerity. 


"2 


Many find a pleaſure in contradicting the 
common reports of fame, and in ſpreading 
abroad the weakneſſes of an exalted charac- 
ter: and there are many paſſions and tem- 
pers of mind, which naturally diſpoſe us to 
depreſs and villify the merit of one riſing in 
the eſteem of the world, for all thoſe, who 
made their entrance into life with the ſame 
advantages, and were once looked on as his 
equals, are apt to think the fame of his me- 
rits a reflection on their own indeſerts; and 
will therefore take care to call ſome paſt ac- 
tion to remembrance, by which they may 
Candalize his reputation, or derogate from 
che worth of his preſent undertakings, that 
W they may ſtill keep him on the fame level 
With themſelves in the eſteem of others. 
And it is ſuch another conſideration, that 

4 often 
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Ca ae, often ſtirs up the envy of ſuch as were once 
V. his ſuperiors, who think it a detraction from 
their merit, to ſee another get ground upon 
Section them, and overtake. them in the purſuits of 
I. glory; and will therefore endeavour to fink 
hi, that they may the better preſerve their 
own reputation. Such as were once his e- 

quals, envy and defame him, becauſe they 

now ſee him their ſuperior ; and thoſe; who 

were once his ſuperiors, becauſe they look 

upon him as their equal, or rivaling them in 

ſome eminent degree or qualification: there 

fore it is very difficult to preſerve a great 

name, when he, that has acquired it, 1s 6 
obnoxious to ſuch little weakneſſes and /in- 
firmities, as are no ſmall diminution to it, 

when diſcoyered ; eſpecially, when they are 

ſo induſtriouſly proclaimed, and | aggravated 

by ſuch as were once his ſuperiors or equals; 

by ſuch as would ſet to ſhow their judgment 

or their wit ; and by ſuch as in their own 
behaviour are guilty or innocent of the ſame 

flips or miſconducts 77505 


I be love of reputation, is a darling pal- 
ſion in great men; and where they act with 
integrity, the defence of them, in this pa- 
ticular, is the buſineſs of every man of ho- 

9 nour and honeſty. All men ſhould run, on 

i ſuch an occaſion (as if a publick building 

was on fire) to their relief; and all wh 

ſpread. or publiſh ſuch deteſtible reporth # 
uce 
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ttaduce their merit, ſhould be uſed like in- CH AP. 
cendiaries, and common diſturbers of the V. 
peace. But how little this is regarded, is Ob- — 
vious from the very oppoſite practice. A man Secrion 
is no ſooner poſted in # ſtation to ſerve his 1. 
king and country, than whatever his beha- 

viour may be, he is ſure, beſide the natural 
fatigue and trouble of it, to incur the envy 

of ſome, and the diſpleaſure” of others; as 

he will have'many rivals, whoſe ambition he 
cannot ſatisfy, and many dependents, whoſe 

wants it is not in his power to provide for 
honeſtly. Nor is this the peculiar foible of 

our nation; they are misfortunes inſeparable 

from ſuch publick employments in all ſtatès. 

The moſt perfect government, conducted by 

the moſt conſumate wiſdom and probity, 

muſt unavoidably produce oppoſition, en- 
mity, and defamation, from multitudes, who 

are made happy by their adminiſtration. Vet 

we have a- ſet of very honeſt and well- 

| meaning gefitlemen in England, not to be 

met with in other countries, who take it 

for granted, they can never be in the wrong, 

ſo long as they oppoſe the then miniſtry : 

and the very ſame men, whom they have 
admired through the whole courſe of their 

lives for their ' honour and integrity, though 

they ſtill perſiſt to act in their former cha- 
racter, and change nothing but their ſtati- 

ons, hall appear to them in a diſadvantage- 


ous light, as ſoon as they are placed at the 
head 


r 
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Cu Ap. head of affairs; under a falſe preſumption, 

V. that there is a kind of ſlavery in concurring 

ich the meaſures of great men, and that 

Section the good of the country is inconſiſtent with 

I. the inclinations of a court: and being thus 

radically perſuaded, they are apt to fancy 

man loſes his honeſty, from the very mo- 

ment that he is made the moſt capable of be- 

ing uſeful to the publick ; and will not con- 

ſider that it is, every way, as honourable to 

aſſiſt a good miniſter, as to oppoſe them that 

make the publick good ſubſervient to their 

own private intereſt, Thus much both of 
private and publick calumny and flander, 


Therefore, that we may keep ourſelves 
clear of this evil diſpoſition to calumny, deta- 
mation, and ſlander, let us conſider, whether 
we do not take delight in hearing the fault 
of other people? Whether we are not too 
apt to believe ſuch little blackening ac- 
counts? and whether we are not more in- 
clined to be credulous on the uncharitable, 
than on the good-natured fide ? and, whe- 
ther we are not ready to ſpread and prope 
gate ſuch reports as tend to the diſreputat- 
on of our neighbour ? and then, ſays ac 
lebrated writer, if there be any thing al- 
vanced without a perſon, who can ſay when! 
I he had it, or which is atteſted by one, wiv 
il forgot who told him it, or who had it from 
li one of ſo little conſideration, that he - 


„ —= << — 2 


very much troubled to ſee the talents of hu- 


Wnatured man: becauſe there cannot be a 
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E 


not then think it worth his notice; all ſach Cn av, 


2 as theſe, ſhould be thought 2% V. 


igbt to gain any credit againſt the innocence —— 
and honour of any perſon whomſoever. Section 


2. 


II. A writer, who is angry, * cn —— 


not appear in print, naturally vents his ſpleen 
in libels and lampoons, which, if they are 
written with wit and ſpirit, are like poiſoned 
darts, that not only give a wound, but make 
it mortal. So that nothing can more be- 
tray a baſe ungenerous ſpirit, than the giy= 
ing of ſuch ſecret ſtabs to a man's reputation, 
credit, or good name: nor can any thing be 
ſo ſcandalous to a government, and deteſta- 
ble in the eyes of all good men, as defama- 
tory papers and pamphlets. There is no- 
thing ſo difficult to tame as a ſatyrical au- 
thor, For, | 


This race of vermin, are not only a ſcan- 
dal to all governments, but a reproach to hu- 
man nature in general. They ſtir up ſorrow 
in the hearts of private perſons, raiſe unea- 
ſineſs among near relations, and expoſe whole 
families to derifion, while they themſelves 
remain in the dark unſeen and undiſcovered 
at the ſame time. We ſhould therefore be 


mour and ridicule in the poſſeſſion of an ill- 


greater gratification to a barbarous and inhu- 
man 


U 2 
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Cn Ar. man wit. But if, beſides the accompliſh. 

V. ments of being witty and ill-natured, a man 
is vicious into the bargain, he is one of the 
Section moſt, miſchievous creatures that can enter in. 


2. 


to any ſociety or civil government; for then 
virtue, merit, and every thing that is praiſe. 
worthy, will be made the ſubject of buffoon. 
ry and ridicule. | 


There can be no one, who has in him the 
ſentiments either of a chriſtian or of a gen- 
tleman, but muſt be highly offended at this 


wicked and ungenerous practice, which | 


much in uſe among us at preſent, that it i 
become a kind of national crime, and diſtin- 
guiſhes us from all the governments that lea. 
bout us: our ſatyr is generally nothing but f- 
baldry and Billingſgate: wit and ſcurrility are 
confounded : and he who can call names in 
the greateſt variety of phraſe, is looked up- 
on to be the beſt writer. I cannot but look 
upon the fineſt ſtrokes' of ſatyr, which art 
aimed at particular perſons, and which ate 
ſupported even with the appearances of truth, 
to be the marks of an ill mind, and highly cr: 
minal in themſelyes ; becauſe, by this means, 
the honour of families is ruined, the high- 
eſt poſts, and greateſt tides, are rendered 
cheap and vile in the fight of the people 
the nobleſt virtues, and the moſt exalted 
parts, are expoſed to the contempt of the ig 
norant and vicious. 2 

| Accord- 


* 
* 
. 


rr 
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2 


According to the twelve tables of Rome, CA p. 
a libel or lampoon, which took away the V. 
good name of another, was to be puniſhed —— 
by death: and though I do not plead for Sehon 
the ſame ſeverity, — a lampoon or a 2. 
ſatyr does not carry in it, robbery or mur- 
der; yet, at the ſame time, there are many 
that would rather looſe a conſiderable ſum of 
money, or even life itſelf, than be ſet up as 
a mark of infamy and deriſion. Beſides, a 
man ſhould conſider, that an injury is not 
to be meaſured by the notions of him that 
gives, but of him that receives the wrong. 


We cannot poſſibly enumerate the evils, 
which ariſe from theſe arrows, that fly in 
* dark ; and I know no other excuſe, that 

or can be made fot them, than that the 
— they give, are only imaginary, and 
produce nothing more than a ſecret ſhame 
or ſorrow in the mind of the ſuffering per- 
lon, Wit, when it is not tempered with 
virtue and humanity is moſt pernicious. 


r 


2 


— 


Let him, who wantonly ſports away the 
peace of a poor lady, conſider what diſcord 
Ihe ſows in families; IS often he wrings the 
heart of an hoary, parent; how often he 
rouſes the fury of a jealous huſband; how 
[he extorts from the abuſed. woman curſes, 
perhaps not unheard, and poured out in the 
U 3 bitter- 


r 
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i C Ap. bitterneſs of her heart, though ſhe hath no k 

N V. weapons, wherewith to repel ſuch an out. tl 

| trage; nor is her ſoftneſs and imbecillity able in 

l Section to oppoſe the hardened forehead of a coward, h 

il 2. who hath trampled upon weakneſs that th 

| —— could not refiſt him; a buffoon, who hath he 

6 ſlandered innocence to raiſe the laughter of re 

t E fools, and hath ſcattered firebrands, arrows as 

i and death, and ſaid that he was only in ſpot ve 

or jeſt. | it 

1 co 

! How often has it been known, that an eit 

[ innocent young lady has been expoſed, for no 
j an unhappy feature? Or a father of a f 

| mily turned to ridicule, for ſome domeſtick | 

calamity ? Or a wife been made uneaſy all her pro 

life, for a miſrepreſented word or action? for 

a good, a temperate, and a juſt man, put rea 

out of countenance, by the repreſentation con 

thoſe qualities, that ſhould do him honour BW {tar 

in the fight of all men? And I cannot bu fall 

think that ſuch a one would hurt the pots lite 

whoſe reputation he thus aſſaults, in his bo. nor 

dy or in his fortune, could he do it with less 

the ſame impunity. thoſ 

| whe 

Nor can it be an apology for any ſuch prop 

writers to ſay, they are heedleſs, inconfide i cim 

rate, or that they without any malice, hart thoſe 

facrificed the reputation of their friends and WY in pr 

acquaintance, to a certain levity of temp, pn mts. 

Matt, 


and a filly ambition, of diſtinguiſhing — 
: | ſelves, 


Pd 
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ſelves, by a ſpirit of rallery and ſatyr: Or, CH ay. 
that they are miſchievous, without deſign- V. 
ing to be ſo. An indiſcreet man is more 
hurtful than an ill-natured one; becauſe as Section 
the latter will only attack his foes, and thoſe 2. 

he wiſhes ill to; the other injures indiffe- —v— 
rently both friends and enemies. Therefore, 

as this cruel practice tends to the utter ſub- 

vetſion of all truth and humanity among us, 

it deſerves the utmoſt deteſtation and diſ- 
couragement of all, who have at their heart, 

either the love of their country, or the ho- 

nour of their religion. 


Is it not then amazing, to ſee men of 
probity, who would ſcorn to utter a falſhood 
for their own particular advantage, give ſo 
readily into a ſcandalous lye, when it is be- 
come the voice of their faction, notwith- 
ſtanding they are thoroughly ſenſible of its 
falſhood; in order to lampoon their oppo- 
lite party? For, neither the guilt of a lye, 
nor the puniſhment can be diminiſhed, much 
leſs wholly worn out, by the multitudes of 
thoſe, who partake in it; becauſe guilt, 
when it ſpreads through numbers, is not ſo 
properly divided as multiplied : every one is 
criminal, not in proportion to the number of 
thoſe, who are engaged with him in it, but 
in proportion to the offence, which he com- 
mits. The diviſion of guilt is like that of 
matter; though it may be ſeparated into in- 

v4 finite 
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| Cu ap. finite portions, every portion ſhall: have ihe 
V. whole eſſence of matter in it, and conſiſts of 
—— as many parts, as the whole did beforę it 
4 Section vas divided into portions. - Conſequently, 
ö 2. both the crime and the penalty lie as heavy 
it —— upon every individual of an- offending mul. 
| titude, as they would upon any dangle” per. 
i ſon, had none ſhared with him in the fault. 


Neither can multitudes exempt from the 
7 ſhame of a lye: for, the ſcandal of a he 
| not loſt and annihilated, when diffuſed 3. 
ö mong ſeveral thouſands ; becauſe, though 
drop of the blackeſt tincture wears away and 
vaniſhes, when mixed and confuſed in a con- 


ſiderable body of water; yet the blot is ſtill in 


„ it,, tho? it is not able to diſcover itſelf," 
1 much as when alone. Yet this is certainly 
1.4 a very great motive to ſeveral party-offen- 


judicial to their virtue, but to their reputa- 
tion, or | worldly credit. The weakneſs | 

this reaſon, which palliates guilt without re. 
moving it, appears plainly from this; that 
every man, that is influenced by it, declare 
himſelf, in effect, an infamous hypoerite; 
prefers the appearance of virtue to its'reality'; 
and is determined in his conduct, neither by 
the dictates of his on conſcience, the ſug- 
geſtions of true honour, nor the principle 
of religion and virtue. But to return, 


Thoſe 


Il ders, who avoid crimes, not as they are pte. 
| [ 
| 
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Thoſe perſons who take pleaſure in the CR Ap. 
reading and diſperſing of ſuch deteſtable li- V. 
bels, I am afraid, fall very little ſhort of the 
guilt of the firſt compoſers and inventers. A Sechion 
man who diſperſes a libel can't be ſuppoſed 2. 
le defirous of doing miſchief, than the au- 
thor of it. It is eaſy to gueſs at a man's incli- | 
nations by the pleaſure he ſhews in reading a 
defamatory libel. For, if men of this caſt 
do not write ſuch libels themſelves, it is be- 
cauſe they have not the talent of writing, or 
becauſe they will not run the hazard of their 
necks or a pillory. So that as calumnies have 
always been the delight of hearers, and a 
gratification of thoſe perſons, who have no 
other advantage over honeſt men; certainly 
he who takes pleaſure in reading them is as 
guilty, as he, Wh compoſed them. 


Therefore let thoſe who patronize the ſa- 
tyriſt, by alledging that among the writers of 
antiquity, there are none, who inſtruct us 
more openly in the manners of their reſpec- 
tire times, in which they lived, than thoſe 
who have employed themſelves in ſatyr; or 
chat there are no other authors, whoſe pro- 

W vince it is to enter ſo directly into the ways 
of men, and ſet their miſcarriages in ſo ſtrong 
a light; let them, I ſay, recollect at the 
ame time, that a ſatyr ſhould expoſe no- 
ching but What is corrigible, and make a — 
11 
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Cu Ar. diſcrimination between thoſe, who are, and 


V. 


thoſe who are not, the proper objects of it: 


for, levelling ſatyrs are of no uſe to the 
Section world ; no man or woman's reputation ought 


3 


* 
. 


in common with a 


to be blaſted, or to have an ill character, 
who does not deſerve it: and it is the ſure 
indication of a low race of men, to take x 
ſecret pleaſure in finding an eminent cha. 
racter levelled to their condition by a report 
of its defects, and to keep themſelves in 
countenance, though they are excelled in x 
thouſand virtues, if they believe they hare 
great perſon any one 
crime, With this humour the libeller fall 
in, and gratifies this baſeneſs of temper, 
which is naturally an enemy to extraordina- 
ry merit, wherever it be found. From thi 
it is that libel and ſatyr are promiſcuouſ) 


joined together in the notions of the vulgar, 


though the ſatyriſt and libeller differ as much 


as the magiſtrate, and the murderer : for, 
in the conſideration of human life, the true 


ſatyriſt never falls upon perſons, who are not 
glaringly faulty, and the libeller, on none, 
but who are conſpicuouſly commendable for 
ſome virtue. So that were I to expoſe any 
vice in a good or great man, it ſhould cet- 


tainly be by correcting it in ſome one wher 
that crime was the moſt diſtinguiſhing part a I 


the character ; as pages have been chaſtiſed fo 


the admonition of princes, They that pe- 


form it otherwiſe keep the vicious in m 


, | 
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by placing men of merit in the ſame con-CHAr. 
demnation. Many of the paſquils, lampoons, V. 
and libels, we meet with now a-days, are 
2 ſort of playing with the four and twenty 
letters, and throwing them into names and 2. 
characters, without ſenſe, wit, or truth. | 


On the other hand, it may not be impro- 
per to add, that as vice and folly ought to be 
attacked wherever they are met with ; and 
eſpecially, when they are placed in-high and 
conſpicuous ſtations of life; ſo, notwith- 
ſtanding it is a common obhjection againſt 
writings of a fatyrical mixture, that they 
hurt men in their reputations, and, con- 
ſequently, in their fortunes and poſſeſſions, 
I am of opinion that it ought to be ſo, pro- 
vided ſuch performances had their proper 
reſtrictions, and were only levelled againſt 
proper objects, and handled with decency : 
for the greateſt evils in human ſociety are 
ſuch as no law can come at'; as in the caſe 
of ingratitude, where the manner of obli- 
ging very often leaves the benefactor with- 
out means of demanding juſtice, though 
that very circumſtance ſhould be more bind- 
ing to the perſon who has received the fa- 
vour. Shall it be poſſible for the malefac- 
tor to eſcape on ſuch an occaſion ? ſo it is 
lawful to ſet marks upon perſons who live 
within the law, and do baſe things ; and 
to uſe the ſame protection of thoſe laws to 
puniſh 
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Cn AP. puniſh them, which they have to defend 
V. themſelves : therefore, I take it to be a ve. 


ty moral action, to find a good appellation 


Section for offenders, and to turn them into ridicule 


2, 


under feigned names, and their proper-cha- 


wv racers. Arbitrary proceedings and oppre(. 


ſions, ought not to be concealed nor juſti- 
fied. - Baſe, ſordid, ignoble tricks, ſhould 
not be connived at nor tolerated. - Learn. 
ing and good-manners, ought not to be dil- 
couraged. Cringing ſervility, paraſitica 
ſhuffling, fawning, and diſhoneſt compli- 
ances, ought not to be made the road to ſuc- 
ceſs. Should villanies within the law be 
practiſed with unpunity-? Should they not 
be detected ? There are mary things, which, 
though there are no laws againſt them, 
ought.not to be done; and, in ſuch caſes, 
there is no argument ſo likely to hinder their 
being done, as the fear of publick ſhame for 


doing them. 


This kind of ſatyr was the favourite of 
the ancients, and till continues to be the 
detector of vice in our times. But ſuch 
performances ſhould, as I ſaid before, al- 
ways be ſubject to proper reſtrictions,” and 
keep clear of prejudice and unjuſt charac- 
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I. Concerning men of parts, and of good and CHA p. 
bad wit, II. Of humour, true and falſe, VI. 
and their different effetts. III. Of E- 
ter. | Lemm 


* 


NE of the greateſt monſters in be- Section 
() ing, is a very ill man of great parts: I. 
he lives like a man in a palfy, with = 
one fide of him dead: and, "at the ſame 
time, that, perhaps, he enjoys the ſatis faction 
of luxury, of wealth, and of ambition; he 
has loſt the taſte of good-will, of friend- 
ſhip, of innocence, and of every other vir- 
tue. For it has been long obſerved, that 
the loſs of publick and private virtue, is 
owing to our men of parts; it is with them 
no matter what is done, ſo it be done with 
an air of diſtinction. And the unhappy 
affectation of being wiſe rather than honeſt; 
of being witty, rather than good natuted, 
is the bring of moſt of the ill habits We 
contract: yet there is no vice more com- 
mon; it has diffuſed itfelf through both 
ſexes, and all qualities of mankind, and 
there 
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302 The Gentleman and Lady inſtructel 
Cn Af. there is hardly that perſon to be found, who 

VI. is not more concerned for the reputation of 
it and ſenſe, than for honeſty and religion. 
Secfion A vice that may be attributed to the folly 
1. of admitting wit and learning, as merit in 
—Y— themſelves, without conſidering the appli. 
cation of them to proper ſubjects. Hence 

it ha s, that ſo many do not ſo much 

- regard what they do, as how they do it 


Did we but follow nature and reaſon, in- 
ſtead of paſſion and humour, we ſhould 
avoid this imputation, Nature and reafon 
direct one thing, paſſion and humour ano- 
ther: to follow the dictates of theſe tv 
latter, is going into a road, that is both 
endleſs and intricate; when we purſue the 
former, our paſſage is delightful, and what 
we aim at, is eaſily attainable without doing 
any injury to another perſon. oh 


Reaſon ſhould govern paſſion, but in- 
ſtead of that, we ſee it is too often ſubſer- 
vient to it; and as unaccountable as one 
would think it, a wiſe man is not always 
good and virtuous. Let us therefore lay it 
down for a rule, that the whole man 1s to 
move together; that every action of any 
importance, is to have a proſpect of publick 

and that the general tendency of ou 
indifferent actions, ought to be agreeable to 


the 


— 
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the dictates of reaſon, of religion, and of Cyar. . 
good breeding: without this, a man is hop- VI. 
ping inſtead of walking, he is not in his 
entire and proper motion; he is always full Section 
of the affectation of being gay and in faſhi- ** 


on, that 1 has very near eaten 
up our good ſenſe and our religion | 
— Bat as nothing ought ——— 
dable or becoming, but what nature itſelf 
ſhould prompt us to think; ſo there is no- 
thing ſo juſt, as that mode and gallantry 
ſhould be built upon exerting ourſelves in 
what is proper and agreeable to the inſtitu- 
tions of juſtice and piety. + Is it not then Aa 
deplorable ſight, that moſt men run in per- 

fect contradiction to them both; for no 
other reaſon, but that it is done with, what 

we call, a good grace, a genteel air, or a 
witty device ? 


Though nothing is ſo much admired, 
and fo little underſtood, as wit; yet there 
is nothing more certain, than that every 
man would be a wit if he could. Wit, as 
it implies a certain uncommon reach and 
vivacity of thought, is an excellent talent, 
© "cry fit to be employed in the ſearch of 
truth, and very capable of aſſiſting us to 
diſcern and embrace it; but a man bet- 
ter be a gally-ſlave than a wit, were one to 
gain that title by thoſe elaborate trifles, 
which have been the inventions of ſuch 1 
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VI. ing; but had no genius to invent, or apply 


—— their learning properly. For, as a judicious 
Section — ſomewhere remarks : men, who have 
1. a great 


wy deal of wit and prompt memories, 
have not always the cleareſt judgment, or 
deepeſt” reaſon, For, wit lies moſt in the 
aſſemblage of ideas, and putting thoſe to- 
gether with quickneſs and variety, wherein 
can be found any reſemblance or congruity, 
thereby to make up pleaſant pictures and 
agreeable viſions in the fancy; judgment, 
on the contrary, lies quite on the other ſide, 
in ſeparating carefully one from another, 
ideas wherein can be found the leaſt differ- 
- ence, thereby to avoid being milled by ſi 
militude, and by affinity, to take one thing 

for another. Nevertheleſss 


Every reſemblance of ideas is not that, 
which we call wit, unleſs it be ſuch a one, 
that gives delight and ſurpriſe to the reader; 
theſe two properties, but more particularly 
the laſt, ſeem eſſential to wit. What ſhall 
we ſay then of that falſe wit, which con- 
fiſts in the reſemblance and congruity ſome- 

times of fingle letters or ſyllables ; and 
ſometimesof words, as in puns and quibbles; 
and carry the notion of wit ſo far, as to 
aſcribe it even to external mimickry, and 
to look upon a man as an ingenious 2 


n 


Of Good and Bad Wit. 
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that can reſemble another in his tone, poſ- C 


ture or face? | 


Though I confeſs there is another kind 
of wit, which conſiſts partly in the reſem- 


Ar. 
W. 
— 
Section 


blance of ideas, and partly in the reſem- — 


blance of words; which, for diſtinction- 
fake, I ſhall call mixt wit; as when they 
mix qualities" of fire with thoſe of love; 
and, in the fame ſentence, ſpeaking of it 
both as a paſſion, and as real fire, ſurpriſe 
the reader with thoſe ſeeming reſemblances 
or contradictions that make up all the wit 
in this kind of writing or ſpeaking : there- 
fore mixt wit is a compoſition of pun and 
true wit, and is more or leſs perfect, as the 
reſemblance lies in the ideas or in the words, 
Its foundations are laid, partly in falſhood, 
partly in truth: but in all caſes, it is im- 
poſſible for any thought to be beautiful, 
which is not juſt, and has not its founda- 
tion in the nature of things. The baſis of 
all wit is truth; and no thought can be va- 
luable, of which good ſenſe is not the 
ground-work, and good manners its ſuper- 
ſtructure. Therefore, when the chaſte poet 
deſcribes a wit, he always means a virtuous 
man ; and all his ſentiments of men of ge- 
mus, are ſuch as ſhew perſons diſtinguiſhed 
from the common level of mankind ; ſuch 
as place happineſs in the contempt of low 
fears, and mean gratifications : this is that 

| natural 
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Cx Ap. natural way of writing, that beautiful fim. 
VI. plicity, which we ſo much admire in the 
ww compoſitions of the ancients ; and which 
efron nobody deviates from, but thoſe, wha wart 
2. ſtrength of genius to make a thought ſhine 
in thoſe beauties it receives from nature, 


II. what we call true humour, i 
not an imagination, that teems with mon- 
ſters, an head that is filled with extravagant 
conceptions, which is capable of furniſhing 
the world with diverfions of this nature; 
for, humour ſhould always lie under the 
check of reaſon, and requires the direQion 
of the niceſt judgment, by ſo much the 
more as it indulges itſelf in the moſt bound- 
leſs freedoms of wit : and yet, if we look 
into the production of ſeveral writers, who 
ſet up for men of humour, we meet with 
many wild irregular fancies, and unnaturi 
diſtortions of thought; and who, when they 
ſpeak nonſenſe, believe they are talking hi- 
mour : which ſhews, that there is a kind 
of nature, that is to be obſerved in this fot 
of compoſitions, as well as in all other; 
and a certain regularity of thought, which 
muſt diſcover the writer to be a man 
ſenſe, at the ſame time, that he appenill 
altogether given up to caprice and il]-nature 
Such productions of wit and humour, 4 
have a tendency to expoſe vice and folly 
furniſh uſeful diverſions : they divert 0 
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turn; it carries on the ſame deſign, : 
promoted by authors of a more grave ſtyle, 
and only does it by another method ; it alfo 
awakens reflection in thoſe, who are the 
moſt indifferent in the cauſe of virtue or 
knowledge, by ſetting before them the ab- 
ſurdity of ſuch practices, as are generally 
unobſerved, by reaſon of their being com- 
mon or faſhionable: and it ſometimes catches 
the diſſolute and abandoned, before they 
are aware of it: who are often betrayed 
to laugh at themſelves, and upon reflection 
find, that they are merry at their own ex- 
pence, Thus, I might further take no- 
tice, that by entertainments of this kind, a 
man may be chearful in ſolitude, and not 
be forced to ſeek for company every time 
he has a mind to be chearful and jocoſe. 


Compoſitions of this nature, when thus 
reſtrained, ſhew wiſdom and virtue are far 
from being inconſiſtent with politeneſs and 
good humour : they make morality appear 
amiable to people of gay diſpoſitions, and 
refute the common objection againſt reli- 
gion, which repreſents it as only fit for 
gloomy and melancholy conſtitutions. We 

TO IE 
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good and prudent man, without prejudice CH AP. 
| to his diſcretion, or morality. Under ſuch VI. 

regulations, rallery unbends the mind from 
ſerious ſtudies and ſeverer contemplations, Sect 


without throwing it off from its proper 2 
that is 
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Cu Ar. may ſerve God, and be chearful : therefor 
VI. thoſe, who ſupply the world with ſuch en- 
CE——tertainments of mirth, as are inſtructiye, 


Ou or at leaſt harmleſs, may be thought to de- 


tive of all ſaving knowledge, and good and 
ſound education. | 2 


as much eagerneſs as wit and humour: 


cular perſons, or point his rallery at am 
order of men, who by their profeſſion ought 
to be exempt from it; ſhould he flander 


ſhould he, even on the proper ſubjects of 
deriſion, give the full play to his min 


part of his readers; but if, by ſuch a pro 
ceeding, he could pleaſe” himſelf, he mul 
be a very ill man. TOS 74 | 


-vchile every body laughs about him; on tix 
-contrary, falſe humour, whilſt every bod 
about. him look ſerious, is always laughing 


ſerve well of mankind ; they retrieve the 
honour of polite learning, and anſwer thoſe 
ſour enthufiaſts, who affect to ſtigmatize 
the fineſt and moſt elegant authors, both 
ancient and modern (which they have never 
read) as dangerous to religion, and defſtruc- 


Obloquy and detraction are received with 


therefore ſhould a writer ſingle out parts 


the innocent, or ſatyrize the miſerable; o 


without regard to decency and good mam 
ners; he might be ſure of pleaſing a great 


True humour generally looks ſerious, 


There 
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Therefore, as I have read ſomewhere, falſe CR AP. 

humour differs from the true, as a monkey VI. 

does from a man of ſound reaſon; for, be- —— 

ing intirely void of reaſon, it purſues nov 
int either of morality or inſtruction; but 22 

is ludicrous only for the ſake of being ſo: W 

and he that can ſoar no higher muſt be mer- 

ry, where he can, not where he ſhould; 

becauſe he has but ſmall talents, The falſe 

humouriſt is wonderfully unlucky ; inſomuch 

that he will bite the hand that feeds him, 

and endeavour to ridicule both friends and 

foes without diſtinction, And being incapa- 

ble of any thing but mock repreſentations, 

apiſh tricks and buffoonries, his ridicule is 

always perſonal, and aimed at the vicious 

man, or the writer ; not at the vice or at 

the writing, which gives offence ; ſo that it 

is all one to him, whether he expoſes by it 

vice and folly, luxury and avarice ; or, on 

the contrary, virtue and wiſdom, pain and 

poverty : and when he has drawn together 

a ſcheme of abſurd inconſiſtent ideas, he is 

not able to read it over to himſelf, without 

a loud and exceſſive laughter at his own in- 

vention, in which he ſeldom gets any com- 

pany to join, For, 


Were the talent of ridicule employed to 
laugh men out of vice and folly, it might 
be of ſome uſe to the world ; but inſtead of 
this, we find that it is generally made uſe of 
X 3 to 
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Cu Ap. to laugh men out of virtue and good ſenſe, 
VI. by attacking every thing that is ſolemn and 
ſerious, decent and praiſe-worthy ; and there. 
Section fore it may be always obſerved that the ta- 
2. lent of turning men into ridicule, and expo- 
ſing to laughter thoſe, one converſes with, i 
the qualification of little ungenerous foul, 
For, it is an abſurd thing to over all the 
valuable parts of a man, and fix our atten. 
tions on his infirmities and imperfeCtions, 
more than on his virtues ; and to make uſe of 
him for the ſport of others, rather than for hi 

own improvement in virtue and know 
Yet by this means, theſe unlucky little wit 
often gain reputation in the eſteem of vulgar 
minds, and raiſe themſelves above 
that deſerve much better of the publick. 


2 Parry e „ 


Laughter is indeed a very good counter- 
poiſe to the ſpleen ; and it ſeems but reaſon-f 
able that we ſhould be capable of receiving 
Joy, from what is no real good to us, ſina 

woe can receive grief from what is no real e. 
vil: but while it laſts, it ſlackens and un. 
braces the mind, weakens the faculties, an 
cauſes a kind of remiſsneſs and diſſolution ul 
all the powers of the ſoul. Thus far it my 
be looked upon as a weakneſs in the compo 
ſition of human nature: fo that we my 
obſerve, that the vaineſt and weakeſt part i 
mankind are addicted to this paſſion, mon 
than others, All above . 
ee 


TS 


F RI 


oy III. This paſſion of laughter is no- 
the thing elſe but ſudden glory ariſing from 
En. ſome ſudden conception of ſome eminency 
_n in ourſelves, by compariſon with the infirmi- 
of BY ty of others, or with our own formerly: 


for men laugh at the follies of themſelves 
paſt, when they come ſuddenly to remem- 
brance, except they bring with them any 
preſent diſhonour or ſhame ; ſo that when 
we hear a man laugh exceſſively, inſtead of 
W laying he is very merry, we ought to tell 
him he is very proud or /conceited, And 
it is remarkable that every one laughs at 

ſome body that is in an inferior ſtate of fol- 
hy to themſelves; for as one man is more 


of a lower or higher claſs of mankind »- Or, 
chat ſecret elation and pride of heart, 
which is generally called laughter, ariſes in 
paring himſelf with an 


him from his com 


object below him, whether it ſo happens, 
chat it be ſo by nature or of his own making. 


Por, though the perſons we laugh at may in 
che main of their character be much wiſer 
men than ourſelves; yet if they would have 
laugh at them, they muſt fall ſhort of us 


© :cfined than another, he chuſes his fool out 
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Cr Ap. in thoſe reſpects, which ſtir up our:laugh. 
VI. ter. The ancients are more ' eſteemed for 
their good ſenſe ; and the moderns are more 
Section remarkable for their rallery; yet there is an 
- 3+ excellent uſe to be made of this paſſion; for 
in order to look into any perſon's temper, 
make your firſt obſervation upon his laugh, 
whether he is eaſily moved, and what are 
the paſſages, which throw him into that a. 
greeable kind of convulſion. People arc 
never ſo much unguarded, as when they are 
pleaſed ; and laughter being a viſible ſymp- 
tom of ſome inward ſatisfaction, it is then, 
if ever, we may believe the countenance, 
which is generally accounted the beſt index 
to point us to the particularities of the mind, 
and is in itſelf one of the chief diſtinctiom 
of our reaſonable nature. And it may be 
remarked in general under this head, that 
the laugh of men of wit is for the moſt part 
but a faint conſtrained kind of half laugh; 
as ſuch perſons are never without ſome dit 
fidence about them; but that of fools is the 
moſt honeſt, natural, unreſerved and open 

laugh in the world, | 
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The Contents. 


I. Of the advantages of good breeding, both in CH Ap, 


men and women. In what it confiſteth, and 


VIL 


how it is debaſed, II. Reflections on ſwear- wr 


ing and ſpeech, and on the genteel and a- 
greeable Perſon, III.  Gaod-breeding, how 
to be acquired, and how often miſtaken, and 
why, IV. Some obſervations on the dreſs 
and behaviour of women, and on affettation 
and dancing. | | 


T nothing were to paſs amongſt us for Section 


agreeable, which was the leaſt tranſ- 


* 


I, 


greſſion againſt that rule of life called 


decorum, or a regard to decency; it would 
be a noble improvement, or rather a recove- 
ry of what is called good- breeding. We 
ſhould not then be contented with ourſelves 
that we barely do well; but we ſhould alſo 
perform every thing in the beſt and moſt 
becoming manner that is in our power. 
For, decency of behaviour, which appears in 
our lives, obtains the approbation of all, 
with whom we converſe, from the order, 
conſiſtency, and moderation of our * 
| an 
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Cn Ap. and actions; becauſe it is ſuppoſed to flow 

VII. from the reverence we bear towards every 

good man, and to the world in general: and 
Section to be negligent of what any one thinks 

I- us, does not only ſhew us arrogant, but loſt 

to every thing, that ſhould promote the 

good of ſociety ; whereas good-breeding 

would command the reſpe&t of mankind; 

becauſe it 1 it a difference to their 

ood opinion; for, humility lodged in 

— mind, is always attended with a cer- 

tain homage, which no haughty ſoul, with 

all the art imaginable, will ever be able to 

attain, 


- 


Decency and virtue are ſo nearly related, 
that it is difficult to ſeparate them from 
each other, but in our imagination only. 
There is no time of life, in which ſome 
correſpondent duty might not be practiſed; 
nor 1s there a duty without Ac certain decen- 
cy accompanying it, by which every vi- 
tue it is joined to, will ſeem to be doubled. 
Thus one man may do the ſame thing, and 
yet the action ſhall want that air and beau- 
ty, which diſtinguiſh it from other mens. 
This is the happy manner of behaviour, 
which adds new charms to it, and ſoftens 
thoſe gifts of art and nature, which other- 
wiſe would be rather diſagreeable than 2c. 
ceptable, and without which, valour would 
degenerate into brutality, learning ** pe- 

| i, 
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dantry, and the. genteeleſt demeanour into Cu ap; 
affectation, pride and ſelf - conceit. And VII. 
where decency is not the hand- maid to wait 
upon her, even religion itſelf is apt to make Section 
people appear guilty of ſourneſs and ill-hu- 7. 
mour : but this ſhews virtue in her firſt 
original forms, adds a comlineſs to religion, 

and gives its profeſſors the juſteſt title to the 

beauty of holineſs in the fear of God: ſo 

that a man fully inſtructed in this art, may 

aſſume a thouſand ſhapes, and pleaſe in 

them all: he may do a thouſand actions, 

which ſhall become none but himſelf; not 2 
that the things themſelves are different, but 
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the manner of doing them is more decent ; 
th and, therefore, more pleaſing. 
Wy This quality is more eaſily comprehend- 
4 ed by any ordinary capacity, than expreſſed 
ö with all the eloquence of ſpeech. And it is 
2 the want of this, that often makes the re- 
11 bukes and advice of old rigid perſons of no 
= effect; and leaves a diſpleaſure in the minds 
ws Wl «grace nnd becoeing ene oof mghs 
a grac . 0 | 
e ty force to i ok ror Aur == 
our, gate, a ſenſe of ſhame and confuſion 
5 their miſdemeanours, 
„ WR Yct this decency of behaviour, is gene- 
on rally tranſgreſſed e 
4: may, the very women, though themſelves 
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CAP. created it, as it were, for ornament, are of. 
VII. ten very much miſtaken in this eſſential de. 
ny coration : but, as the care of themſelves 
Seclion with regard to the families in which wo. 
J. men were born, is the beſt motive for their 
being courted to come into the alliance of 
other houſes; nothing can promote this 
end, more than a ſtrict preſervation of de- 
cency and good-breeding : therefore, it 
would, methinks, be a ſhort rule for beha- 
viour, if every young lady, in her dreſs, 
words, and actions, were only to recom- 
mend herſelf as a ſiſter, daughter, or wife, 
and make herſelf the more eſteemed in one 
of theſe characters ; without regarding the 
faſhion and coquetry of the town : for they 
that purſue theſe means, whether men or 
women, I cannot chuſe but look upon them, 
as the ſuperficial part of mankind, who 
form to themſelves little meaſures of beha- 
* viour from the outſide of things; and, by 
the force, of theſe narrow - conceptions, act 
only among themſelves with applauſe, and 
do not apprehend. that they are contempti- 
ble to thoſe of higher underſtanding, who 
are reſtrained from ſhewing their open dil- 

like by decencies above their knowledge. 


Should we here take a ſurvey of the dil. 
ferent behaviour of mankind, we ſhould 
find that ſeveral differences, condeſcenſions, 
and ſubmiſſions, with many outward fog 
En an 
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and ceremonies that accompany them, wereCnay. 
firſt of all brought up amongſt the politer VII. 
part of mankind, who lived in courts and 
cities, and diſtinguiſhed themſelves from Section 
the ruſtick part of the ſpecies (Who on all . 


r 
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occaſions acted bluntly and naturally) - 


ſuch a mutual compliſance and intertou 

of civilities, till converſation was ſo encum- 
bered with ſhow and ceremony, *that it 
ſtood in nced of a reformation to retrench 
its ſuperfluities, and to reſtore it to its na- 
tural good ſenſe and beauty: which refor- 
mation, is called good-breeding, and ſhews 
itſelf moſt, where, to an ordinary eye, it 
makes the leaſt appearance. So that at pre- 
ſent, an GC carriage, and a cer- 
tain openneſs of behaviour, are the height 
of good-breeding. The faſhionable world 
is grown free and eaſy; our manners fit 
more looſe upon us: and nothing is now 
ſo modiſh, as an agreeable negligence, both 
in our words and actions; in ſo much, that 
a man that never cqnverſed in the world, 
may now be known by his exceſs of good- 


breeding; and the polite country ſquire, ſhall 


make you as many bows in half an hour, 
as would ſerve a courtier for a month. 
There is infinitely more to do about place 
and precedency, in a meeting of women in 
low-life, than in an aſſembly of the great- 
eſt ladies in' the land : whereas they are 
the beſt bred, that take the chair that is 


next 


— 


— x ll 
Cu ar. next them, and walk firſt or laſt, in 

VI. front or in the rear, as it may fall to their 
ot by 


well-bred man, to expreſs every thing that 
has the moſt remote ap ces of be- 
ing obſcene in diſtant phraſes and modeſt 
terms. 'This is the good-breeding for which 
our fore-fathers will be for ever famous and 
commendable ; but this kind of good- 
manners, was, perhaps, carried to an ex- 
ceſs, ſo as to make converſation too formal 
and preciſe : hence, (as hypocriſy in ons 
age is generally ſucceeded by atheiſm in a. 
nother) converſation is in a great meaſure 
relapſed into the firſt extream ; ſo that at 
=. 34 ſeveral of our men of the town, 
and particularly thoſe, who value themſelves 
on being poliſhed by a French education, 
make uſe of the moſt coarſe uncivilized 
words in our language, and utter themſelves 
often in ſuch a manner, as a clown would 
bluſh to hear at a plough tail. They boos 
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tainly forget, that when a gentleman ff 
purpoſe, The 
certainly ought 


our bodies : yet What is more common, 


than to hear one of theſe gentlemen loud, VV 


haughty, gentle, ſoft, lewd, and obſequious 
by turns, and juſt as his little underſtand- 
ing, and great impudence prompt him for 
the preſent ? Why do ſome uſe ten times 
more words than they need ? Why do ſome 
put in words, quite foreign to their pur- 
poſe ? And, why do others adorn their diſ- 
courſes with oaths and blaſphemies, by way 
of tropes and figures? but from a mere va- 
nity, to make themſelves remarkable: for, 
I cannot too often repeat that juſt obſerva- 
tion, where one man ſpeaks to be under- 
ſtood, there are ten who talk only to be 
admired : yet of all perſons, who add ele- 
gancies and ſaperfluities to their diſcourſes, 
thoſe, who deſerve the foremoſt rank, are 
the ſwearers ; becauſe dulneſs and barren- 
neſs of thought, is the original of it, both 
in high and low, who differ only in conſti- 
tution : the low is generally a phlegmatick, 
and the high a cholerick coxcomb. The 
man of phlegm, ſays a great maſter of mo- 
rality, is ſenſible of the emptineſs of his 
diſcourſe, and will tell you, that I-fack- 
ings, ſuch a thing is true : or, if you warm 
him a little, he may tun into paſſion, and 


cry, 


peaks Cn Ap. 
coarſely, he has drefled himſelf clean to no VII. 

cloathing of our minds, 
to be regarded before that of dection 


/ 
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Cn ae. cry, Ods-bo-dikins, you are wrong: "where. 

VII. as the cholorick affects a ſublimity in dul. 
ness, and invokes hell and damnation at the 
Section breaking of a glaſs, or at the flownelſs of x 


2, 


1 o 
an 


ſervant. Bur in both theſe conſtitutions, it is 
ever want of ſenſe, that makes a man guilty 
of this folly, which has no temptation to 
excuſe it: for, no man was ever born of 4 
ſwearing conſtitution ; there being no more 
neceſſary to make an accompliſhed ſwearer, 
than a few rumbling words and conſonants 
clapped together, without any ſenſe or 
meaning. 1 123655 


Hence I infer, that the more virtuous a 
man is, the nearer he will naturally be to 
the character of agreeable and genteel. And 
as it is obſervable, that he, whoſe fortune 
is plentiful,” ſhews an eaſe in his counte- 
nance, and -confidence in his behaviour, 
which he, that is under wants and diffi- 
culties, cannot aſſume upon any occaſion: 
ſo it is thus with the ſtate of the mind; 
he that governs his thoughts with the ever- 
laſting rules of reaſon and ſenſe, muſt have 
ſomething ſo inexpreſſibly graceful : in his 
words and actions, that every circumſtance 


muſt become him, even in the opinion of 


his enemies. All the under parts of his 


behaviour, and ſuch as are expoſed to com- 


mon obſervation, have their riſe in him, 


from great and noble purpoſes. This * 
an 
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and unſhaken expectation of another life, C Ap. 
makes him become this: humanity and VII. 

good-nature, fortified by the ſenſe of vir- Tag 
tue, have the ſame effect upon him, as the Section 
neglect of all goodneſs has upon many o- 2 9 
thers, that regard neither God nor man. * | 


S 
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And being firmly eſtabliſhed in all matters 
of importance, that certain inattention, 
which makes mens actions look eaſy, ap- 
pears in him with greater beauty. By a 
thorough contempt of little excellencies, 
he is perfectly maſter of all good graces ; 
his fituation is not at all altered by the 
changes of perſons or things a-round him, 
but he looks diſintereſted in the occurrences, 
with which others are diſtracted ; becauſe 
the greateſt purpoſe of his life is to main- 
tain an indifference both to it, and all its 
pleaſures. 80 that to be a fine gentleman, 
is to be a generous and a brave man, who 
does not behold his life as a ſhort, tran- 
hent, perplexing ſtate, made up of trifling 
pleaſures, and great anxieties ; but ſees it 
in quite another light: whoſe griefs are 
momentary, and his joys immortal; Who 
is compleatly qualified as well for the ſer- 
vice and good, as for the ornament and 
delight of the whole community, to which 
he belongs. Whoſe frame of mind is graced 
with all the dignity and elevation of ſpirit, 
that human nature is capable of : whoſe 


| underſtanding is clear, his reaſon free from 


Pre- 
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Cx Ay. prejudice, his judgment ſteady, and his 
VII. knowledge extenſive : whoſe heart is firm 
aud intrepid, void of all inordinate paſſions, 
Section and full of tenderneſs, compaſſion, and 
2. good-will to his fellow creature: who is 
modeſt without baſhfulneſs ; frank and af. 
fable without impertinence ; obliging and 
complaiſant without ſervility ; chearful and 
in good humour, without noiſe and bluſ. 
ter. Beſides, the natural endowments, with 
which this diſtinguiſhed man is born, 
make every thing he ſays or does to be ac. 
companied with a manner, or rather 
charm, that draws every one's admiration 

and good-will upon himſelf. 


Nevertheleſs before he can arrive at this 
perfection, he muſt run through a long fe- 
ries of education. He muſt be principled 
in religion, inſtructed in all the moral vt. 
tues, and led through the whole courſe af 
polite learning. Neither ſhould he te: 
ſtranger to courts and to camps ; he mult 
travel to open his mind, to enlarge I 
views, to learn the policies and intereſt d 
foreign ſtates, as mil to faſhion and po. 


liſh himſelf, and to get clear of nation 
prejudices ; of which every country has i 
portion: and to all theſe more effential im. 
provements, he muſt not forget to add tit 
faſhionable ornaments of life, ſuch as 4 
the languages, the bodily exercifes, + 
2 9 
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even dreſs itſelf, which are moſt in faſhion. CH Ap. 
We ſhall be eaſily convinced of the neceſſity VII. 
of taking this method, ſays a ſkilful phy- 
ſiognomiſt, by a careful inſpection into the Section 
turn of faces, we meet with in an opulent 3· 
and trading city; where we may obſerve a I 
deep attention, and a certain unthinking -- 
ſharpneſs in every face, The tradeſmen 

look attentive, but their thoughts are en- 

gaged on woollen, ſilk, iron, ſugar, indico, 

or ſtocks. But, continues he, what is more 
ſurpriſing, it is well known, that this trace 

of thought appears, or lies hid in the race 

for two or three generations : inſomuch that 

a perſon of a vaſt eſtate, who is the imme- 


diate deſcendant of a fine gentleman, but 


the great-grand-ſon of a broker, may be a 
very honeſt gentleman in his principles, but 


pled i cannot for his blood, talk fairly: he is 
vit- heartily ſorry for it; but he cheats by con- 
ſe of WI f{itution, and over-reaches by inſtinct; and 
ben in a word, is the true repreſentative of his 
mult anceſtor . 

> hi 

eſt of III. Outward civilities and ſalutations 
d po- are the next particulars to be obſerved in 


good- breeding: and theſe, one would ima- 
dine, might be regulated by every man's com- 


tor: but we ſhall ſometimes ſee a man be- 
gin the offer of a ſalutation, and obſerve a 


forbidding air, or an eſcaping eye, in the per- 


ſon 


1 2 


mon ſenſe, without the help of an inſtruc- 
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Cnap. ſon he is going to ſalute,” and ſtop ſhort in 

VII. the pole of his neck. Our great beauties; 
people in much favour, or by any means, 
Section or for any purpoſe over- flattered, are apt to 
8 
Eventing aſpect, and throw their attention 


ties between them in a place not ſo ſolemn, 


this means, we are made eaſy in the midſt 


practiſe this, which one may call the pre- 


another way, leſt they ſhould confer a bow 
or a courtſy upon a perſon, who might not 
appear to deſerve that eſteem. We ſhall 
find others ſo obſequious, and ſo very 
courteous, as there is no eſcaping their fi- 
vours of this ſort ; but are ſo very ready as 
even to venture their very necks to bow out 
of a coach in ſull ſpeed; affect knowing 
every body; and, for want of judgment in 
time and place, will bow and ſmile 1n the 
face of a judge ſitting in the court; ſit in 
an oppoſite gallery, and ſmile in the mini- 
ſter's face as he comes up into the pulpit 
and nod as if he alluded to ſome familiar- 


Which indecencies, I think; cannot be bet- 
ter accounted for, than by obſerving that 
our defects and follies are too often un. 
known to us: nay, they are fo far from 
being known to us, that they paſs for de- 
monſtrations of our worth and abilities. H | 


of them, fond to ſhew them, fond to im- 
prove in them, and to be eſteemed for whit i 
we ought to be aſhamed of. And then 1 
is, that a thouſand unaccountable conceis i 
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in the colours, which make us ridiculous, 
though we ourſelves take a fancy to glory 
in them. by 


, 7 . 
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IV. Hitherto I have conſidered good-. 
breeding, only in regard to behaviour and 
converſation in general; I ſhall now add 
ſome obſervations on the dreſs, and beha- 
viour of women in particular, What is 
more unbecoming than one that waits at 
home, with her hood on, to charm her 
huſband ? Or, for a lean face to tie her hair 
back, to expoſe her thin jaws ? She, who 
has a mind to look killing, muſt arm her 
face accordingly, and not leave her eyes and 
cheeks undrefled : ſhe only is ever well 
dreſſed, and always the genteeleſt woman, 
the make of whoſe mind yery much con- 
tributes to the ornament of her outward 
ſhape. This adorns her with the greateſt 
ſimplicity of manners; this makes every 
thing look native about her ; and her cloaths 
are ſo exactly fitted, that they appear, as it 
were, part of her perſon : ſo that every one 
that ſees her, knows her to be of quality ; 
whoſe diſtinction is owing not to her dreſs, 
but to her behaviour : and there is ſuch a 
compoſure in her looks, which attract, ra- 


ther than allure ; and ſuch a propriety in 
her dreſs, that one would thi nk it impoſſi- 


Y 3 ble 


gay inventions, and extravagant actions muſt CHAP, 
afford us pleaſures, and an zap h us to others VII. 
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Cn ay. ble ſhe ſhould change the garb the is one 
VII. day ſeen in, for any thing ſo becoming, 
till ſhe, next day, appears in another fort, 
Seftion All which is owing merely to this, that 
however ſhe is apparelled, ſhe is herſelf 
the ſame : for, as there is ſo immediate a 
relation between our thoughts and geſtures, 
a woman muſt think well, to look well in 
the watchful eyes of the publick. Therefore, 
nothing can ſe a woman to 
412 than that gaiety and airineſs of 
temper, which are natural to moſt of the 
ſex. Should it not then be the concem 
of every wiſe and virtuous woman, to keep 
this ſprightlineſs from degenerating into le- 
vity ? To ſpeak loud in publick aſſemblies; 
to let every one hear her talk of things 
that ſhould only be Bene in private, 
or in a whiſper; though they are by ſome 
people looked upon as parts of a refined 
education, is neither conſiſtent with a wo- 
man's virtue, nor diſcretion : yet this 2 
ty childiſh neſs of behaviour, is one of the 
moſt refined parts of coquetry, under thi 
character of good and eaſy behaviour. 


I confeſs, that as a natural and uncon- 
ſtrained behaviour has ſomething in it © iſ 


agreeable, it is no wonder to ſee people en- 


deavouring after it : but, at the ſame time i 
it is ſo very hard to hit, when it is Wl 


born with us, that people often make them- 


ſelve 
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{elves ridiculous in attempting it ; and there- CH Ap. 
fore, it ſhould be entirely avoided: for, no- VII. 
thing can be a greater injury than affectation. 
And thus it is very common to obſerve, vor 
that a great deal of beauty in a handſome 4. 
woman, and as much wit in an ingenious 

man, is turned into deformity in the one, and 
abſurdity in the other, by the meer force 

of affectation; when the fair one has ſome- 

thing in her perſon, upon which her thoughts 

are fixed, that ſhe attempts to ſhew to ad- 
vantage in every look, word, and geſture : 

and the gentleman is as diligent to do juſ- 

tice to his. fine parts, as the lady to her 
beauteous perſon. Thus, it is unbecom- 

ing, when a woman laughs; to ſevere her 

lips at a greater diſtance than ordinary, to 

ſhew her teeth. And ſhe, who points her 

fan to ſomewhat at a diſtance, that in the 

reach ſhe may diſcover the roundneſs of 

her arm, and then, as if ſhe is utterly miſ- 

taken in what ſhe ſaw, falls back, ſmiles at 

her own folly, and is wholly diſcompoſed, 

that her tucker is to be adjuſted, her boſom 
expoſed, and the whole woman put into 

new airs and graces, forfeits all title to good- 
breeding, and only expoſes herſelf to the 
laughter and deriſion of her acquaintance. 
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So much of dancing, at leaſt, as belongs 
to the behaviour, and an handſome carri- 


age of the body, if not abſolutely neceſlary, 
Y 4 is 
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CAP. is extremely uſeful, to prevent theſe awk- 
VII. ward poſtures :- and, I think, it cannot be 
learned too early, after we are once of an 
Secrion age and ſtrength capable of that exerciſe, 
4. In this caſe, let us be ſure to have a good 
W—— maſter, that knows and can teach, what ig 
graceful and becoming, and what gives a 
freedom and eaſineſs to the carriage: for 
he that teaches not this, is worſe than none 
at all: natural unfaſhionableneſs, being 
much better than apiſh affected poſtures. 
Nor am I ſingular in my opinion, that it is 
much more paſſable to put off the hat, and 
make a leg, like an honeſt country gentle- 
man, than like an ill-faſhioned' maſter of 
the art of dancing. As for the jigging part, 
and the figures of dancing, I count that lit- 
tle or nothing, farther, than as it tends to 
pon a graceful carriage, and a genteel be- 
aviour, Therefore, | 


As a moderate knowledge in the little 
rules of good-breeding, gives a man ſome 

_ aſſurance, and makes him eaſy in all com- 
panies : And, as we generally form ſuch 
ideas of people at firſt ſight, which we are 
hardly ever perſuaded to lay afide at- 
terwards; a man ſhould with to have no- 
thing  diſagreeable or uncomely in his ap- 
proaches; and to be able to enter a room 
with a good grace, and genteel carriage 
conſequently, it is the proper buſineſs of 2 
| dancing- 


| 
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dancing- maſter to regulate theſe matters: CH Ap. 
though, I take it to be a juſt obſervation, VII. 
that unleſs we add ſomething of our o.]ỹJ &— 
to what theſe 2 us, and Secrian 
which they are w olly ignorant of chem — 
ſelves, we will much ſooner get the cha- 

rater of an affected fop, than of a well- 


bred enten n. | 


cHAP. VIII. 


Of Chaſtity and Debauchery. 


The Contents. 


I, Of innocence and modeſtly. II. Cautions a- Cy ap, 
gainſt a vicious modeſty, III. Of impudence. VIII. 
IV. Of adulterers, bawds, whoring, forni-· 
cation, and baſtard. etting. V. The cha- 

racter of a rake — coquette. 


HERE modeſty or innocence is Section 

wanting, beauty is unlovely, and 1. 
quality contemptible; good-breed- w— 
ing degenerates into wantonneſs, and wit 
into impudence: for, a true and genuine 
impudence, is ever the effect of i ignorance, 
without the leaſt ſenſe of it. There is no 
charm that can ſupply the place of 1 inno- 
cence : and modeſty is not only an orna- 
ment, but alſo a guard to virtue; and a = 
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Cn Ap. of quick and delicate feeling in the ſoul; 
VIII. which makes her ſhrink, and withdraw 
—=— herſelf from every thing that can endanger 
Section her peace and ſafety, This is an exquilite 


I. 


o 
1 


ſenſibility, that I to 59 the firſt 
appearance of every thing, which is perni- 
cious to her ſoul or body ; the canal 
dication of a great and noble mind; and 


the virtue, which makes men prefer the 


publick to their private intereſt ; the guide 
of every honeſt undertaking, and the great 
guardian of innocence, It is this that makes 
men amiable to their friends, and reſpected 
by their very enemies: it not only attract 
benevolence, but demands approbation in 
all places, and on all occaſions. If modeſ- 
ty be baniſhed out of the world, ſhe car- 
ries along with her half the virtues of this 
life. | 


Therefore, let us be careful to preſerve thi 
charm : for, a modeſt man. ſhould preſerve 
his character, as a frugal man does his for- 


tune ; if either of them live to the heightof 
their ſtock, the one will find loſſes; the 
other errors, which he has not ſtock by him 


to make up in the time of neceſſity. Thoſe, 


who by their words and actions take 


much upon themſelves, as they can but 
barely demand, in the ſtrict ſcrutiny df 
their deſerts, will find their accompt |: 
ſen every day, till, in the end, e ur 
hs þ *y "I quite 
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quite undone in the efteem of the virtuous CHAP, 


and prudent. Let us then be perfuaded, to VIII. 
keep our defires, our words and actions, =v— 
within the regard we obſerve our friends Section. 
have for us; and never, if it were in our J. 
power, to take as much as we 22 

might, either in reputation or preferment. 

And all that is in a man's power to do to 
advance bis 'own pomp and glory, if he for- 

bears it, is ſo much laid up againſt the day 

of diſtreſs: and pity will down be his por- 

tion in adverſity, who, in his proſperity, 

ated with gentleneſs. 


He doubles all his pleaſures of life, that 
is moderate in his wiſhes, from reaſon and 
choice; and is not reſigned, from ſourneſs, 
diſtaſte, or diſappointment. His health is 
not eaten up with care, nor his pleaſure in- 
terrupted by envy and malice. He thinks 
it of no conſequence what this man is famed 
for, or for what the other is preferred. 80 
long as he knows there is in Mich a place a 
retired walk; and that he can meet an a- 
greeable converſation in ſuch a company, he 
is no man's rival, but every man's well- 
wiſher ; and can look at a proſperous man, 
with a pleaſure in reflecting that he hopes he 
is as happy as himſelf : and has his mind and 
his fortune (as far as prudence will allow) 
open to the unhappy and to the : 
that ſtand in need of his help 
| | or 
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Cn Ap. Nor does he want any man's admiration ; 
VIII. no pomp can tempt him: for, if his cloaths 
re faſhionable and warm they pleaſe him: 
Section it his companions are civil and well-natured, 
I. they are agreeable, He has no occaſion for | 
A ſuperfluity at meals, nor for jollity in com- 
| pany, nor for any thing extraordinary. to 


raiſe his delight : for, the want of prejudice 
and his command of appetite, are hy com- t 
panions which make his journey of liſe ſo Wl | 
eaſy, that he in all places meets with more c 
wit, more good chear, and more good hu- } 
mour than is neceſſary to make him enjoy t 
himſelf with pleaſure and ſatisfaction of n 
mind. And though he has learning, wit, { 
humour, and eloquence, he has no ambitious t 
proſpects to purſue with theſe advantages: fe 
therefore if by the ordinary world he de 
thought to want ſpirit, he is known among * 
his friends to have the moſt conſummate re 
greatneſs of mind. 3 w 
Modeſty is the very contrary of Ambi- 
tion; and allays all thoſe paſſions and in- ad 
quietudes, to which that vice expoſes us in ſe] 
the courſe of this life. But if modeſty has ly 
ſo great an influence over our actions, and i pe 
in many caſes ſo impregnable a fence to vir- the 
tue; nothing can more undermine morality dei 
than that politeneſs, which reigns among dec 
the unthinking part of mankind, and treats ſhe 


as unfaſhionable the moſt ingenuous part o 
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our behaviour; which recommends impu-CHAp. 
dence as good-breeding ; .and keeps a man VIII, 
always in countenance, not becauſe he is in- 
nocent, but becauſe he is ſhameleſs and au- Section 
dacious. 1 2. 
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Again, if any thing is praiſe-worthy for 
its happy effects, modeſty is much to be eſ- 
teemed : for, the ſtrength of female modeſty 

has been able to overcome the violence, even 
of deſpair and madneſs, The fear of ſhame 
has been more prevalent than that of death 
to the fair ſex, as it might be proved by ma- 
ny examples. And it ſhould, methinks pre- 
ſerve modeſty and its intereſts in the world, 
that the tranſgreſſion of it always creates of- 
fence : the very purpoſes of wantonneſs are 
defeated by a carriage, which has in it ſo 
much boldneſs, as to intimate that fear and 
teluctance are quite extinguiſhed in an other- 
wiſe deſirable object. 
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II. But how great a virtue ſoe ver we 
adjudge modeſty ; let us always guard our- 
ſelves againſt a vicious modeſty, which juſt- 
ly deſerves to be ridiculed ; and which thoſe 
perſons very often diſcover, who value 
themſelves moſt upon a well-breed confi- 
dence, as they call it ; who carefully avoid 
decency and good behaviour ; all outward 
ſhew of virtue, and abhorrence of vice. 
Theſe are the impudent libertines, that bluſh 

. to 
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Cu AP. to be caught in a ſerious diſcourſe, and are 
VIII. ſcarce able to ſhew their heads after having 
— diſcloſed a religious meditation. Theſe men 
Section are aſhamed to act up to their reaſon, and 
2. would not upon any conſideration be ſur. 
3 prized in the practice of thoſe duties, for the 


S wra__ co nnn 


performance of which, they were created ra- 
tional creatures. This falſe kind of modeſty 


has, perhaps, betrayed both .ſexes into as | 


many vices as the moſt abandoned impu- 
dence; and is the more inexcuſable to rea- 


'- ſon, becauſe it acts to gratify others, rather 


than itſelf; and it is puniſhed with a kind 
of remorſe, not only like other vicious ha- 
bits, when the crime is over, but even be- 
fore it is quite executed. 


A man of a vicious modeſty complies 
with every thing, and is only fearful of do- 
ing what may look fingular in company, 
His courſe is with the torrent, and he lets 
himſelf go to every action or diſcourſe, how- 
ever, unjuſtifiable in itſelf, ſo it be in vogue 
among his companions. Yet though this 1 
one of the moſt common, tis one of the molt 
ridiculous diſpoſitions in human nature, that 
men ſhould not be aſhamed of peaking o 
acting in a diſſolute or irrational manner; 
but that one who is in their company ſhould 
be aſhamed of governing himſelf by the prin- 
ciples of reaſon, virtue, and religion. Where- 
as it is the nature of actions, not the _ 
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ber of actors, by which we ought to regu- Cnay, 
late our behaviour: and fingularity in con- VIII. 

cerns of this kind, is to be looked upon a 
heroick bravery, in which a man leaves the Section 
ſpecies, only as he foars above it by virtue. 2. 


— 


There can be no greater inſtance of a 
weak and puſillanimous temper, than for a 
man to paſs his whole life in oppoſition to 
his own underſtanding; and not to dare to 
be what he thinks he ought to be in the or- 
der of nature. Nothing betrays a man into 
ſo many errors and inconveniences, as the 
deſire of not appearing ſingular: for which 


reaſon it is very neceſſary to form a right i- 


dea of ſingularity, that we may know when 
it is laudable, and when it is vicious and 
hurtful. Every man of ſenſe will agree 
with me, that ſingularity is laudable, when, 
in contradiction to a multitude, it adheres to 
the dictates of honour, conſcience, and mo- 
rality : therefore it is not cuſtom, but duty, 
which is the rule of action; and we ſhould 
be only ſo far ſociable, as we prove ourſelves 
reaſonable creatures by our actions. Conſe- 
quently, that ſingularity only is vicious, which 
makes men act contrary to reaſon, or when 
it puts them upon diſtinguiſhing themſelves 
by trifles and follies. As for example, a 
vicious modeſty is really depicted in that 
modeſt young Gentleman, who being invi- 
ted to an entertainment, though he is — 
9 


336 The Genimam and Lady infirufted. 
Cu AP. uſed to drink, has not the confidence to re- 
VIII. fuſe his glaſs in his turn, till on a ſudden he 
k—— grows ſo fluſtered, that he takes all the talk 

Section of the table into his own hands, and abuſe 

2, every one that is preſent. The ſame is ex- 
t—— emplified in another young man that is afraid 
to deny any body going to a tavern to din- 
ner ; or, after being gorged there, to repeat 
the ſame with any company at ſupper ; or to 
drink exceſſively, if deſired ; or to go to any 
other place; or to commit any other extra- 
vagancy propoſed by evil company. Whoſe 
fear of being thought covetous, to have no 
money, or to be under the dominion, or fear 
of his parents and friends, hinder him from 
the free exerciſe of his underſtanding, and de- 
claring boldly the true reaſon, which 1s, his 
real diſlike of what he is doing by their per- 
ſwaſion. But ſuch are the ill effects of a 
vicious modeſty, and the real hardſhips a- 
mong this generation, in which a well-bred 
man is obliged to conceal any ſerious ſenti- 
ment of this nature, and very often to a 
pear a greater libertine than © is, that 
may keep himſelf in countenance, among 
the men of taſte and gaiety. Thus, 


Falſe modeſty reſtrains a man from doing 
what is good and laudable. But that per- 
ſon has had but an ill education, who ha 
not been taught to deny any thing, They 
that poſſeſs true modeſty will be aſhamed ' 


b 


** r 
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of right reaſon; whereas they that are 


do any thing that is oppoſite to the hu- 


mour of their companions, It is the care 


is criminal; and of falſe modeſty to do e- 
very thing that is faſhionable: ſo that the 
latter is only a — undetermined in- 
ſtinct; but the former is that inſtinct, li- 
mited and circumſcribed by the rules of 


ſhould ee to us more amiable than true, 


falſe modeſty: for, the firſt guards virtue, 
the other betrays it to our ruin. And we 
may conclude that modeſty to be falſe and 
vicious, which engages a man to do any 
thing that is ill or indiſcreet; or which re- 
ſtrains him from doing any thing that is 


and nothing more contemptible than the 


do aby thing that is repugnant to the rules CHAP, 


VIII. 


ſwayed by a falſe modeſty: are aſhamed 9 | 


2. 


of true modeſty, to avoid every thing that * 


religion and prudence. Nothing therefore 


ao good and prudent. | 

i- | | | 
n But we muſt deſcribe the difference be- 
# tween the modeſty of women, and that of 
ong men, or we ſhall be confounded in our rea- 


ſonings upon it: for, this virtue is to be re- 
garded with reſpe& to our different ways 
of life. Therefore we muſt obſerve that it 


S is the woman's province to be careful in 
"a her economy, and chaſte in her affections; 
Theft is che man's to be active in the improve- 


+» 8 what- 


Vor, I. Z 


nt of his fortune, and ready to undertake. 
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CHAP, whatever is conſiſtent with his reputation 

VIII. for that purpoſe. Thus it will be found 
that a woman's modeſty has a certain agree- 
Section able fear in all that ſhe enters upon ; and in 


2. 


ny imputations. 


men it is compoſed of a right judgment of 
what is proper for them to do: and conſe- 
quently a diſcreet man is always modeſt, 
though the jealouſy of a wife or the malice 
of the world bring him under ever ſo ma- 


Again; modeſty is really a virtue, when it 
is a voluntary quality, and the effect of good 
ſenſe. Thus, it is eaſy to know. the mo- 
deſt man by his natural boldneſs ; for, 


though he fears nothing, he is ſo juſtly di- of 
creet, that he will never act or ſpeak any Bl 
thing: but thoſe who behold him, may Pe 
know that he has forborn much more than Wil © 
he has performed or uttered, out of defe- Wl 

rence to the perſons before whom he ap- | 
pears. This modeſty makes us truly ami WW ©" 
able, and all our attempts ſucceſsful ; for, ag 


as bad as the world is thought to be by 
thoſe, who are, perhaps, unſkilled in i, 
want of ſucceſs in our actions is generally 
owing to want of judgment, in what we 
ought to attempt, or to a ruſtick modelyy, 
which will not give us leave to undertaki 
what we ought to do. Modeſty; is to the 
other virtues in a man, what ſhade in 1 
picture is to the parts of the thing = | 


: 


S 
* 
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ſented thereby; making all the other beau- CH av. 
ties conſpicuous, which would otherwiſe be VIII. 
but a wild heap-of colours, and fading var- ———— 
niſn. Vet this ſhade in our actions, muſt, Secfion 
therefore, be very lied, for if there 2. 
be too much, a avs them to 
advantage, it hides our good qualities. Eſpe- 
cially in women, nothing is ſo graceful and 
becoming, as modeſty ; it adds charms to 
their beauty, and gives a new ſoftneſs to 
their ſex. Their ſimplicity and innocence 
appear rude ; reading and good ſenſe, maſ- 
culine ; wit and humour, laſcivious, where 
modeſty is wanting. It is ſo neceſſary a 
qualification for pleafing, that the looſe part 
of womankind, whoſe ſtudy is to enſnare 
men's hearts, never fail to ſupport the ap- 
pearance of what they know is ſo eſſential 


to that purpoſe, 


Therefore, I cannot think it any digreſ- 
ſion to confider in this place, what ſome 
people repreſent as an enormity, that there 
are more than ordinary crowds of women 
attending upon the trial of a rape: but, 
under favour, I cannot tell, who are fo 
much concerned in that part of the law, as 
s ſex, they being the only perſons liable 
o ſuch misfortunes ; nor, indeed, do I 
hink it more | unreaſonable that they 
ould be inquiſitive on ſuch occaſions, than 


en of honour are, when one is tried for 


killing 
Z 2 


j 


r 
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2 1 


Cn Ap. killing another upon a challenge: for, it is 
VIII. very natural to enquire how the fatal 

—— was made, that we may the better defend 

Section ourſelves, if we come to be attacked in like 

3- manner. And the law to me, indeed, ſeems 

a little defective in this point; nor can 1 

help faying, that I think it a very great 

hardſhip, that this crime, which is com- 

mitted by men only, thould have men only 

on their jury. But I ſhould rather hope 

that in ſuch trials ſome women ſhould de 

on the jury for the future. Yet, notwith- 

ſtanding it is no breach of modeſty to be 

PR at ſuch trials till this is enacted, Tam 

umbly of opinion, it would be much more 

expedient that the fair were wholly abſent: 

for, to what end can it be, that they ſhould 

be preſent at ſuch examinations, when they 

can only be perplexed with a fellow-feeling 

for the injured, without any en to 2 
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venge their diſhonour and e ; and, 

therefore, though it is not immodeſt, it v of 
| an unneceſſary pain, which the fair one the 
i give themſelves on theſe occaſions, But to ''* 
| return, 
wif 0 
by HI. have heard a diſtinction be. m 
ok tween a modeſt man, and a modeſt fellow doe 
Wi A modeſt man, ſay they, is the moſt us * 


fortunate of all men; yet a modeſt fellow! 
as ſuperlatively happy: he is a ready a& 
ture, who, with great humility, and 


1 
8 — — 
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oreat forwardneſs, viſits his trons at all CMA. 


dent man, or modeſt feilow, in his air and 
behaviour, undertakes for himſelf that he 
has ability and merit, while the modeſt 
or diffident man gives himſelf up as one, 
who is poſſeſſed of neither one nor the o- 
ther. Thus it is, that men of front 
things before them with little oppoſition, 
and make ſo ſkilful an uſe of their talent, 
that they can grow out of humour like men 
of conſequence, and be ſour, and make 
their diſſatisfactions to them of the ſame ſer- 
vice, as merit and ability. Though it is a 
mean want of fortitude in a good man, not 
to be able to do a virtuous: action with as 
much confidence as an impudent fellow 
does an ill one: yet there is no way. of 
mending ſuch falſe modeſty, but by laying 
it down for a rule, that there is nothin 
ſhameful, but what is criminal in itſelf. 
The characteriſtial difference, therefore, be- 
tween a modeſt man, and a modeſt fellow, 
2 3 18 


ö 

; WM hours, and meets them in all places, and VIII. 
has ſo moderate an opinion of himſelf, that 

T he makes his court at large; he will be Serin 

1 glad of a little employment, if he can get * 

1 no better; and has fo great a deference for 

il his benefactor's judgment, that as he thinks 

a himſelf fit for any thing he can get, ſo he 

| is above nothing, which is offered to him, | 

5 And, as the groſs of men are 8 a 

ch. more by appearances than realities, the impu- | 

be 

am 
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CHA. is this; the modeſt man is in doubt in all 
VIII. his actions; a modeſt fellow never has 3 
—— doubt from his cradle to his grave; but, 


Section with a conſumate impudence, will puſh 
= for every thing at all adventures. 


And here it will be proper to take notice 
of that outragious ſpecies of the fair ex, 
which is diſtinguiſhed by the term ſcolds. 
Women are by nature generally loquacious; 
therefore meer volubility of ſpeech is nat 
-to be imputed to them as a fault, but ſhould 
be confidered with pleaſure, when it is uſed 
to expreſs fuch paſſions, as tend to ſweeten 
or adorn converſation : but when thro 
rage, females are vehement in their elo- 
quence, nothing is more difagreeable,” and 
in the world has ſo ill an effe& upon the 
features; for, it turns the greateſt harmony 
into diſcord, and by the force of it I have 
ſeen the moſt amiable, become "the molt 
deformed ; and ſhe that before appeared 
one of the graces, immediately turned int 
one of the Fries. I humbly conceive the 
| t cauſe of this evil may proceed from: 
Fi notion the ladies have of what we cal 
a a modeſt woman: Or, they have too nt 


row a conception of this lovely character 


and believe they have not at all forfeited 
their pretenſions to it, provided they have il 
imputations on their own chaſtity or honom 


But, alaſs ! theſe ladies of ineſtimable A 


ha 
ule 
the 
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deſty are thoſe, who make virtue unamia- Cnay. 
ble; nor can they be ſaid to be virtuous, o- VIII. 
therwiſe than as they live without ſcandal ? er 
* 2 


I have known one of theſe common 
modeſt women, that is to ſay, thoſe who are 
ordinarily reckoned ſuch, "whoſe : huſband 
knows every pain in life with her, but jea- 
louſy ; but becauſe the is clear in this par- 
ticular, the man can't ſay his ſoul's his own, 
but ſhe immediately is affronted, and cries, 

No modeſt woman is reſpected in this age. 
Again, it is very common with this ſort of 
women to talk in the language of diſtreſs ; 
though, they are ever ſo well provided for 
in their Ration, they will complain for the 
forlorn wretchedneſs of their condition; 
and then the poor helpleſs creatures, as 
they call themſelves, ſhall throw the next 
thing, they can lay their hands on, at the 
perſon WhO gives them the leaſt offence. 


If the huſband ſhould tell her that he 


thinks her hoop is too big, or goes à little 
too fine for his circumſtances, ſhe is ready to 
ull his perriwig off, and wringing her 
nds, ſays, Never modeſt woman Was ſo 
uled by a whoring rogue. But I mult take 
the liberty to tell theſe” modeſt women, 
that true modeſty never rages, never mur- 
murs, never pouts ; but when it is ill treat- 
ed it pines, it beſeeches, it languiſhes : 
whereas when one of theſe modeſt ſeolds 
Z 4 is 
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CAP. is moved, ſhe is like a witch in an ope- 
VIII. ration, and makes all things turn round: 
the very houſe ſeems to be in a whirl- 
Seaton wind, when ſhe begins to charm ; and, in 
3- an inſtant, whatever was the occaſion that 
moved her blood, ſhe has ſuch intolerable 
ſervants, and her huſband has ſo-little reſ- 

pect for her, that ſhe; poor woman, is wWea- 

ry of this ife, and was born to be unhap- 

py, though ſhe is the only one that is wil- 

ling to make herſelf ſo. Ohh were it 
poſſible that the beauteous could; but rage a 

little before a glaſs, and ſee their pretty 
countenances grow wild, it is got to be 


doubted, but it would have a ver di ef- 


fect, and promote their reformatiq N hich 
is not in the power of love or t 0 
do. TENG ERS... 

The bully among men, and the ſcold a- h 
mong women, draw the foundation of their d 
actions from the ſame defect in the under- 0 
ſtanding: for, as a bully thinks that ho- b 
nour conſiſts wholly in being brave, and, q 
therefore, has regard to no one rule of lite; Þ: 
if he preſerves himſelf from the accuſation 01 
of cowardice : ſo the froward woman knows 
chaſtity to be the firſt merit in a woman; 2 
and, therefore, ſince no one can call ber Vh 
one ugly name, ſhe calls all mankind; al ON 
the reſt, that the moſt immodeſt and pro- 1 


fligate woman can invent. Certainly, a 15 
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deſt woman cannot abhor the breach of C Ar. 
chaſtity too much; but pray let her hate VIII. 

it for herſelf, and only pity it in others. 
For, as all are not adulterous, who are ſuch M, 


by report, ſo. a contrary behaviour may | 


cauſe us to be a little apt to ſuſpect the ſin - 
cerity of their virtue, who are too warmly © 
provoked at the perſonal fins of other peo- | 
ple, and uſe, all their intereſt and endea- 
vours to bring them under that imputation, 


IV. No one is more infamous than a 
woman, who, having paſſed her youth in a 
moſt ſhameleſs ſtate of proſtitution, is now 
one of thoſe, who gain their livelihood. by 
ſeducing others, and eſtabliſhing a criminal 
commerce between the twWo ſexes. But e- 
ven here, let not bare ſuſpicion lead our 
tongue to ſtain any one's character with ſo 
hateful an appellation; it is right, and our 
duty, to caution youth againſt. the intrigues 
of ſuch people; but never let our reflections 
become perſonal, either in this or in any 
other accuſations, here the fact is not ap- 
parent to all the world, as well as in our 


own imagination. 


Let us rather conſider and decry the 
vice, than ſhew our talents, by fixing it up- 
on any perſon. Whoring, fornication, and 
baſtard- getting, are univerſally-catdemned ; 
but, I hope, not ſo mier 4 


Cn Ar. ſuch women would have us to believe. It 


publick, to 


does, in a great meaſure, denominate what 
is vice and virtue; or, if it does not go ſo 
far, innocence is helpleſs, and oppreſſion 
unpuniſhed without its aſſiſtance. It ſhould 
then be ſtrictly recommended to young fe- 
males, not to dally with men, whoſe cir- 
cumſtances can ſupport them againſt their 
falſhood ; and who have the faſhion of : 
baſe ſelf-intereſted world on their ſide Which 
inſtead of avenging the cauſe of an abuſed 
woman, will proclaim her diſhonour upon 
every occaſion ; while the perſon injured 1s 
ſhunned like a peſtilence, he. who did the 
wrong, ſees no difference in the reception 
he meets with ; nor is he the leſs welcome 
to the reſt of the ſex, who are ſill within 
the pale of honour, and have preſerved ther 


I cannot help calling to mind, chat poor 
girl in diſtreſs, who cry'd out to her deceit- 
ful lover, my lord, pity me on my knees, 
on my knees in the cauſe of virtue, as you 
were lately in that of vice; do not * 


ET 
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riper wiſhes] for the removal of a particu- 
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the labour of a whole life, the purpoſe of CH. 
a long education, for the baſe ſervice of a VIII. 
ſudden appetite ; nor throw one that loves. 
you, that doats on you, out of the compa- Section 
ny, and the road of all that is virtuous: 4. 
muſt I, after having taken in all the in- 
ſtructions of piety, religion, and reaſon, be- 

come the ſacrifice of laſt, and be abandon- 

ed to ſcorn ? Aſſume yourſelf, my lord, and 

do not attempt to vitiate a temple ſacred to 
innocence, honour, and virtue: ſtab. this bo- 

ſom, and let me die, rather than be ruined. 

But what aggravates this crime the more 

is, that the deftruction of a well educa- 

ted young woman, is not accompliſhed by 

the criminal, Who is guilty of it, in a ſud- 

den ſtart of defire ; he is not ſurprized into 

it by frailty, but arrives at it by care, ſkill, 

and long continuance. And the guilt is 

much aggravated, that it is a thouſand times 
conquered and refiſted, even in its proſecu- 

tion : for, certainly, we all know that the 

perſon, who waits for fairer occaſions, for 


lar objecten, or the conqueſt of any cer- 
tain ſcruple, has it in his power to obey his 
conſcience, which often, during the intrigue, 
calls him a villain, and a deſtroyer of inno- 
cence. And if men of rank and figure 
away their Hives in theſe criminal purſuits . 
and practices, they ought to er that 
they render themſelves more vile and deſ- 
1 picable 


5 
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CyAy. picable than any innocent man can be, 
VIII. whatever low ſtation his fortune or birth 
have placed him in. And as the male ſex 
Section has uſurped a certain authority to exclude 
4. chaſtity out of the catalogue of maſculine 
SY virtues, it would be a commendable employ 
in our modeſt women, to convince ſuch 
females as they ſuſpe&, that they play too 

high a game, and even adventure all againſt 

thoſe, who have nothing to loſe ; and that 

they can have no redreſs, but empty fighs, 

tears, and reproaches, againſt thoſe who 

will reduce them to real ſorrow, infamy, 

and diſtreſs, if they part with their honour, 


here is but a ſhort ſtep from the prac- 
tice of, to the hatred of virtue, Therefore 
it would be worth the ſerious. conſideration 
of both ſexes, and the matter is of impor- 
tance enongh to them, to aſk themſelves 
whether they would change lightneſs. of 
heart, indolence of mind, chearful meals, 
untroubled flumbers, and gentle diſpoſitions, 
for a conſtant Pruriency which ſhuts out al 
things that are great or . indifferent, that 
clouds the imagination with, inſenhbulity and 
prejudice to all manner of delight, but that 
which is common to all creatures that mul- 
tiply their kind. Loſs of a good name, a-. 
guiſh of heart, ſhame and infamy, are what WW 
muſt , inevitably fall upon a woman that 
looſes her honour, unleſs ſhe gets over * | 
| by, fl 
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flowrers of innocence, though dead to all 
the ſentiments of virtue and honour, are not 
reſtrained by compaſſion? But, 


In regard to man: he, who follows for- 
nication, gives up much greater delight by 
purſuing it, than he can poſſibly enjoy from 
ſuch a vice. No one doubts of it ſo far as 
relates to the common women and the 
ſtews ; but if it will appear, that they, who 
deal with thoſe of the ſex, who are leſs pro- 
fligate, deſcend to greater baſeneſs than if 
they frequented brothels, it ſhould, me- 
thinks, bring this iniquity under ſome dif- 
countenance, and diſgrace. The debauchee, 
who without ſenſe of character or decency, 
wallows and ranges in common houſes, is 
guilty no further than of proſtituting him- 
ſelf, and of expoſing his health to diſcaſes : 
but the man of gallantry cannot purſue his 
pleaſures without treachery to ſome man he 
ought to love, nor without making deſpica- 
ble the woman, he admires and adores. 


Io bring ſorrow, coufuſion, and infamy 
into a family, to wound the heart of a ten- 
8 der 


by, what is much worſe, open impudence, CHAN. 
and profeſſed lewdneſs. Such are the re- VIII. 
turns made to her, for putting in a mans - 
power all her livelihood and dependence, Sec 
her virtue and reputation, and innocence. 4 
Is it not then an amazing thing that the de 


j 
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cu Ap. der parent, and ſtain the life of a poor 
VIII. luded young woman with a diſhonour, that 
an never be. wiped off, are circumſtances, 
Section one would think, ſufficient to check the 
4. moſt violent paſſion in a heart, which has 
t the leaſt tincture of good nature and huma- 


de- 


nity. To live in a continual deceit, to re- 
flect upon the diſhonour we do ſome huſ- 


band, father or brother, who does not de- 


ſerve this of us, and whom we would de- 
ſtroy, did we know they did the like to- 
wards us, are circumſtances, which pall the 
appetite, and give a man of any ſenſe of ho- 
nour, very painful mortification, and trou- 
bleſome remorſe. Can any one purchaſe the 
gratification of a moment at ſo dear a price, 
and, entail a laſting miſery on others, for 
ſuch a tranſient ſatisfaction to himſelf ; nay, 
for a ſatisfaction that is ſure, at ſome time 
or other, to be followed with the ſevere 
pangs of a loaded conſcience ? When a man 
thoroughly conſiders that he gives up hy 


very being, as a man of integrity, the mo- 


ment that he commences a gallant, one 
ſhould think he could want no further argu- 
ment to deter him from ſuch a purſuit. If 
the guilty would but weigh the matter a 

little, the criminals will find that thoſe, 
whom they moſt eſteemed, are of a ſudden 
become the moſt diſagreeable companions; 
nay, their good qualities are grown odious 
and painful in their fight and thoughts. 1s 
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it not a moſt melancholy conſideration, that CAP. 


for momentary ſenſations of joy, obtained by 


VIII. 


ſtealth, men are forced into a conſtraint of 
all their words and actions in the general Sn 


and ordinary occurrences of Life? But what 
enhances the guilt: it is an impoſſibility in 
this caſe to he faithful to one perſon, with- 
out being falſe to all the reſt of the world. 
Beſides, | 


The fornicator ſeldom eſcapes diſeaſe, 
ſickneſs, and misfortune ; ſo that he lives 
in the continual puncture of acking bones, 
and poiſoned juices: Heroes of old fled 
from torments by death, but this modern 
adventurer in luſt; lives in death and tor- 
ments, with an heart wholly bent upon a 
ſupply for remaining in what palls all the 


4. 


= 


comforts of life. And though an ordinary 


ſpirit would fink under his oppreſſions, he 
makes an advantage of his very ſorrow, and 
raiſes an income from his diſtempers : when 
perchance he is without hand to lift, or 
leg to move, nor can ſcarce uſe his tongue 
to utter his meaning. It is therefore ridi- 
culous and mad to purſue, inſtead of ſhun- 


ning what muſt add to our anguiſh un- 


der diſeaſe, fickneſs, and misfortune. Yet 
whoever wholly give themſelves up to luſt, 


will ſoon find it the leaſt fault they are 


guilty of; for then, though perchance im- 


 perceptibly, hatred to thoſe they have in- 


jured, 


f 
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Cn ap. jured, mean ſhifts to cover their offences, 
VIII. envy and malice to the innocent, and a ge- 
— neral ſacrifice of all that is good natured or 
Section praiſe-worthy when it interrupts them, will 
4. poſſeſs all their faculties, and make them 
—Y utter ſtrangers to the noble pleaſures, which 


flow from honour and virtue, and-good na- 


It is to this liberty of preying at large, | 
and living upon the common, that we ſee | 
many a young fellow, who is ſcarce of ape, 
father of ſeveral children: nay, I have ad ; 


of a rake, who Was not quite four and 
twenty, that declared himſelf the father of b 
ſix ſons; the effect of the indefatigable di- a 
ligence, with which fornicators apply them- f 
ſelves to their buſineſs; in which vicious + 
courſe a man muſt undergo as many or 

more watchings and fatigues than he would " 
meet with in a whole compaign : yet theſe - 
ſons of darkneſs may be ſaid to make their A 
pleaſures their buſineſs. The invention of 5 
theſe men is no leſs to be admired than th, 
their induſtry and vigilance ; for, it will be i 
impoſſible for a black-ſmith to make door . 
ſo faſt, but a cat and a whore-maſter wil 1 
find a way through them. There is n0 def 


head fo full of ſtratagem as that of a libidi- 
nous perſon, man or woman. I wiſh they 
were as careful to r for their off. 


ſpring. I know not how to ſpeak on ſuch 
. a ſub⸗ 


Z 
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a ſubject w. thout horrr: but multitudes of HAD. 
infants have been made away by thoſe, who VIII. 
brought them into the world, and were af- wy 
terwards either aſhamed or unable to pro- Section 
vide for them. Where is the aſſizes where 4. 
ſome unhappy wretch is not executed for 
the murder of a baſtard ? befides many more 

of theſe female-monſters of inhumanity, 

which may be ſuppoſed to be wholly un- 
diſcovered, or cleared for want of legal 
proof? to paſs over thoſe, who by unna- 

tural practices do in ſome meaſure defeat 

the intentions of providence, and deſtroy 

their conceptions, even before they are ripe 

for birth. In all which caſes, though they 

eſcape the puniſhment, the guilt is the 

ſame. I would therefore earneſtly exhort 

them to take care of thoſe unfortunate crea- 

tures, whom they have brought into the 

world by theſe indirect methods, and to 

give their ſpurious children ſuch an educa- 

tion as may render them more virtuous 

than themſelves; as the beſt atonement 

they can make for their own crimes, and 

indeed the only method that is. left them to 
repair their paſt miſcarriages towards the 
innocent. And I would rather likewiſe 

defire them to conſider, whether they are 

not bound in common humanity, as well 

as by all the obligations of religion and na- 

ture, to make ſome proviſion for thoſe 
hom they have not only given life to, but 

| entailed 
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8 Cn Ar. entailed upon a 
VIII. ably, a degree of ſhame and infamy. But 
——this is certain, that which generally betrays 


them, though very unteaſon- 


Section theſe profligate women into it, and over- 


5 


<< 8 


comes the tenderneſs, which is natural to 
them on other occaſions, is their fear of 
ſhame, or their inability to ſupport thoſe, 
whom they bring into the world. 


V. We ſhould always pity a rake; 
for if he lives, he is one day certainly re- 
claimed; his fault proceeding not from 
choice or inclination, but from ſtrong paſſions 
and appetites, which are in youth too vio- 
tent for the curb of reaſon, good ſence, good 
manners, and good nature: therefore to be 
of that order, he muſt be vicious againſt hi 
will, and not ſo by ſtudy or icati 
We muſt exclude from this claſs all pretty 
fellows, to a man, as well as all inamoratoes, 
or perſons of the epicence er, Who gaze 
at — another in the 2 of Ladies 
without thought or good manners. A rake! 
deſires run away with him through the 
ſtrength and force of a lively imagination, 
which hurries him on to unlawful pleaſurs, 
before reaſon has power to come in to relcus 
him. And he muſt have all this by natur 
and education, before he can be allowed 1 
be, or have been of this order. What can 
be otherwiſe than a poor unwieldly weich 


that commits faults out of the 3 
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of his 
com 


qualities, or whoſe 


below him in underſtanding and good-breed- 
ing? Such a one I ſay, on in a pur- 
fait he himſelf diſa „ and has no en- 
joyment but what is followed by remorſe; 


nor any relief from remotſe, but the repetij- 


tion of his fault. 


If he has a ſprightly turn in converſation 
and an inordinate deſire of appearing faſhion- 
able, he will run himſelf into many a- 
mours; and conſequently into many dif- 
eaſes : he will never go to bed till morning; 


| becauſe he will not be a queer fellow; he 
may every now and then perchance be 
knocked down by a conſtable, to fignalize 


his courage ; and it is a great chance if he 
is not initiated into half a dozen clubs be- 
fore he is of age, and frequently be traced 
to his lodgings by a range of broken witi- 
dows, and other the like monurments of gal- 
lantry and wit ; till at laſt, ſays my author, 
after having fully» eſtabliſhed 
of being a very agreeable rake, he dies of old 
- ve and twenty, or ſooner ; and after 
the good intentions in the world to a- 
mendment, fins on againſt heaven, himſelf, 
his friends, and his country, who all call for 
a bettor uſe of his talents: ſo that there is 
not 


Aa 2 


his reputation 


pity and CH Ar. 
Ion make him ſometimes a bubble to VIII. 
all his fellows, let them be never ſo much 


5. 
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Cu Ap. not a being under the ſun ſo miſerable as 


VIII. 


— 


Section 
5. 


ſuch a take, And, 


Thus as a rake among men, is the man who 
lives in the conſtant abuſe of his reaſon ; fo 
a coquet among women is one, who lives in 
a continual miſapplication of all thoſe gifts 
and graces ſhe has received from nature. 
Her continual practice is to disfigure herſelf, 
which takes from her charms, though all 
ſhe does tends to allure : if ſhe has naturally 
a very agreeable voice and utterance, ſhe is 
ſure to change it for the liſp : when ſhe has 
a mind to ſee, ſhe can ſee at half a mile diſ- 
tance ; but ſhe believes it much more be- 
coming to pore with her eyes half ſhut at 
every one that paſſes by: ſhe and the cupid 
on her fan have their eyes full on each other, 
all the time in which they are not both mo- 
ving : but whenever her eyes are turned from 
that dear object, you may have a glance, and 
your bow, if ſhe is in humour, returned a 
civilly as you make it; provided there is n0 
man of greater quality in ſight : for ſhe is {0 
thoroughly well bred, that the chief perſon 
preſent has all hef compliments, in ſo much 
that ſhe, who giggles at divine ſervice, and 
laughs at her very mother, can compoſe 
herſelf at the approach of a man of a good 
eſtate and quality, Hence it is generally 
concluded, that a coquet is a chaſte jilt, and 
differs oply from a common one, as a ſol- 


J 
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dier, who is perfect in exerciſe, does from CH A. 
one that is actually in the ſervice. She tri- VIII. 
umphs in the pain and anguiſh of the man, 
who loves her; and of one who may be Section 
thought to deſerve her love on many accounts, 5. 


— — 
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cHAP. IX. 
Of Good-nature and Benevolence. 


The Contents. 
I. Of good-nature, and good-natured people. Cn Ap. 
II. Of paſſion, anger, and envy. III. Of IX. 


charity, generoſity, and benevolence. IV. Of == 
the benevolent and avaricious man, in re- 


8 A =e2 rare 


om gard to the publick. V. Who are the pro- 

and per objects of our charity. 

E | 

no T muſt be confeſſed that there is no- Section 
8 ſo thing which we ought more to encou- 1. 
rſon 


rage in ourſelves and others, than that 
ach diſpoſition of mind which goes under the | 
title of good nature; and yet, as if nature 
had not ſown evils enough in life, we are 
continually adding grief to grief, and aggra- 
vating the common calamity by our cruel 
treatment of one another ; or, at the 
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Ca AP. time that the ſtorm beats on the whole ſpe. 
IX. cies, we are falling foul upon each other: 
—>-— ſo that every man's natural weight of afflic- 
Seem1on tion is ſtill made more heavy by his neigh» 
T. bour, who uſes him ith envy, malice, 
treachery, or injuſtice : therefore, no ſocie- 

ty or converſation can be kept up in the 
world without good nature, or ſomething 
which muſt bear its appearance, and ſup. 

ply its good effects. This it is that ſhews 

virtue in the faireſt light, takes off, in ſome 
meaſure, from the deformity of vice, and 

makes even folly and impertinence tolera- 

ble: and half the miſery of human life 

might be extinguiſhed, would men allevi- 

ate the general curſe they lye under, by 
mutual offices of compaſſion, humanity, and 


benevolence, | 
Affability, complaiſance, and eaſineſs of . 
temper, the exterior ſhows and appearances Wh l 
of humanity, when they are founded upon 1 
2 real good nature, render a man wonder- WW © 
fully popular and beloved; but, without it, WW * 
they are like hypocriſy in religion, or a bare Bl 0 
form of holineſs, which, when it is diſco- 
vered, makes a man more deteſtable than 1 


profeſſed — af and injuſtice. This is one 
of the bleſfings of a happy conſtitution, 


which education may improve, but not pro- 
# t from the world, are great cheriſh 
ers 


ex- 
It 
arc 
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ers of it where they find it; but nothingCuae. 
is capable of 773 it up, where it does IX. 
from good natural - 
in all its forms Sein 
towards friends and enemies, ſervants and + 
dependants, the guilty and diſtreſſed, in tage 


not grow of itle 5 
principles. It ſhews itſelf 


pardoning and overlooking of faults. He 
whoſe very beſt actions muſt be ſeen with 
grains of allowance, cannot be too mild, 
moderate, and merciful ; therefore, among 
all the monſtrous characters in human na- 
ture, there is none ſo odious, nor, indeed, 
ſo exquiſitely ridiculous, as that of a rigid 
ſevere temper in a worthleſs perſon. 


An ill-natured man, though but of equal 
parts with another of an oppoſite temper, 
pes himſelf a larger field to expatiate in; 

expoſes the failings in human nature, 


Which another would caſt a veil over ; 
laughs at vices, which another either excu- 
les or conceals ; gives utterance to reflecti- 
ons, which the other ſtifles ; falls indifte- 
rently upon friends or enemies ; expoſes the 
; perſon who has obliged him; and, in ſhort, 


ſticks at nothing, that may eſtabliſh his 
own character of a wit and a gallant man. 


Thus, the maxim that good-natured men 


are not always men of the moſt wit, has 
no foundation in nature: for, the greateſt 
wits I have converſed with, ſays an ingeni- 
ous author, are men eminent for their hu- 
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Cu Ap. manity, compaſſion, and benevolence. There- 
IX. fore this remark is occaſioned, firſt, becauſe 
ill nature among ordinary obſervers paſſes 
Selk ion for wit and gallantry ; for it is well known, 
I. that a ſpightful ſaying, gratifies ſo many lit- 
ee paſſions in thoſe that hear it, that it ge- 
\F nerally meets with approbation : and all 
this perhaps, becauſe the good-natured man 
| is apt to be moved with compaſſion for 
b thoſe misfortunes or infirmities, which ano- 
ther would turn into ridicule, 


There is another ſort of men, who are 
commonly called good-natured, and are 
hardly to be thanked for any thing they do; 
becauſe half that is ated about them, is 
done rather by their ſufferance, than ap- 
probation : ſo that the temper, which is 
called very often, though with great unjul- 
tice, good nature, is the ſource of a num- 
berleſs train of misfortunes. Therefore, let 
us take this as a rule, that no action is 
commendable, which is not voluntary ; and, 
let us rather pity, than imitate that good- 
natured man, who has ſo great a benevo- 
lence in him, that he bears a thouſand un- 
eaſineſſes, rather than he will incommode 
others ; nay,. often, when he has juſt rea- 
fon to be offended, chuſes rather to fit 
down with a ſmall injury, than bring it in- 
to reprehenſion, out of pure compaſſion to 
the guilty. It is true, ſuch a perſon ha 
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it uſually ſaid of him, that he is no man's Cyap. 
enemy but his own; but this is in effect, IX. 
ſaying, that he is a friend to every man but 
himſelf and his friends, which is no com- Section 
mendation ; and, perhaps, may more ge- 2. 
nerally be called a lazineſs of diſpoſition, "Ya 
which chuſes rather to let things paſs the 
worſt way, than to go through the pain of 
examination and due inſpection : a miſchie- 
vous, ſoft diſpoſition, that expoſes a man to 
the aſſault ty (REM invader upon his time, 
his converſation, and his fortune ; and if it 
continues uncorrected, throws men into a 
ſea of difficulties, and many times com- 
pleats their ruin. And it is from theſe eaſy 
gentlemen, that ſervants, or gameſters, col- 
let eſtates : for, though ſuch a one's diet be 
butchers meat, his dreſs no better than other 
people, and his income great ; yet he ſeldom 

S a guinea in his poſſeſſion. . | 


II. Was our intention to apologize for 

a paſhonate man, the common expreſſion 
is, that ſuch a one is very good-natured, but 
very paſſionate; whereas, I think, a paſſi- 
onate man deſerves the leaſt of a prudent 
man's indulgence : for, it is commonly 
known, that one of theſe good-natured, 
angry men, ſhall, in an inſtant, aſſemble 
together ſo many alluſions to ſecret circum- 
ſtances, as are enough to diſſolve the peace 
of all the families and friends he is acquaint- 
| ed 


| 
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Cn Ap. ed with, in a quarter of an hour, and yet 
IX. the next moment he ſhall ſurpaſs every 

ay in good nature. Thus, though weak 

Section minds are apt to ſpeak well of the man of 

2. fury, becauſe, when the ſtorm is over, he 

b——'is full of ſorrow and repentance ; the truth 

 - bs, he is apt to commit ſuch ravages, du» 

ring his madneſs, that when he comes to 

himſelf, he becomes tame then, for the 

ſame reaſon that he ran wild before, only 

to give himſelf caſe ; and is a friend only to 

himſelf in both the extremes, without any re- 

gad to his ill- breeding, or injury he has done 

to others. It is not impoſſible to point out one 

of theſe good-natured paſſionate men, who 

ſhall fay in a mixed company, even to his 

wife or child, ſuch things as the moſt inve- 

terate enemy of his family would not have 

ſo much as imagined. If men of this un- 

happy make, as they do, more frequently 

than any others, expect that their friends 

ſhould bear with their failings ; let their 

friends, in return, deſire them to correct 

their ons: for, the common excules, 

that they cannot help it, that it was ſoon 

one. that they harbour no Os in their 

hearts, are only arguments for pardoning 2 

bull or a maſtiff. al 1 | 


Every one knows, that quick ſenſibility 
is inſeparable from ready underſtanding : 
But then, why ſhould not that good under- 

| ſtanding 
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ſtanding call 10 itſelf all its force on ſuch Cu Ar. 


occaſions, to maſter that ſudden inclination IX. 
to wrath and intolerable We can 
not be en 3 tif "Oe 
cipline, to contain pirit of anger. 
They that ſtand combuſtible, and ready to 
flame upon every thing that touches them, 

their life is as unealy to themſelves, as it is 

to all about them, Therefore, it ought to 

be the ſtudy of every man, for his own 

quiet and peace, to ſuppreſs his paſſions, 


Should we have no farther regard; yet, 
even in the conſideration only 2 
ſent intereſt, anger is ſo uneaſy a gueſt in 
the heart, that he may be ſaid to be born 
unhappy, who is of a rough and cholerick 
temper ; Becauſe anger is morally defined to 
be a deſire of revenge for ſome injury offer- 
ed. Thus men of hot and heady tempers, 
the very moment they apprehend them- 
{elves injured, are eagerly deſirous of venge- 
ance ; whereas the cool and _ 
proper opportunities to return gr1 grie 
to their enemy: ſo it often happens, that 
the cholerick inflict diſproportioned puniſh- 
ments, upon flight, and ſometimes imagi- 
nary offences ; but the temperately revenge- 
ful, have leiſure to weigh the merits of the 
caufe, and thereby either to ſmother their 
ſecret reſentments, or to ſeek proper and a- 


&quate reparations for the damages as 
ve 
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Cu AP. "PEN ſuffered. Not that I would hereby * 

IX. underſtood as if I meant to recommend flow 
and deliberate malice : for, I would only 
Section obſerve, that men of moderation, are of a 


2. 


more nde character, than the raſh and 


\—Y inconſiderate ; but, if they do not huſband 


Poe to the outragious gentleman ; but he 


the talent 'that heaven had beſtowed upon 
them, they are as much more odious than 
the cholerick, as the devil is more horrible 


than the moſt ſavage animal. I am at a 


loſs to determine, which of the two, when 


injured, is more troubleſome to himſelf, or 


more hurtful to his enemy; the one is boi- 
ſterous and gentle by fits, dividing his life 


between guilt and repentance ; now all tem- 


peſt, again all ſun- ſhine: the other hath 
ſmoother, but more laſting anguiſh, lying 


under a perpetual gloom ; the latter is a 


cowardly man, the former a generous brute. 
Should he be held. unfortunate, who can- 
not be ſure but that he may do ſomething 


the next minute, which he ſhall lament 


during his whole life. What ſhall we think 


of him, who hath a ſoul ſo infected, that 
He can never be happy, till he hath driven 


another into a ſtate of miſery ? What wars, 


what dark ftratagems, unworthy deſigns, 
inhuman wiſhes, dreadful reſolutions, may 
we imagine perpetually raging in his breaſt ? 


A peeviſh fellow, is the next diſagreeable 


Is 
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is one of a much lower order of anger: this CH Ar. 
peeviſh fellow, is one who has ſome rea- IX. 
ſon in himſelf for being out of humour 
or hath a natural incapacity for delight, and Section 
therefore diſturbs all who are happier than 2 
himſelf, with piſhes and pſhaws, or other 
well-bred interjections, at every thing that 

is ſaid or done in his fight : yet this degree 

of anger paſſes, forſooth, for a delicacy of 
judgment, that would not admit of being 

eaſily pleaſed : though, I think, none a- 

bove wearing a peeviſh man's livery, ought 

to bear with his ill conditions. f 


After all, we may generally obſerve a 
pretty nice proportion between the ſtrength 
of reaſon and paſſion; the greateſt genius's 
have commonly the ſtrongeſt affections; 
as on the other hand the weaker under-' 
ſtandings have generally the weaker paſ- 
ſions: we muſt therefore be very cautious, 
leſt while we think to regulate the paſſions, 
we ſhould quite extinguiſh them ; which is 
putting out the light of the ſoul : for, to be 
without paſſion, or to be hurried away 
with it, makes a man equally blind and 
uncapable of advice, inſtruction, or refor- 
| mation, And, therefore, as the paſſions are 
{ the principles of human actions, we muſt 
endeavour to manage them ſo, as to retain 
their vigour ; yet to keep them under ſtrict 
command: we muſt govern them rather 
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3. all-wiſe and good creator. 
III. Good nature or love to our fel- 


Cn Ar. like free ſubjects than flaves ; leſt while we 

ACTI Foy 1 
come abject, t for great pur- 
Section poſes to which they were deſigned by os 


- 


low creature never appears mote than in 
works of mercy. The charitable man ne- 
ver eſtimates his wow wholly 2 own 
uſe ; and not only appoints a 

thereof, for the reli bf the ſickly, 10 
gent, and induſtrious poor, but preſcribes to 
imſelf many particular days of faſting and 
abſtinence, in order to encreaſe his private 
bank of charity, and ſets aſide what would 
be the current expences of thoſe times, for 
the uſe of the neceſſitous; inſomuch that, 
he often goes a-foot where his buſineſs calls 
him, and at the end of his walk, will give 
a ſhilling, which in his ordinary methods 


of expence would go for coach-hire, to the 


firſt neceſſitous perſon that has fallen in his 
way: and inſtead of going to a play or an 


opera, he diverts the money deſigned for 


that ſe, upon an object of charity, 
whom he moet wit in the ſtreet, He ſets 

is neighbours to work, and gives 
E ee ſubſiſtenoe out of their 
own induſtry; his gardens, fiſhyponds,” a+ 


rable and paſture grounds are, as it were, 


ſeveral hoſpitals, or rather work-houſes ; in 
which 
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which he maintains a great many indigen t CAT. 
perſons, who might otherwiſe ſtarve in his IX. 
neighbourhood. By theſe means he is ge- 
nerous without impoveriſhing himſelf, and Seton 
enjoys his eſtate by making it the property 3- 

of others, that are in want, and deſire to 


work for their bread. 2 1 


This charity is, I think, not only the moſt 

at and convenient, but the moſt meri- 
torious: for, by this method we in ſome 
meaſure ſhare the neceſſities of the poor at 
the ſame time that we relieve them, and 
make ourſelves not only their benefactors, 
but their fellow-ſufferers; ſo far as we 
commiſerate and relieve their afflictions. 
And there are few men ſo cramped in their 
private affairs, who may not be charitable 
after this manner, without prejudice to their 
families, or diſadvantage to themſelves: for, 
it is but ſometimes ſacrificing a diverſion or 
convenience to the poor, and turning the 
uſual current of our expences into a better 
courſe, Yet after all, charity is a virtue of 
the heart, and not of the hands; and gifts 
and alms are the expreſſions, not the eſſence 
of this virtue: for, a man may beſtow great 
ſums on the poor and indigent, without be- 
ing charitable, and may be charitable when 
he has nothing in his power to beſtow. 
Therefore charity is a habit of good-will, ot 
benevolence in the foul, which diſpoſes us 


to 


/ 
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Cn Ar. to the love, aſſiſtance and relief of mankind; 

IX. eſpecially of thoſe, who ſtand in need of our 
A help and relief. And, | 

Section | 881 ; | 

3. Compaſſion does not only refine and civi- 

hie human nature, but has ſomething in it 

more pleaſing and agreeable, than what can 

be met with in an indolent happineſs ; for, 

as love is the moſt delightful paſſion, pity is 

nothing elſe but love ſoftened by a degree 

of ſorrow : in ſhort, it is a kind of pleaſing 

anguiſh ; as well as generous ſympathy, that 

knits mankind together, and blends them in 

the ſame common lot with one another. 

There are none therefore, who ſtir up pity 

ſo much as thoſe, who indite their own af- 

fictions : for, grief has a natural eloquence 

belonging to it, and breaks out in more 

moving ſentiments than can be ſupplied by 


the fineſt thought. On this occaſion nature . 
dictates a thouſand paſſionate things, which þ 
cannot be ſupplied by the art of man. : 
Men of publick ſpirit differ rather in cir- 2 
cumſtances than in their virtue; and the man, % 
who does all he can in a low degree, is 9 
more a hero than he, who omits any wor- 3 
thy action he is able to accompliſh in a tie 
great ſtation : and it is in every man's power Ek 
in the world, who is above meer poverty, lif 
not only to do worthy, but heroick things. far 


Self-denial is the great foundation of civil 
virtue 


Rds 
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virtue; and there is none above the neceſ- CuAap. 
ities of life, but has opportunities of exer- IX. 
ciſing that noble quality, and doing as much =——— 
as his circumſtances will bear for the eaſe Section 
and convenience of his fellow creature. And 3 


as man may be conſidered, as a reaſonable, 
and as a ſociable being, capable of becoming 
himſelf either happy or miſerable, and of 
contributing to the happineſs or miſery of 
his fellow-creatures ; ſo ſuitably to his dou- 
ble capacity, the God of mature hath wiſely 
furniſhed it with two principles of action, 
ſelf- love and benevolence; of which one is 
deſigned to render man wakeful to his own 
perſonal intereſt, the other to diſpoſe him 
to give his utmoſt aſſiſtance to all engaged 
in the ſame intention. 


For my own part, I always imagined that 
kind and benevolent propenſions were the 
original growth of the heart of man; and 
however checked and overtopped by coun= 
ter inclinations that have ſince ſprung up 
within us, have ſtill ſome force in the worſt 
of tempers, and a conſiderable influence on 
the well diſpoſed. For, as great and exalted 
ſpirits undertake the purſuits of hazardous 
actions for the good of others, at the ſame 
time gratifying their paſſions for glory; ſo 
do worthy minds in the domeſtick way of 
life, deny themſelves many advantages, to 
fatisfy a generous benevolence, which 1. 
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cn ar. bear to their friends oppreſſed with calami- 
IX. ties and diſtreſſes: and, methinks, it is a fair 


Fer lep towards the proof of this, that the moſt 


Section beneficient of all beings, is he, who hath an 
3- abſolute fulneſs of perfection in himſelf; who 
gave exiſtence to the univerſe ; and ſo cannot 

be ſuppoſed to want that, which he com- 
municated, without diminiſhing Sam the the 
plenitude of his own happineſs and power: 
and, as this 1s the true, the glorious cha- 
racter of the deity; ſo in creating a reaſona- 
ble creature he would not, if poſſible, ſuffer 
his image to paſs out of his hands unadorn- 
ed with a reſemblance of himſelf in this 
molt lovely part of his natural perfections. 


One may call men of fuch a benevolent 
diſpoſition ſtores of providence, which are 
actuated by a ſecret celeſtial influence to under- 
value the or gratifications of wealth, to 
give comfort to an heart loaded with afflicion, 
to ſave a falling family, to preſerve a branch of 
trade in their neighbourhood, and to give 
work to the induſtrious ; to preſerve the por- 
tion of the helpleſs infants, and to raiſe the 
head of the mourning father, diſtreſſed orphan, 
or diſconſolate widow. But as it is obvious to 
remark, that we follow nothing heartily, 
unleſs carried to, it by — which 

anticipate our reaſon, and, draw the mind 
ftrongly towards it, like a biaſs ; there- 


fore, to eſtabliſh a ual — of 
| * 3 
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not fail to give them this generous prepoſ< 


benefits among mankind, their maker would Ce A 
IX. 


ſeſſion of benevolence, which is not incon wy 


contrary ; any more than the diurnal rota- 
tion of the earth is oppoſed to its annual; 
or to its motion round its own center. The 
force of ſelf-love is not abated, nor is inter- 
eſt prejudiced by benevolence : on the con- 
trary, benevolence, though a diſtinct princi- 
ple, is extremely ſerviceable to ſelf- love, 
and then doth moſt ſervice, when tis leaſt 
expected or intended, | | | ; 


It is a propriety of diſtinction, to ſay, 
when we would ſpeak of perſons to their 
advantage, They are le of condition: 
and no doubt but the proper uſe of riches 
implies that a man ſhould exert all the good 
qualities imaginable. And if we mean by 
a man of condition or quality, one who, ac- 
cording to the wealth he is maſter of, ſhews 
himſelf juſt, beneficent, and charitable ; that 
term ought very deſervedly to be had in 
the higheſt veneration ; but when wealth, is 
uſed only as it is the ſupport of pomp and 
luxury, to be rich is very far from being a 
recommendation to honour and reverence, 
Nothing is more inſolent than for a creature, 
who would feel the extreams of thirſt and 
hunger, if he did not prevent his appetites 
before they call upon him, to be ſo W 


B b 2 


fiſtent with ſelf. love, nor are their motions Section 


3. 
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| CH AP. ful of the common neceflities of human na- 
IX. ture, as never to caſt an eye upon the 
-= and diſtreſſed. And it is „ 
Section a man can live with ſo little reflection, as 
4. to fancy he is not in a condition, very un- 
juſt and diſproportioned to the reſt of man- 
kind, while he enjoys wealth, and exerts 
no benevolence or charity to others. 


; IV. A benevolent man, in a diſtin- 
guiſhed ſtation, is a bleſſing to the publick: 
He patronizes the orphan and the Widow, 
aſſiſts the friendleſs, and guides the igno- 
rant: he does not reject the perſon's pre- 
_ tentions, who does not know how to ex- 
plain them, nor refuſe doing a good office for 
a man, becauſe he cannot pay the fee of it. 
In ſhort, though he regulates himſelf in all 
his proceedings by juſtice and equity, he 
finds a thouſand occafions for all the good- 
natured offices of generoſity, compaſſion, 
and benevolence. . Whereas roughneſs of 
temper is apt to diſcountenance the timorous 
or modeſt perſon. The proud man diſcou- 
rages thoſe from approaching him, who ate 
of a mean condition, and who moſt want 
his help: neither will the impatient man 
give himſelf time to be informed of the 
matter that lies before him: yet an atten 
dant with one or more of theſe unbecom- 
ing qualities, is ſometimes looked upon 2 
a proper perſon to keep off a 
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the injuſtice, which may very often ariſe 
therefrom: and a dilatory temper without Section 
4. 


deſign commits innumerable cruelties. We 
ſhould never think of doing that To-mor- 
row, which may be done to-day with ad- 
vantage, For, a man who defers doing 
what ought to be done, is guilty of injuſ- 
tice ſo long as he puts it off. The diſpatch 
being very often, as beneficial to the ſuitor, 
as the good office itſelf, Therefore ſhould 
a man compare the inconveniences, which 
another ſuffers by his delays, with the tri- 
fling motives and advantages, which he 
himſelf may reap by ſuch a delay, he would 
never be guilty of a fault, which very often 
does an irreparable prejudice to the perſon, 
who depends upon him ; and which, in re- 
gard to himſelf, might be remedied with lit- 
tle trouble, If to theſe, we add an avari- 


tious temper, it is a great chance, but that 


juſtice is inverted, and the poor and needy 


quite ruined : yet ſuch a one is the man in 


a publick office, who upon any pretence 
whatſoever receives more than his ſtated and 
unqueſtioned fee ; for, though gratifications, 
tokens of thankfulneſs, diſpatch money, and 
the like ſpecious terms, are the pretences, 
under which corruption very frequently 1s 
concealed ; an . honeſt man will look on all 
theſe methods, as unjuſtifiable ; and will 


Bb 3 enjoy 


| and ſolicitation from his ſuperiors. But this Cu ap; 
is a kind of merit that can never attone for IX, 


r 
— — 
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Cu Ap. enjoy himſelf better in a moderate fortune, 
IX. that is gained with honour and reputation, 
F than with an overgrown eſtate that is canker. 
Selb ion ed with the acquiſitions of rapine and exaction 
4. from the needy. I am of opinion that the 
advantages an office gives a man of doing 

good are his beſt perquiſites. 


This narrow temper is generally obſerved 
to be owing to an unhappy complexion of 
body : for, as there are ſome fools, others 
knaves, by conſtitution ; ſo, particularly, it 
may be ſaid of many, that they are born 
with an illiberal caſt of mind ; the matter 
that compoſes them is tenacious as bird-lime ; 
and a kind of cramp draws their hands and 
their hearts together, that they never care 
to open them, unleſs to graſp at more than 
their due, And the ſtrength of ſuch mens 
virtue, is ſeen in riſing againſt the weight of 
nature; and every time they have the reſo- 
lution to diſcharge their duty, they make a 
facrifice of inclination to conſcience ; which 
is always too grateful to let its followers go 
without ſuitable .marks of its approbation 
and conſent. | 7 


Ihe love of the world is another thing, 
which ſuſpends the operations of benevo- 
lence. This love proceeds from a falſe no- 
tion men have taken up, that an abundance 
of the world, is an eſſential ingredient to 
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our preſent happineſs, And hence grow CH AE. 
thoſe eager competitions for wealth or power: IX. 

and hence one man's ſucceſs becomes ano- = 
ther's diſappointment. Section 


Let us therefore avoid theſe rocks, and,. 


like wiſe men, learn the true eſtimate of 
things, and defire no more of the world, 
than is neceſſary to accommodate us in paſ- 


ſing through it. Let us look upon every 


thing beyond this, not as uſeleſs only, but 


burthenſome. Neither let us place our quiet 


in things, which we cannot have, without 
putting others beſide or out of them, and 
thereby making them our enemies: and 
which, when attained, will give us more 
trouble to keep, than ſatisfaction in their 
poſſeſſion. Finally, let us take this along 
with us, that . eee eee 

leaſure, the greateſt ure it can put in- 
a 2 of doing all the good 
we are able. They 
own integrity, ſatisfied with themſelves, and 
their condition, and are full of confidence in 
a ſupreme being, and the hope of immorta- 


lity, ſurvey all about them with a flow of 


good-will, benevolence, and compaſſion: 


but a guilty or diſcontented mind, a mind 


ruffled by ill fortune, diſconcerted by its own 
paſſions, ſoured by neglect, or fretting at 
diſappointments, hath. not leiſure to attend 
to the neceflity or reaſonableneſs of a kind- 
 __Bb4 neſs 


that are conſcious of their 
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C Ap. neſs deſired, nor a taſte for thoſe pleaſures, 
IX. which wait on beneficence, which cannot be 
wWH,— reliſhed but by a calm and unpolluted heart; 
Section and, therefore, it is obſervable, that the 
4+ moſt miſerable of all beings is the moſt en- 
EL yjous; as, on the other hand, the moſt 


communicative is the happieſt and contented, 
And, Wah 3:3 Er 
.. Conſequently, though a narrow contract- 
ed temper, be that which obtains moſt in 
the world, we muſt not conclude this to be 
the genuine characteriſtick of mankind ; be- 
cauſe there are ſome, who delight in no- 
thing ſo much as in doing good, and re- 
ceive more of their happineſs at ſecond-hand, 
or by rebound from others, than by direct- 
ly and immediately from themſelves. And 
I know not how to form to myſelf a greater 
idea of human life, than in what's the prac- 
tice of ſome wealthy men, - whom-I-could 
name, that make no ſtep to the improve- 
ment of their on fortunes, wherein they 
do not alſo advance thoſe of other men, 
who would languiſh in poverty without 
that beneficence. For, a trader, who's 
frank in his kindneſſes, and abhors ſeverity 
in his demands; he, who in buying, ſelling, 
lending, and in doing acts of good-neighbour- 
hood, is juſt and eaſy; he; who appears natu- 
rally averſe to diſputes, and above the ſenſe of 
little ſufferings, bears a noble character, ay 
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does much more good to mankind, than Ca ap; - 
any other man's fortune, without commerce, IX. 
can poſſibly do: and he who trades, beſides - 
giving the ſtate ſome part of this ſort of Seftion 

credit he gives his banker, may in all the © 


occurrences of his life have his eye u 

removing want from the door of the induſ- 
trious, and defending the upright man from 
breaking and beggary: and, where this be- 
nevolence is wanting, pride or vengeance 
will precipitate a man to accept the receipt 
of half his demands from one whom he has 
undone, rather than the whole from one to 


whom he has ſhewn compaſſion. This be- 


nevolence is eſſential to the character of 2 
fair trader, and of any man who deſigns to 


enjoy his wealth with honour and ſelf - ſatiſ- 


faction raw W 


I am: of opinion, that the müſßtrable have 
a property in the ſuperfluous poſſeſſions 
of the fortunate; though I deſpair of ſes- 


ing right done them, till the day Whetein 
thoſe diſtinctions ſhall ceaſe for every and they 
muſt both give an account of their behavi- 


our, under their reſpective ſufferings and 
pleaſures : for, though one cannot over-look 
the exemplary inſtances of heroick charity, 
in providing reſtraints for the wicked, in- 
ſtructions for the young, food and raiment 
for the aged, with regard alſo to all other 
circumſtances and relations of human life ; 
0 an 
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Cn Ap. and as certainly as wealth gives ; 
IX. and grace to all that its roſſefſor 275 or 
Lyn does ; yet poverty creates diſeſteem, ſcorn 
Section and prejudice to all the undertakings of the 
8. poor and needy. The neceſſitous man has 
eicher hands, lips, nor underſtanding, for 
his own or friend's uſe ; but is in the ſame 
condition with the ſick, with this difference 
only, that his condition is an infection no man 
will relieve or aſſiſt; or, if he does, it is ſeldom 
with ſo much pity as contempt ; and rather 
for the oſtentation of the phyſician, than 
compaſſion on the patient : it is a circum- 
ſtance, wherein a man' finds all the good he 
deſerves inacceſſible, all the ill unavoidable ; 
and the hero is as certainly ragged, as 
the oor tide hanged. Under ra. ule 
ſures, the poor man ſpeaks with heſitation, 
undertakes with irreſolution, and acts with 
diſappointment : he is ſlighted in mens con- 
verſations, over-looked in their aſſemblies, 
and beaten at their doors: and yet all this 
treatment is from a creature, that has only 
the ſupply of, but not an exemption from 
the wants, for which he deſpiſes the poor 

object that aſks his relief. 


V. A dicbled failor, who has been 
the purveyor of our luxury, but now deſti- 

| tute of neceſſaries, cannot fail of moving 
compaſſion : and an honeſt ſoldier, -that 


bravely withſtood the enemy, but now proſ- 
| trate 
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trate and in want amongſt his friends, muſt cnr. 


force our charity. It were endleſs to men- IX. 


tion all the variety of wretchedneſs, and the 


numberleſs poor, that not only ſingly, but 
in companies, implore our charity from 


Sellion 


door to door: ſuch miſerable objects affect 


the compaſſionate beholder with diſmal ideas, 
and diſcompoſe the chearfulneſs of his mind. 
Spectacles of this nature every where occur, 
and the crowds of poor, or pretended poor, 
in every place, are a great reproach to us 


and eclipſe the glory of all our charitable 


foundations. They that are not inclined to 
charity, preſently cry out againſt theſe ob- 
rr, pr ſtarve rH, relieve them. 
It is true, we cannot get into a coach, or 
walk abroad, but preſently two or three beg- 
gars on each fide, ſollicit our charity, with 
the uſual rhetorick of a fick wife or huſ- 
band at home, three or four helpleſs little 
children, all ſtarving with hunger and cold ; 
and though it may be, that lameneſs and 
blindneſs are certainly very often acted ; and 
let it be granted, that the ſhakings, diſtor- 
tions, and convulſions, which many of them 
practice to gain an alms, are impoſitions; 
yet ſure I am, they ought to be taken care 
of in this condition, either by the beadle, or 
by ſome other proper officer. It is the utmoſt 
reproach to ſociety, that there ſhould be 8 
poor man unrelieved, or a poor rogue pa 

without puniſhment, Beſides,” —_ 
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Cn ay.ſhould recolle&, that our bleſſed Saviour 

IX. treats the exerciſe or neglect of charity to- 

—— wards a poor man, as the performance or 

Section breach of this duty towards himſelf: I Was, 
ſays he, hungry, and ye gave me no meat; 

W thirſty, and ye gave tne no drink; naked, 
and ye cloathed me not; a ſtranger, and 
ye took me not in; fick and in priſon, and 
ye viſited me not. 


If an induſtrious man ſhould ſubmit to 
the hardeſt labour and coarſeſt fare, rather 
than endure the ſhame of taking relief 
from the pariſh, or aſking it in the ſtreet, 
this is the hungry, the thirſty, and naked; 
and -we ought to believe, if any man is 
come hither for ſhelter againſt perſecution or 
oppreſſion, that this is the ſtranger, and we 
ought to take him in. Should it be, that 

a countryman of our own is fallen into the 
hands of infidels, and lives in a ſtate of mi- 
ſerable captivity ; this is the man in priſon, 
and we. ſhould contribute to his releaſe. 
And we ought to give to an 2 of in- 
valids, to recover as many uſeful ſubjects, 
as we can; though I think, common beg- 
gars, who might earn their. bread, and 
wont, are no part of the objects of this duty. 


VI There is a ſecret, though unjuſt 
way among men of indulging the ſeeds of 
ill- nature and envy, by comparing. their 

| ; own 
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own ſtate of life to that of another, and Cn Ar. 
| ging the approach of their neighbour IX. 
to their .own happineſs; and on the other 
fide, he who is the leſs at his eaſe, repines Secfian 
at the other, who, he thinks, has unjuſtly 6. 
the advantage over him, in that reſpet, .. 
So that without ſome ſecret ſorrow, I can- 1 8 
not confider the condition of the envious 
man, which is moſt emphatically miſera- 
ble; he is not only incapable of rejoicing 
in another's merit or ſucceſs; but he lives in 
a world wherein all mankind are in a plot 
againſt his quiet; and by ſtudying their own 
advantage and happineſs, his reliſh of life is 
inverted : and the objects, which admini- 
ſter the higheſt ſatisfaction to thoſe, who 
are exempt from this paſſion, give the 
quickeſt pangs to perſons, who. are led 


| thereby. Upon all occaſions, which ought 
| to give him pleaſure, the envious man is 
| in pain; all the perfections of his fellow- 

creatures are odious : youth, beauty, valour, 
4 and wiſdom are provocations of his diſplea- 
; ſure. Oh! wretched and apoſtate ſtate! 
1 to be offended with excellence, and to 
£ 


hate a man, becauſe we can find no fault 


. Hence it is, that the envious perſon re- 
& joiceth moſt, when a man of known ho— 
of nour does a thing unworthy of himſelf: or, 


when any action, which was well executed, 
' upon 


, 
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Cn Ap. upon better information, appears 1d altered 
IX, in its circumſtances, that the fame of it is 
wi divided among many, inſtead of being at- 
Section tributed to one perſon only; for, the reliefs 
6. of the envious man are thoſe little blemiſhes 
ad imperfections, that diſcover themſelves 
in the illuſtrious. We all know that ſhal- 
low wits, ſuperficial criticks, and conceited - 
fops, are ſo many blind men in reſpect of 
merit, Their talent is to behold nothing 
but faults and blemiſhes, and indeed to fee 
nothing that is worth obſervation : a 
though ever ſo divine, is ſtuff; a picture, 
it is daubing though it be never ſo well ex- 
ecuted. There is nothing in architecture 
that is not irregular ; nor in muſick, that 
is not out of tune, in their judgment. 80, 
aſk an envious man, What he thinks of vir- 
tue? and he will. call it defign : What of 
good nature? and he will term it dulneſs, 
or perchance, folly and cowardice, 


Thus envy, as here deſcribed, makes a 
man uneaſy to himſelf, and to others; and 
is a certain diſtortion and perverſeneſs of 
temper, that renders him unwilling to be 
pleaſed with any thing, or perſon, except 
thoſe, that have neither beauty nor perfec- 
tion in them, to raiſe his ſpleen. And the 
nature of perſons afflicted with this evil, 
if they are taxed with this weakneſs, and 
are incurable, is to pretend a contempt of the 
Rt þ perſon 
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perſon envied: for, as a covetous man is CMA. 
affronted with thoſe, that call him ſo; in IX. 
like manner, a man, who is really envious, . 
will not allow that he is ſo; but upon ſuch an Section 
accuſation he is tormented with the reflec- 6. 
tion, that to envy a man, is to allow him his 
ſuperior in the very thing he hates him for. 
When a man cannot diſcern any thing, 
which another is maſter of that is agreea- 
ble, he ought to be looked upon as having 
a diſtemper-in the mind : and conſequent- 
ly, I look upon the good-natured man to 
be endowed with a certain diſcerning fa- 
culty, which the envious are altogether de- 
prived of by that diſtemper. Envy de- 
forms every thing, and the uglineſs is not 
in the object, but in the fight or concep- 
tion; and nobler minds, whoſe merit, are 
| either not diſcovered, or are miſrepreſented 
| by the envious part of mankind, ſhould 
rather confider their defamers with pity than * 
indignation ; becauſe this would approach 
too near the borders of envy, which muſt 
always be carefully avoided. . 


The End of the FigsT Volume. 
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